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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE usual early summer reports of outrages by the 
Apaches come from the Southwest. It is said that 
a band of these Indians, variously estimated at from 
fifteen to fifty in number, has broken out from the 
San Carlos Reservation, and, as usual, they are making 
their way toward the fastnesses of the Sierra Madre, 
with the troops in hot pursuit. Whether the ont- 


break was due to broken pledges or mismanagement 


on the one side, or the fiery ¢izwin or sheer restless- 
ness on the other, cannot now be determined, and, 
indeed, it is always difficult to arrive at the exact 
facts. It is to be hoped that these marauders may 
receive swift and severe punishment, but it is worth 
while to note certain features of the Southwestern 
Indian troubles which do not appear in the noto- 
riously unreliable press reports. Thess troables are 


always occasioned by a mere handful of Avaches, 
and there are over 5,000 on the San Oarlos Reserva- 
tion. It appears, therefore, that the majority of the 
Apaches are well-behaved. It also seems clear that 
the small number of malcontents ought by this time 
to have been so well identified that they could be 
kept under strict restraint. The dispatches have 
definitely reported the killing of one man, a brother 
of ex-Mayor Grace—who, it appearr, is in London 
instead of Arizona. Aside from this positive but 
erroneous statement the dispatches have contained 
vague accounts of general terror and expectations 


| of attack. Taking this report as a sample, very little 


actual damage appears to have been done; and yet, 
as has frequently happened before, we are informed 
that the citizens of Tucson, Tombstone, and other 
towns propose to arm themselves and ‘‘ wipe out ” 
the San Oarlos Reservation. Ifthereis adrunken row 
in a Tombstone saloon and twoor three men are shot, 
the saloon, barkeepers included, is not ‘‘ wiped out” 
by ‘‘indiguant citizens.” This wou'd be compara- 
tively logical, but logic hardly concerns the class who 
feriously propose to massacre some thousands of 
Indian men, women, and children because a dozen 
or two redskins have run away and are committing 
depredations. These much-frightened citizens are 
unlikely to screw their courage up to an attack, 
which would be resisted, of course, both by the 
Government and its wards, but the proposition shows 
the temper of many Southwestern people, while 
others are interested in magnifying reports because 
the presence of more troops furnishes a market and 
gives chances for contracts. It is a difficult prob- 
lem, we grant, and it is discouraging to find that the 
capture of Geronimo and his band did not finally 
remove the cause of trouble. If the Government 
cculd have honorably execu‘ed this arch marauder 
and some of his chief followers, the example would 
bave had more effect than the comparatively easy 
experience of imprisonment in Florida. Examples 
are needed, and the present raiders should be made 
to suffer, it they are proved guilty of murder. But 
patience is needed most of all in the treatment of the 
Apacbe question. There seems to be n>» other place 
to which they can be removed, even if this were just, 
and they must bs treated with jastice. The problem 
will be solved in time, as these Indians acquire and 
appreciate individual interests ; but impatience, re. 
fusal to recognize their needs, violence, and trickery 
will simply postpone the solution now, and perhaps 
cost blood as well as money, as has been the case 
before. 


We cantion our readers not to be disturbed or per- 
plexed by the opposition to the division of the Indian 
lands in severalty coming from some pronounced 
friends of the Indians, whose honesty we do not 
impugn, but whose judgment we think wholly at fault. 


The } ittagtration of this opposition is afforded 
by4n interview with the Corresponding Secretary of 
e National Indian Defense Association ; we find it 


in the Boston ‘‘ Herald” of last week. This Associa- 
tion has put itself on record as opposed to the whole 
scheme of breaking up the reservations, dividing the 
land among the Indians, and treating them as indi- 
viduals. The attempt to civilize them while keeping 
them separate from the civilizing influences of an 
Anglo Saxon community has been tried for years with 
distinguished ill-success. The Indians on the reser- 
vation in the heart of New York S'ate are still semi 
barbarians, after years of formal education through 
churches and schoolhouses, but without the accom- 
papying educative influences of an active and com- 
petitive life. The New York ‘‘Suan” reports an 


incident illustrating the effect of this method. The 
Oongressional Committee attended a Indian dance at 
the Osage Agency. The O:zages are 1,500 people 
occupying 15 000,000 acres, doing no work them- 
selves, but employing white men as their laborers ; 
they are without commerce, manufactures, or any 
progressive agricultural industry ; and at the dance 


two of the sprightliest of the dancers were graduates 
of the Oarlisle Indian School, who, being sent back to 
their people, were unable to resist the deteriorating 
influences by which they were surrounded, and bad 
relapsed into savagery. An Indian Council held a 
three or fours days’ session at Eufaula, Indian Terri- 
tory, last week. We have only telegraphic reports, 
and they are very imperfect, but we jndge from them 
that the assemblage heartily approved the adoption of 
eduzation and the habits and industries of civilized 
people, but opposed the sale of land by the Indians, 
and apparently also opposed the breaking up of 
the tribal relations and the individual citizenship of 
the Indian. The Severalty bill, however, does not 
apply to the five civilized tribes in the Indian Terri- 
tory. 


General Sherman, with his customary decision 
and good sense, has opened the eyes of those short- 
sighted and ridiculous people who are endeavoring 
to stir up an opposition on the part of the Grand 
Army men to the presence of the President of the 


‘United States in St. Louis during the National En- 


campment next fall. The Grand Army begins its 
encampment the last Wednesday in September, 
and a great fair, in which the whole Mississippi 
Valley is interested, opens the first Monday 
in October. _Natura!ly, the people of St. Lonis 
are desircus of securing the attendance of dis- 
tinguished citizsna, and thetr first thought was the 
Ohief Magistrate of the Nation. The miaschief- 
makers who infest the pdJtics of the country en- 


-deavored to use the President's vetoes of several 


pension biils to lead the Grand Army into the su- 
preme folly and utterly untenable position of refus- 
ing to receive the official head of the Nation, who is 
also Oommander-in Ohief of the army and navy. 
General Sherman puts the whole mattter in a nut- 
shell when he says that the idea of the President 
being insulted on the grand stand when the Grand 
Army is passing in review is simply monstrous. 
General Sherman evidently thinks a great deal 
more of the Grand Army than some of its 
unwise counselors, and we agree with General 
Sherman. The men who fought for the Union 
are not men to be led into a ridiculous expres- 
sion of partisan feeling because advised to do so 
by those whose personal interests are constantly 
served at the expense of the country at large. It is 
@ very noticeable and significant fact that the great 
soldiers like Sherman and Grant have been of late 
years the great peacemakers. Senator Sherman 
would do well to go to school to his brother; all 
politicians who are striving in an age of peace and 
of wonderfully ripening national sentiment to fan 
the flames of a dead provinocialigm and sectionalism 
are, ignorantly no doubt, but not less truly, the 
enemies of the country. 


There are some intimations that an extra session of 
Congress may be called to put a stop to the rapidly 
accumulating Treasury surplus which the Democratic 
majority in the Honse ought to have dealt with, bat 
did not, before adjournment. It is understood that 
Mr. Carlisle is in favor of such an extra session, and 
thinks it necessary as a preliminary to the fall cam- 
paign. There are some indications also of a com- 
promise between the Free Traders and the Pro- 
tectionists for the purpose of securing the majority 
necessary to pass any measure, and also for the 
purpose of secoring some appearance of harmony 
within the Democratic ranks. The indications are, at 
this writing, that such a compromise measure would 
include a reduction or abolition of the du'y on sugar, 
with either a further reduction of the tariff on 
certain raw materials or else the abolition of the 
internal revenue tax on tobacco. Itis estimated that 
from $75,000,000 to $120,000,000 should be taken off 
from our revenues in order to prevent an enormous 


surplus. 
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For several months there has been a strike in the 
coke regions of Pennsylvania for an advance of 
twelve and one-half per cent. in wages. As we 
understand the facts, this had been resisted by a 
combination of coke operators. Mr. Andrew Oarne- 
gie has withdrawn from this combination and 
ordered the advance to be given in the works under 
his employment, the result of which is the end of 
the battle and the return of the coke laborers to 
their work. Acoordimg to a report in the ‘‘Sun,” 
12,000 workingmen have been involved in this strike, 
5.000 have been thrown out of employment, and 
$100,000 has been Jost in wages. The decision of 
the case was left to a board of arbitration which 
could not agree, and referred it to an umpire, whose 
decision was against any advance in wages. This 
decision was repudiated by the workingmen, who 
had claimed an advance of twenty per cent. The 
result was a cessation of work at the ovens on the 
3d of May last, which is now removel, with a grant 
of an increase to the coke-burners. With no further 
knowledge of the facts in the case than we derive 
from the daily papers, we judge that apparently the 
umpire in this case did not sufficiently take into 
account either the sentiments or the interests of the 
workers, and that it would have been better for all 
concerned if a compromise decision could have been 
rendered. ——According to the ‘‘ Iron Industry Ga- 
zette,” the transcontinental rates adopted by the 
railroads for shippera by the car-load have for many 
articles been increased from two hundred to three 
hundred psr cent. on long hauls. The ‘‘ Iron Indus- 
try Gazette,” on this report, calls the Iater-State 
Oommerce law an “insane measure,” and the men 
who passed it ‘‘ narrow-minded ignoramuses.” We 
venture to repeat the prediction heretofore made 
that, if the railroads charge exorbitant rates for 
freight under the present law, they will find the 
‘‘ narrow-minded ignoramuses,” ‘‘ hounded on by 
other ignoramuses outside of Oongress,” conferring 
upon the Inter State Commission power to fix a 
maximum rate of freight charges, as a maximum 
rate of passenger charges is fixed in this State for 
the New York Central Railroad by legislative action. 
—There is a prospect that the New York Elevated 
Railroads will be compelled to pay into the city 
treasury a portion of their profits as a recompense 
for their valuable franchise. This may not be the 
best way of securing the rights of the people, but it 
is a good deal better than the no-way for which it is 
a substitute.——-The Shoemakers’ National Oonven- 
tion recently held at Brockton, Mass., proposes to 
organize on trade lines within the Knights of Labor 
organization, so that one trade shall not exercise 
control over another; in other words, to adopt sub 
stantially the essential principle of the Federated 
Trades’ Union. 


In the proceedings for the trial of Jacob Sharp for 
bribing the New York Board of Aldermen more than 
three weeks have been consumed in trying to get a 


moned ; one thousand have been examined ; and at 
this writing the jury is not yet quite completed. 
These facts demonstrate that the old-time method of 
selecting a jury is no longer available in cases of 
great public interest and in large cities, where the 
facts have been made known through the public 
press, and where, as a result of its reports and dis- 
cussions, the entire community is more or less 
informed and more or less prejudiced as to the issue 
to be tried. In this case Mr. Sharp would never 
have been brought to trial if the newspapers had not 
reported the suspicious circumstances and com- 
menced an agitation which in time created a public 
opinion such that political influences were powerless 
to resist the demand for legal prosecution. It is 
doubtless true that the entire newspaper-reading 
public in the city of New York believe that Jacob 
Sharp bought the votes of the Board of Aldermen 
granting the Broadway Railroad their franchise. 
There is no moral doubt of bis guilt in the intelligent 
portion of thiscommunity. If this is a prejudice, it 
is substantially universal. Doubtless there are hun- 
dreds of men sufficiently intelligent to discriminate 
between a moral impression and a judicial convic- 
tion, between newspaper reports and legal evidence ; 
men who could go into the jury-box and rendera 
just judgment on the legal evidence in spite of their 
moral convictions against the accused. But how to 
get twelve such men together is as yet am unsolved 
problem. It is not safe to trust a man’s judgment 
of his own impartiality. No reader of this paragraph 


name tothe jadgment of a man previously convinced 


on public report of his guilt. The old method of 
depending on the ignorance of the jury will no longer 
serve in sucb cases as the Sharp trial. But who will 
propose a better method? The public is ready and 
even eager for it. 


The decision of the Naval Oourt respecting the 
collision between the ‘‘ Celtic ’ and the * Britannic ” 
casts blame upon both the captains. It appears from 
the findings in the case that the weatber was foggy, 
that the steamships were, notwithstanding, running 
at full speed; that the whistles of one vessel were 
heard upon the deck of the other while they were yet 
three miles apart, and that still they did not slacken 
their speed until very nearly approaching, when the 
‘¢ Celtic ” slowed up and at the time of the collision 
was motionless ; that the signals provided for indicat- 
ing the course of a steamer under such circumstances 
were given on one steamer but not by the other, and 
the warning so given was apparently disregarded 
by the other. How eommon such a disregard of the 
rules provided for the prevention of collisions at sea 
may be we have mo meansef judging. We trust that 
the disaster which came near being a terrible tragedy 
in this case, and the censure of the two captains who 
were responsible for it, will enforce greater precau- 
tions in fog, even at the sacrifice of some speed. 


Sir H. Drammond Wolff, who has been charged 
with the delicate duty of effecting some arrange- 
ment in Egypt which should conserve at the same 
time the interest of English bondholders and the 
dignity and veracity of the English Government, 
has secured a settlement which has called eut a good 
deal of criticliam in England and a good deal of 
grumbling on the Continent. He has arranged with 
the Sultan, as the overlord of Egypt, to consent toa 
further British occupation of that country for three 
years, or, in the event of serious disturbances, for five 
years, after which the English are to evacuate without 
furtherdelay. During that time the native Egyptian 
army is to be completely organized, the superior 
offices to be filled in equal numbers by Englishmen 
and Turks; and with this force the internal quiet of 
the country is to be secured, the taxes are to be reg- 
ularly collected, and the Arabs held in check on the 
frontiers. If disturbances occur serious enough to 
call for military intervention, the English and the 
Turks are to have the exclusive right of entry into 
the country, the other great Powers being debarred 
from all interference ; in certain contingencies the 
English alone are to ba allowed to re-enter in military 
force The neutrality of the Suez Oanal is assured. 
The Liberals criticiae the arrangement severely on 
the ground that, while England has, on the one hand, 
failed to supply a good government for Egypt, she is, 
on the other, making it impossible for the Egyptians 
to modify their own present oppression. The pewer 
of England, admitted into Egypt, as the English 
declare, for the sole purpose of making life more 
tolerable, is to be used for several years longer sim- 
ply to bolater up the present state of affairs. Eng- 
land has no moral right in Egypt except as a bene- 
factor. but under the present arrangement she not 
only fails to do anything for the people, but she 
assists in fastening upon their backs burdens which 
rare already intolerable. | 


The London ‘‘ Spectator” publishes an interesting 
atudy of the Irish and British vote in the United 
States. The statistics of the article are not alto- 
gether reliable, but the point made is a strong one. 
The ‘‘ Spectator” estimates that the number of born 
Irish in this country is 1,850,000, while the number of 
born British and Canadians is 2,090,000. This gives 
a majority of 240,000 to the British. Yet, it says, 
the ‘‘ Irish vote” isa demoralizing power in Ameri- 
can politic:, while the British vote is never spoken of 
or thought of. These figures, as has been said, are 
not entirely reliable. In the year 1880 our census 
placed the number of Irish at 1,832,000 and the num- 
ber of British at 1,632,000. If this ratio has been 
changed, the change has been due to the increase of 
our Oanadian population. Even in 1880 the number 
of Canadians among us was over 700,000, and since 
that time we have, as a writer in the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Review” once described it, been rapidly annexing 
Oanada by annexing its pepulation. These Canadians 
can hardly be termed ‘‘ Britons.” Yet, after making 
all these aliowances, the fact remains that, if the Brit- 


would be willing to trust his own liberty and, good | 


ish vote were organized as the Irish vote is, it would 
| wield a tremendous political, power. ,The ‘‘ Specta- 


tor” expresses pride in the fact that our British citi- 
zens have hitherto remained politically undistin- 
guishable from the Americans, yet it believes that 
the time is now come when they should make them- 
selves felt. ‘‘The Irish vote has begun to be 
exercised with a direct object—hatred of England 
and the desire to injure her by embroiling her with 
the United States.” The British vote, urges the 
‘‘ Spectator,” is thus given a mission to falfill, and 
this miasion is ‘‘to strip the Irish vote of its value 
in the election market, and make it not worth bidding 
for.” 


The ‘* Nation’ publishes a long letter from Ire- 
land which is full of significant facts respecting the 
present condition of that country. All parties in 
Ireland, says the writer, speak as if it were their 
interest to represent affairs in the most miserable 
condition possible, and worse than ever hefore. 
Nationalists desire to show the blighting effect of 
British rule, Protestants to maintain that progress 
is impossible where priestcraft prevails, and Tories 
to point out the paralyzing effect of allagitation. Yet, 
in spite of these complaints, the real condition of the 
couatry sppears to be much improved. It is true 
that the former population of 8,000,000, before the 
femine of 1846-47, has been reduced to less than 
5,000,000; yet the present deserted villages are 
much lees sad than the squalor and misery which 
former overpopulation produced. Ruined hovels in 
Ireland often signify new homes on the banks of the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence. The present distress 
among the Irish farmers is due, not to any decrease 
in the productiveness of their lands. but to a lower- 
ing of prices, owing to the importation of ‘‘ cheap © 
goods from America.” The social agitation which is 
now going on is not caused by increased misery and 
helplessness, but by the increased consciousness of 
power. The competition among the peasants to 
obtain petty holdings at exorbitant rents is no longer 
the same as formerly. The country is better edu- 
cated. America is now as easily accessible to most 
Irishmen as Belfast was a quarter of a century ago. 
Increased communication with America has made 
political subjection intolerable. The Irish land sys- 
tem has been doomed since the peasant proprietor- 
ehip of America has been brought within ten days of ~ 
the Irish shores. Among the conclusive evidences 
of the increased well-being of the masses, the writer 
speaks of the number of beautiful churches, cathe- 
drals, monasteries, and schools which now cover the 
country. ‘‘ Fifty years ago Oatholic churches, asa 
rule, were slated and meeting-house-like buildings— 
in towns generally hidden away in back streets ; now 
they are handsome, cut-stone erections, often of 
stately proportions, crowning hill-tops and dominat- 
ing villages and towns.” They have cost millions. 
It may be that their erection has been an economic 
mistake. Yet where the church is popular, as in 
Ireland, and stands for everything that is elevated 
and pure and holy, the lavish outlay signifies, not . 
the oppression of priestcraft, but the quickening of 
national life among a people who now for the first 
time have the strength to be ambitious. 


The Swiss democracy and our own have so many 
points in common that their legislative experiments 
are always of interest us indicating in what direction 
we ourselves may be drifting. Of late years these 
experiments have been numerous and often daring. 
The news now reaches us that the people have con- 
firmed the recent action of their Federal Oouncil 
giving to the Central Government the monopoly of 
the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors. The 
popuJar vote stood 252.791 approving the act, and 
but 127,474 against it. Whether in the end our pro- 
hibitory legislation, with its State inspectors and town 
agencies, will propose something similar to the Swiss 
monopoly is a question we do not now care to discuss. 
Turning from temperance reform to labor reform, we 
find that more and more of the cantons are adopting 


the principle of a progressive tax upon property. 


The amouuts levied are small, but the principle is 
socialistic. According to a letter in the London 
‘*Spectator,” the Great Oouncil in Bale-Ville has 
recently imposed a tax rate of 1 franc in the 1,000 
on fortunes below 100,000 francs ; 14 francs on those 
from 100,000 to 200,000, and 2 francs on those above 
that limit. Still another subject of cantonal legisla- 
tion, equally interesting and equally radical, is the 
providing of compulsory insurance against sickness. 
A bill has been brought before the Oouncil of State 
of Geneva proposing the insurance, not of workmen | 
only, but of all citizens. The citizen’may either join 
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one of the friendly societies approved by the Govern- 
ment, or else he is to pay his contribution into the 
cantonal society to be created. The workingman’s 
gontribution is not to be deducted from his wages, 
and the insurance authorities are from the first em- 
powered to excuse those whom they deem unable to 
pay. In spite of the vehement opposition of the 
conservative journals the measure seems likely to 
pass. But these bills before the canton are hardly 
so extraordinary in their character as one which has 
been passed by the Federal Legislature at the request 
of one of the trades-unions. It establishes a feder- 
ation of all the workingmen’s societies, and author- 
izes it to elect a ‘‘ Workmen’s Secretary” who is 
salaried by the Government. He ‘‘is bound to per- 
form all the duties that may be imposed upon him 
by the statutes of tre Workmen’s Federation on the 
one side, and the requirements of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the other” That a Govern- 
ment should thus salary an officer, to be elected by 
a politically irresponsible pody of citizens, is certainly 
a unique bit of legialation. 


The committee appointed several months ago to 
inquire into the charges of corruption brought 
against the corporation of the city of London, a 
summary of which was given in these columns at 
the time, have brougat in something like a report, 


which, so far as we can judge of it from the meager 


accounts which have reached us, appears very much 
like a Scotch verdict. The committee find that large 
sums of money belonging to the city were improperly 
expended in getting up the fictitious opposition to 
the London Government bill, the fictitious opposition 
taking the form of bogus public meetings. But the 
committee find that a charge of malconversion of 
funds cannot be sustained. The money was improp- 
erly spent for improper purposes, but nobody seems 
to be responsible. Mr. Bradlaugh, who had the 
matter in charge before the committee as prose- 
cutor, issues a report on his own account, in 
which he directly challenges the conclusion of the 
committee, and declares that the moneys improperly 
expended were taken out of trust funds, and con- 
sequently indirectly out of the pockets of the London 
taxpayers. Mr. Bradlaugh will probably bring the 
matter up in the House of Commons, where the 
Committee will have to stand a kind of criticism 
which will probably damage their report very seri- 
ously. 


In the article on Puritan Liqnor Laws published 
last week it was shown that the Puritans, in spite of 
their ‘‘blue laws,” were far less rigorous in the 
enforcement of good morals by legislation than are 
their sons. The development of the public conscience 
is especially seen upon the temperance question. We 
have heretofore pointed out that the present genera- 
tion is far more temperate than its ancestors, but it 
aleo appears from the facts given in this article that 
it is far more resolute in its dealing with the liquor 
question. The conecience of the nineteenth century, 

if not stronger, is more intelligent than that of the 
‘ eighteenth. It understands better what it wishes to 
accomplish and what means to employ for that end. 
The system of licensing adopted by our fathers has 
driven the liquor out of the dry goods, groceries, and 
general stores into saloons, and this ie, on the whole, 
a gain, since we can see better than before what the 
liquor traffic-is, what it is doing, and how to deal 
with it. The anti-salcon movement, which is rapidly 
taking form in this country, and such a form as to 
unite in its support the best men of both sections 
and of all parties, would hardly have been possible 
until previous restriction had practically limited the 
liquor traffic to the saloon. We have shelled the 
enemy out of his ambuscade, and have bim: now 
where we can get at him. | 


We have received from the Oorresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Tract Society an appeal for 
means to forward the benevolent work of that Society 
in the distribution of Chriatian literature in aggress- 
ive Christian work. We says, very effectively : 

‘* There are unnumbered localities in our land whose pop- 
ulation is so sparse that it cannot be gathered for united 


worship ; these must be reached, if at all, by missionary 
colportage. ‘There are thousands of {immigrants rushing 


in upon us weekly ; these must be reached with saving in- 
fluences, if at all, by some such agency. There are hun- 
dreds of prisons, hospitals, asylums, with thousands of in- 
mates, who, if supplied at all with the printed and spoken 
_ truth adequate to their wants, must find it through the 

benevo.ence of this Society. There are uncounted heathen 
and pagan souls waiting for that sacred truth which a 


sanctified press alone can carry to them, and it must go, if 
it go at all; through these unton channels. 

We have heretofore expressed our conviction that 
this work ought to be done, and done with vigor, and 
done by a united Ohristian church, and we heartily 
second the appeal of the Society for the means of 
using a Christian press in missionary work. 


We call the attention of our readers to the report 
of the examination of six Andover students before 
the Suffolk North Avsociation. This report is fur- 
nished by the clergyman who conducted the exami- 
nation in Systematic Theology, and covers compre- 
hensively the subjects inquired into. It is a fact 
worthy of being noted that the six young men were 
unanimously granted licenses to preach, conserva- 
tives joining liberals, not only in this action, but in 
the accompanying commendation of the spirit and 
the ability of the young men. Oonsidering the sus- 
picions which have been aroused by the heated de- 
bates, thia is a very remarkable testimony both to their 
intellectual ability and the soundness of their evangel- 
ical faith. It necessarily also suggests the question, 
How long can a state of things exist in which men are 
unanimously licensed to preach the Gospel of Obrist 
by a Congregational Association whose evangelical 
soundness is beyond all question, while at the same 
time no one of those thus licensed could receive 
appointment to go as a foreign missionary ? in other 
words, How long can a local Committee in Boston and 
a single Secretary maintain one standard of ortho- 
doxy while the churches in their representative canae- 
ity, as in this instance, maintain another and a differ- 
ent one? In this connection we note the fact, to which 
a correspondent calla onr attention, that the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel H. Turner, who was for nearly forty-two 
years Professor of Biblical Literature in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Ohurch, and one of the first Biblical scholars of his 
day, was accustomed to say that he did not know 
what God’s intentions respecting the heathen may be; 
in other words, a theological professor fitted to be a 
teacher of teachers for a long neriod of years held 
upon this subject precisely the view which has been 
regarded as unfitting a young lady from becoming a 
lay teacher in a foreign missionary school. 


GENERAL News.—A report that Moloney, the go- 
between in the bribery of the New York Aldermen, 
had agreed to testify for the State seems to be un- 
founded..—A plan of profit-sharing has been 
adopted by the stockholders of the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & Northern Railroad, suggested by President 
Ashley. In any yearin which a dividend is declared 
every employee who has been at least five years in 
the service is to receive a dividend on his salary 
the same as if he were the owner of that much stock. 
It is expected that the dividends paid employees will 
be more than saved by the decreasing waste. ——Ex- 
Senator E. H. Rollins has withdrawn from the contest 
for the United States Senatorship in New Hampshire, 
}and William E. Ohandler has been nominated by the 
Republican caucus.—It is reported that one 
hundred and twenty persona have been killed by an 
earthquake in Turkestan.—Secretary Bayard has 
been in correspondence with Mr. West, the British 
Minister, on the subject of ‘‘ assisted immigration.” 
——Meaeures are before the German Reichstag look- 
ing toward the Germanizing of Alsace-Lorraine. —— 
A great fire in the Havemeyer sugar refinery in 
Brooklyn caused a loss of about $1,000,000.— The 
health of Emperor William of Germany has improved. 
——The Pope has sent a letter congratulating 
Queen Victoria on her fifty yeara reign.——Riot- 
ing took place in Athlone, Ireland, on Monday. 


WHICH—CATHEDRAL OR ITINERANCY ? 


Y a curious coincidence, two contrasted methods 

of dealing with our great city populations and 
engaging in the work of city evangelization are con- 
temporaneously suggested : that of the erection of a 
great cathedral, at a cost of five or six million dollars, 
proposed by the Episcopaliars; that of putting at 
once into the ehurchless wards of each of our great 
cities a score or more of itinerant missionaries to 
organize, in halls and small buildings, local churches 
for the local needs. Tne one is a policy of concen- 
tration, the other of diffusion. The one was explained 
to our readers in the interview with Bishop Petter 
which we published last week ; the other is indicated 
in the report on City Evangelization presented to the 
Oongregationalists at their Home Missionary Con- 
vention at Saratoga la:t week, which, we publish in 


full elsewhere. 


We have a great admiration for Bishop Potter. He 
represents not only the best tendencies and spirit in 
the Episcopal Church, but tbat spirit of Ohristian 
humanity in the wealthy and cultured class to 
which he naturally belongs which constitutes one of 
the large elements of hope in the present social and 
religious condition of this country. We have no 
inclination to join the somewhat excessively large fire 
department which feels itself called upon to throw 
cold water on every flame of a generous enthusiasm 
which appears in the community. The schemeof an 
American Westminster, as Bishop Potter aketches it, 
appeals to our wsthetic taste and our municipal 
pride. We recognize in it also large possibilities 
of good. Weare not oblivious of the moral influence 
of six millions of dollars invested in an endowment 
whose mere existence is a perpetual protest against 
sensuality and materialism, a perpetual testimony to 
the reality and the value of the spiritual. The spire 
of Grace Church looking down busy Broadway, the 
spire of Trinity Church looking down feverish Wall 
Street, have been silent and eloquent ministers to the 
spiritual life of the commercial metropolis. All this 
we recognize. And yet we -confess ourselves very 
doubtful whether the best use to which six millions 
of dollars consecrated to divine ministries could be 
put would be its embodiment in a great cathedral, 
even with the accompanying educational institutions 
proposed in Bishop Potter’s catholic and comprehen-— 
sive plan. It is not that such an institution might | 
in the future be less comprehensive and catholic than 
its originator proposes to make it. The present van 
trust the future. We sincerely doubt whether such a 
material and concentrated endowment is the most 
effective inatrument for the Christian service of 
humanity. As welook back through history we do not 
recall any instance in which great moral and spiritual 
movements have had their source and starting-point 
in such cathedrals. We doubt whe'her St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican have done as much for the spiritual 
regeneration of Italy as the unhoused Waldensians; 
whether the great ca.hedrals of France and Germany 
have done as much for the intellectual and moral life 
of their peoples as the itinerant Huguenots and the 
unchurched followers of Luther ; whether St. Panl’s 
or Westminster have done as much for London as Mr. 
Spurgeon, with his comparatively inexpensive Taber- 
nacle ; or the Notre Dame as much for Paris as the 
McAll missions. Itis even a question whether the 
great cathedrals have not been a load which Chris- 
tianity has had to carry, rather than an element of 
its power. It is still more a question whether New 
York City has not already too many fine churchas 
and too few humble ones; whether even in its 
religious institutions its consecrated wealth is not 
shutting the door of the churches upon the poor 
rather than throwing the door wide open and in- 
scribing above the portal, ‘*‘ Let whosoever will 
come.” 

When Jesus Christ would disseminate his) Gospel 
throughout Palestine, he pursued a_ different 
method. He left the Temple of Judaism in Jern- 
salem unrivaled; made no attempt to induce his 
followers to attempt a similiar ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. He gathered a dozen men about himself, 
gave them a ‘‘short course” in theology of one 
year, and then sent them out two by two. He left 
them to preach ec a could find a congrega- 
tion : now in the synagogues, now in the streets- or 
fields) He bade them throw themselves on the 
hospitality of the people. He would not even let 
them make the ordinary provisions of a traveler. He 
aimed first at arousing the spiritual life of a people 
given over to the inertia of despair, and left that 
life to create its own institutions. We are not in- 
clined to maintain that his method is authoritative or 
binding upon us. Oircumstances alter cases; and 
the method admirably adapted for Pale tine in the 
first century might not be adapted to the United 
States in the nineteenth century. But history con- 
firms the conviction that the fandamental principle 
which underlaid his methods, the principle of de- 
pending on men rather than on great institutions for 
the promotion of a spiritual life; is applicable to all 
times and all communities. It was not to the great 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages, but to the mendicant 
friars, that Europe owed what missionary activity it 
exercised and what Christian fruits it barvested. It 


| was not to the great aud wealthy churches of Eng- 


land she owed her revival in the eighteenth century, 
but to the *‘ consecrated cobblers ” on whom Sydney 
Smith poured his finescorp. No one influence has 
done more for the evangelization of America”than 
that exerted by its itinerant preachers who carried 
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their library in their saddle-bags and turned intoa 
preaching place every log house into which they 
could find an entrance. 

The meeting at Saratoga, of which we give so full 
a report in this week’s issue of The Christian Union, 
indicates that the Congregationalists are inclined to 
pursue this method in the work of city evangeliza- 
tion. Dr. Seelye, the President of the Society, urged 
them to put at once into this work one hundred men 
and women in Chicago and fifty in New York. Our 
only fear is that their courage and faith will not be 
equal to their opportunity ; that they will not under- 
take the work on sufficiently large scale. The gran- 
deur of Bishop Potter’s plan appeals to the imagina- 
tion and arouses the enthusiasm. He proves his 
wisdom by the very magnitude of his proposition. 
Let the non-Episcopal churches emulate his example. 
Let them, in combination, or sing'y but in harmony, 
undertake at once to district all our large cities and 
manufacturing towns, and put an itinerant ministry 
into them, large enough in numbers to organize the 
germs of churches in every ward, and rich enough in 
intellectual and spiritual equipment to be a match 
for all infidel and sensual opposition. If this work 
is undertaken on a sufficiently large scale to compel 
attention aud excite enthusiasm, it will secure both 
money and volunteers. Americans like large enter- 
prises. While the six millions are going into a New 
York Oity cathedral, let the interest of one-sixth that 


- amount g® annually into an itinerant ministry in 
New York City, and the other five millions go as fast 


as needed into local churches which that itinerant 
ministry may call into existence ; and let the result 
demonstrate whether the methods of St. Peter’s or 
the methods of the Franciscan friars are the most 
effective for the Christianization of a great and half- 


pagan city. 


A THIRD CREED. 


N 1885, possibly earlier, Dr. Alden, the Home 
Secretary of the American Board, began sending 
out to those who offered themselves for missionary 
service a formal and somewhat elaborate creed, and 
asking their assent to it as a condition of appoint. 
ment. This creed had never been submitted to the 
American Board ; it had never been approved by the 
Pradential Committee ; the faet that be was thus 
sending it out as a theological test was, we believe, 
first made known to me nbers of the Prudential Com- 
mittee by the senior Editor of The Christian Union 
in privatecorrespondcence. Not only did the Pruden 
tial Committee never approve this creed, but when 
it was asked by the Home Secretary to make an anal 
ogous statement of theological belief in its report to 
the American Board, it, with substantial if not 
absolate unanimity, refused todoso. At length the 
fact was made public that Dr. Alden had thus intro- 
duced a creed of his own adoption, if not of his own 
composition, into the work of the Board, and was 
using it as a test of theological fitness for missionary 
appointment. This course was severely criticised. 
Th= Congregational churches have never been williog 


to have apy creed made a law or a standard of 


faith—not even one adopted by a distinctively repre 

sentative body. They were not likely to consent 
that a creed should ba anonymously composed and 
privately issued as a statement of faith, in the com- 
position or approval of which they had no part. Dr. 
Alden apparently felt the force of this criticism. He 
officially announced in Jaly, 1886, that he had with- 
drawn the creed from circulation. His exact words 
were as follows : 

“The suggestion having been made to the Betretary 
several weeks ago that it was possible that the sending of 
this leafiet in connection with tne Manual might be inter- 
preted by some as indicating that this was a declaration of 
faith adopted by the Board, to which missionaries were 
expected to give a formal approval, it bas not since been so 
cent. But the important Scriptural doctrines referred to, 
being those commonly held by the churches sustaining mis- 
sions under ths cars of the Board, are, of course, made 
subjects of inquiry by the more direct method through cor- 
respondence or conference. The result of these inquiries 
is presented, a8 usual, to the Prudential Committee for 


action.”’ 

In the early winter of 1887 Dr. Alden sent ont a 
second creed. It was sent to ministers and others 
(but not, we believe, to candidates for missionary ap. 
pointment) in envelopes bearing the imprint cf the 
American Board, and with documents of the Amer- 
ican Board. I: was a modification of the Apostles’ 
Oreed, and was quickly designated by the press as 
‘<The New Apostles’ Oreed.” The public criticism on 
this course was sharper than before. Conservatives 


and Progressives, Old Theology men and New Theol- 
ogy men, united in condemning it. This creed was 
also withdrawn from circulation. So far as we 
know, it has never again been issued from the rooms 
of the American Board. 

A third creed has now been issued by the Home 
Secretary. When it was first issued we do not know, 
for it bears no date. It consists of eleven articles ; 
it is entitled, ‘‘ Memorandum of the Home Secre- 
tary.” It bears the imprint of the American Board : 
‘‘Rooms of A. B. O. F. M, 1 Somerset Street, Bos- 
ton.” It is sent with the Manual to those who offer 
themselves for missionary service, and is accompanied 
by the following note : 

‘‘ Should there be any doubts in relation to any of han 
doctrines, will the candidate please mention the fact in 
replying to the second question of the Manual [‘' Have you 
any doubts respecting any of the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches sustaining the missions under the Board ?"’}, 
in order that opportunity may be given, should it seem 
desirable, for farther correspondence or conference upon 
the matter ? E. K. ALDEN, 

‘* Home Secretary.”’ 

What we have printed in brackets accompanies the 
original, but as a foot-note. 

It has been supposed by some of our contemporaries 
that Dr. Alden is pursuing in a straightforward way 
the cautious and conservative methods of his pred 
ecessors in office, and that some persons are endeav- 
oring to introduce a new departure in the adminis. 
tration of the Board, by the abrogation of old tests 
or the introduction of new doctrines. We have 
never seen any evidence in support of this suspicion. 
But it is very evident from this simple narra- 
tive that a new departure in administration has 
been introduced by Dr. Alden. Never before in the 
history of the American Board has any Home Secre- 
tary undertaken to issue a creed ora ‘‘ memorandum,” 
or to teil candida'tes for missionary appointment 
what are the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches. Dr. Alden has issued three such creeds. 
Never before, we think, in the history of Oongrega- 
tionalism has any individual undertaken to state 
with authority what are the doctrines held by the 
Oongregational churches, or to construct a standard 
to which applicants for ordination must conform. 
Dr. Alden has issued two such, both of them officially, 
as Secretary of the American Board. If the time has 
come whenthe American Board should havea creed, 
the American Board should determine what that 
creed shall be. Dr. Alden’s creed has never been sub- 
mitted to the Board, never even been approved by the 
Prudential Committee ; we doubt whether it has ever 
been presented to the Prudential Committee. The 
Prudential Oommittee has distinctly refused to adopt 
any creed or any theological statement that looks like a 
creed ; and yet this creed, unauthorized by the churches, 
uvauthorized by the Board, unauthorized by the 
Prudential Committee, is sent to candidates for mis- 
sionary service as an authoritative statement of the 
‘‘ doctrines commonly held by the churches,” and in 
more than one instance the eandidate has been 
specially catechised respecting his acceptance of the 
particular statements of this particular creed. We 
may hereafter print this third and last creed sent out 
with the imprint of the Board. At present, however, 
we do not propose to discuss the correctness of. the 
creed ; we simply call attention to the fact that the 
Home Secretary is sending out a creed, as a standard 
and test of doctrine, without authority from either 
Board or Prudential Oommittee. Having in July, 
1886, publicly withdrawn one creed from circulation 
because it had been suggested that it might be inter- 
preted as a declaration of faith adopted by the Board, 
in Jane, 1887, he sends out a similar creed with a note 
appended which certainly would give the impression 
to apy who received it that it was an official and 
authoritative statement of ‘‘ the doctrines commonly 
held by the churches sustaining the missions under 
the Board.” Having publicly and officially intimated 
in Jaly, 1886, that the result of inquiries in all cases 
of correspondence ‘‘is presented to the Prudential 
Committee for action,” in Jane, 1887, without pre- 
senting the correspondence to the Pradential Oom- 
mittee, he rej2cts a candidate of whose otherwise 
admirable qualifications for the work there is no 
doubt, because, in response to his inquiries, she 
avows, not her dishelief, but her non-belief, in re- 
spect to one of the articles of this unauthoriz:d 
creed. 

If any one questions this statement of facts, the 
senior Editor of The Christian Union holds himself 
responsible to make the statement good before any 
committee pussessing authority to examine the 


records and correspondence of the American Board. 


But the Home Secretary will not question the state- 
ment. 

We desire to be perfectly frank and perfectly 
clearly understood. Wedo not object to the adop- 
tion of new methods of administration; but they 
should be adopted openly, by the proper authorities, 
and after full and free discussion. If, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, there is a danger that a departure 
from the faith may creep into the work of foreign 
missions, the Board has not only a right but a duty 
of adopting whatever methods are necessary to pro. 
tect the work intrusted to it. But if the Home 
Secretary thinks such an innovation necessary, he 


shculd not adopt it without obtaining the sanction — 


of the Prudential Committee ; and if the Prudential 
Committee thinks such an innovation neceszary, it 
should not adopt it without reporting the fact and 
the reasons to the very first meeting of the Board. 
This has not been done. On the contrary, the H »me 
Secretary has issued a creed without the previous 
knowledge of the Board or the Prudential Committee ; 
when his course was criticised he has publicly 
announced that he has withdrawn the creed from 
circulation ; he has then issued a second creed, and, 
when again criticised, he has publicly declared that he 
intends to send it ont no more ; and when the public 
criticism ceases, because the course criticised is sup- 
posed to have ceased, he privately issues a third creed, 
with the same imprint of the Board, with the same 
appearance of its authority, but without the know!- 
edge of the Board, and without the approbation, if 
not withont the knowledge, of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. This is not the way in which changes of 
administration should be made in a great missionary 
organization. It is not frank, candid, open, above- 
board. Theseare plain words ; we hope they will be 
understood ; in our judgment, the time has come for 
speaking plainly and explicitly. 


THE WORK OF A NOVEL WITH A © 
| PURPOSE. 


Y zealous champions of ‘‘ art for art’s sake” the 
‘*novel with a purpose” is held lichtly, just as 

a certain class of young artists are prone to condemn 
as ‘‘ literary” apy picture embodying a strong im- 
pulse to express thought or sentiment or avything 
beyond mere skill in craftemanship. In the various 
creeds of the ‘‘ realists” also, allegiance to the novel 
with a purpose has no place. Flaubert could hardly 
have pleaded that his pictures of vice were painted 
in such vivid colors to deter the would-be vicious. 
Zola has made a lame plea for his Rougon-Macquart 
series as illustrating the visiting of the sina of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation, and consequently empbasizing the moral 


responsibility of the individual ; bat Zola’s pages show | 


a reveling in vileness for its own sake. Realists of 
the Howells and James order insist only upon truth 
of facts. They would say that there is no large pur- 
pose to be seen in the details of the commonplace 
lives which they photograpb, that no moral is 
to be deduced, and their studies begin nowhere and 
end nowhere, leaving no one the wiser or better. And 
yet the largest triumph achieved in recent fiction is 
the triumph of a novel with a purpose—Walter 
Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 

There have been other successes in this direction 
which every one remembers. OUharles R3ade dealt 
the tyranny of English trades unionism a blow in his 
**Pat Yourself in His Piace,” the denunc’ation in 
‘Hard Oash” of the abures of the insane asylums 
had a good effect, and in his ‘ Foul Play” he did 
something to protect sailors from the greed of 
owners willing to send out heavily insured rotten 
ships. Wilkie Oollins’s protest against the extreme 
English passion for athleticism in his ‘‘Man and 
Wife” undoubtedly did some good. Instances 
might be multiplied in English fiction, while at 
home we naturally turn to ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Oabin,” 
and among the novels of recent years to ‘‘ Ramona” 


and ‘‘ Mrs. Herndon’s Income,” as examples of the 


power of fiction with an earnest purpose. Bat Mr. 
Basant, as gome one has said, ‘‘has been blessed 
beyond others in seeing a swift and beautiful fruition 
of his desire.” 

Oaly a few years since Mr. Besant, moved to pity 
for the unspeakable misery of poor life in the East 
End of London, undertook to set before the “ better 
classes” the suffering of their brothers and sisters. 
To the well todo in London this life has been un- 
kuown. They rarely havea glimpse of the human 
beings whe are huddled together in syaalid East Ead 


| dens, _— withoat a thou ght of moral or mental 
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welfare, whose highest idea of luxury is a ‘‘ belly 
full” of coarse food and a bottle of poisonous gin. 
There are ‘‘ prisoners of poverty” in every city, but 
in London the poorest of the poor seem to pass their 
lives under more miserable conditions and lead a more 
degraded and brutal existence than anywhere else 
in the civilized world. Nota single ray of sunshine 
piercee the murky gloom of their surroundings. Their 
only relief isthe gin-shop. They exist without hope 
for this life or the next. Their savagery seems im- 
possible ; indeed, it was not realized by polite society 
until Mr. Besant told the truth, as fully as it was pos: 
sib'e to tellit in his novel. But to him this human 
apguish was something more than ‘‘ material.” He 


did not rest at graphic description and clever story. 


telling, but he went on to suggest a way for light- 
ening a little the burdens which were crushing 
these hopeless slaves to poverty. He suggested the 
idea of a ‘‘ People’s Palace,” an ample, well-endowed 


institution free to all, providing entertainment and 


pleasant idling-places for those who could otherwise 
only choose between the gutter and a gin-mil], and 
providing also means of instruction, incentives to 
some sort of self-improvement. His appeal was 
heard. His idea crystallized into shape, men’s sym- 
pathies were stirred, money was forthcoming, and 
the other day the Queen of England drove in state 


_ frcm Paddington to Whitechapel to open the ‘‘ Peo- 


ple’s Palace,’’and Walter Besant was rightly the hero 
of the hour, held in love and honor by the poor who 
found in the novelist their best friend. | | 
To thia novel with a purpose is due a great charita 
ble work undertaken where it was most needed. Will 
apy modern writer of fiction for fiction’s sake rear a 
monument like the ‘‘ People’s Palace”? What has 
Z»la accomplished toward making the world better 
by his pictures of depraved and distorted human 
nature? Fiction in Mr. Besant’s hands has proved 
a powerful instrument for gocd. He has used his 
gifis not selfichly, but for the benefit of others. Mere 
professionalism in literature is essentially selfish. It 


- is something in the world, yet in the best sense not 


of it. It is the point of view of the craftsman, re- 
gard‘ng human love and hate, j»y and sorrow, and 
suffering only as material to be turned to his account. 
But the warm-blooded, manly writer cannot deny 
the humanity of which heis a part. Nothing human 
is foreign to a writer 1 ke Mr. Besant. H's sympa 
thies are awake, and, feeling as he does with others, 
he seeks to stretch out to them the helping hand of 
one who is a man as well as a writer of fiction. He 
has abundantly vindicated the novel with a purpose, 
if vindication were needed. His triumph has been 
an exceptional proof that those who have any gift of 


expression must, if they would use it rightly, keep in. 


touch with humanity, actually interest themselves in 
tle lives about them, cherish their power of sympa- 
thy, deal with vital things, and seek to leave behind 


them, not a vague memory of clever technique, but a 


world the better for their lives and work. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has a friend, a lady, who lives in thecountry, 
and who does not often go to the city at this season that 
she does not carry a message from the country to those who 
are imprisoned in the city’and rarely get a release from it. 
She habitually carries a big handful of flowers with her. 
The other day, after some shopping at Daniell’s, she gave a 
large bunch from the lilacs she carried in her hand to the 
sbop-girl who had waited on her. Going to another part of 
the same counter, she presently saw the girl breaking off 
the sprays from the branch and distributing them along the 
counter to the other girls. As she drew near the lady, the 
latter said to her, ‘*‘ lf you are going to make such good use 
of those flowers, I must give you more.”’ ‘‘ No,’’ was the 
reply, with a pleasant shake of the head ; ‘‘if you have any 
more to give away, please give them to the girl who is wait- 
ing on you now.’’ This she did, and presently a new dis- 
tribution began from that point; and before the lady left 
the store she had the pleasure of seeing all that portion of 
it brightened up by the lilacs at the girls’ breasts, and the 
sunshine they had brought from the country was in the 
girls’ faces. It wasalittlething, but who can tell how much 
it did tor those hearts and lives that day? Such a service 
does more toward solving one of the difficult problems of 
our American life than many a. convention address, 
because it demonstrates that sympathy which overleaps all 
class barriers and makes all the world kin. This lady often 
distributes her flowers in the horse-cars to those whose hungry 
eyes ask ior one, or in the streets to porters, newsboys, and 
poor women whose faces tell the story of their hard and 
biossomless lives. Next time, country reader, you go to 
the city, try our friend's experiment: carry a handful of 
flowers witn you—tbesimpie ones are the best ; flowers that 
carry with them a remembrance of green fisids, rounded 


hilis, singing brooks, great vistas with distant views, | 


Meditative cows orpamenting the pasture lands, sweet 
singing birds, the hum of the industrious bee—and see how 


what light of thankfulness will flash from thoss eyes whén 
you offer to this virtuous greed its healthful gratification. 2 


The Spectator has witnessed and narrated so many acts 
of discourtesy in cars and steamboats—for many folks 
forget, when they are traveling, that they are gentlemen— 
that he witnessed with delight and records with pleas- 
ure an act of rare courtesy last week on the West 
Shore Railroad. That road exercises a faith in the 
honesty of the public which is most unusual. 1t does not 
lock its seats down; forit assumes that no man who has 
paid for one seat will try to occupy four while other 
passengers are without any. The Spectator travels nota 
little on this railroad, and his observation inclines him to the 
belief that this faith is well founded. This particular after- 
noon two gentlemen were enjoying the luxury of two seats 
turned so as to face each other ; stretched out at full length, 
with their heads back, they were apparently preparing for 
an afternoon nap, when a negress enteredthe car. She was 
very black, and very stout, and very perspiring, and had a 
box and a bundle in her hands. The car was fall, though 
not crowded ; and she was not an attractive seat com- 
panion. A3 she waddled along the aisle and came up to the 
place where these gentlemen were sitting, one of them 
sprang to his feet and in the twinkling of an eye had one of 
the seats turned over and left vacant. She stopped ; stared 
at them ; stared at the vacant seat; stared at them again, 
as though she could not comprehend a courtesy the like of 
which she had never before experienced in her life; and 
then, slowly taking in the idea that that seat had been left 
for her, put her box and bundle into it and dropped down 
into it herself, without saying a word. The Spectator 
divined that her experience was simply unutterable. 


The other day, stopping at one of the fine hotels in one 
of our large cities, the Spectator went in search of the 
telegraph office. He heard the click of the machine, and 
absent-mindedly stepped up to the desk and took the blank 
which the operator handed out. It was a blank order toa 
broker to buy stock. The Spectator put the blank in his 
pocket, noted the lesson, and went in search of what he 
wanted. What does the stock speculators’ branch office in 
the hotel mean? what the stock quotations in my dally 
papers? This: that from Maine to Georgia, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, this gambling mania has 
spread until it is a nationalepidemic. It means that young 
men are tired of producing wealth by honest toil, and want 
to make it by a “lucky hit.’” And what does a lucky hit 
mean? It means a successful robbery. It means muney 
transferred by a skillful operation from the pocket of one 
man to the pocket of afother ; it means one man so much 
the poorer and another so muchthe richer; it means genteel 
and reputable theft. This is not business, it is brigandage 
To say this is not to condemn all speculation ; it is not to join 
in the cant condemnation of all middlemen. ‘‘ What is the 
use,’’ cries the communist, as he stops to drink at the road- 
side, *‘ of this lead pipe ? one cannot drink }ead pipe.’’ No, 
good sir, onecannot. But you could not drink here at the 
roadside if lead pipe did not bring the water from the spring 
in the hillside half amile away. Whatis to be condemned 
is wealth gathered withenut toil, of hand or brain; not pro- 
duced by industry, but filched by skill; not won from 
nature, but skillfully taken from those who have won it by 
their toil. 


The Spectator has no fault to find with Dr. Holmes’s 
charming poem called ‘* The Voiceless,’’ stirring the reader 
to pity for those pathetic souls ‘‘who die with all their 
music inthem.’’ If he were a poet, however, he would like 
to write a companion to this poem, on another class of 
beings whose fate, it seems to him, is quite as pitiable as 
that of the voiceless ; viz , those who are expected to say 
something on every occasion. Ministers occupy the front 
rank of these doomed battalions. To be sure, very often 
they like to talk, but very often they do not, and, what is 
more, feel that they have nothing to say ; but they must say 
it—as Carlyle preached the gospel of silence in forty vol- 
umes! It is not only the weekly sermon, and the week-day 
meetings, but at the social events, the christenings, mar- 
riages, and deaths, he is expected always to have a word to 
say, and an appropriate word. How his heart sinks when 
he tries to slip quietly into some assembly, where he wouid 
like to listen and learn in silence, to suddenly hear: ‘‘I see 
our brother 80-and-8o0 among the audience ; will he kindly 
take a seat upon the platform ?’’ and, later, ‘‘ We should be 
happy to hear a few remarks from our brother.’’ Is it any 
wonder that the utterance from pulpit and desk sometime: 
strikes us as a trifle diluted? How can it be otherwise 
when the poor man has been forced to pour out ideas and 
sentiments all the week so profusely that nothing is left 
but what kitchen maids call the ‘‘dreenings’’? The Spec- 
tator does not suppose that there is any remedy for this sad 
state of things, but he should like to rouse a sentiment of 
pity for these martyrs, as Dr. Holmes has done for the snf- 
ferers from the opposite affliction. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 


R MEREDITH closed his service as teacher of 

the Boston Saturday Bible Class last week, every 

seat in the Tremont Temple being occupied and all the 
available space besides utilized by those who stood. 
This service was most impressive and sympathetic, the 
lecture on Moses being in Dr. Meredith's most terse 
and eloquent style. At the conciusion of the address a 
series of complimentary resolutions was adopted, and, as 


many avaricious eyes will watch your simple wealth, and | & token of esteem and appreciation, Mr. Coiby, a mem- | 


ber of the class, presented the teacher with a watch, a 
book containing the names of the class, and tickets of 
passage to Europe and return. Dr. M:redith in re- 
sponse sald that he has accepted his call to Brooklyn 
because of a solemn conviction of duty, as clear to his 
mind as was the call of Moses to lead the Israelites to 


had remained in Boston he should have resigned his 
position as teacher of the class, as he had no longer the 
nervous energy to lead the class and appear in his pulpit 
fresh on Sunday morning, and that he should not again 
teach a Bible class on Saturday afternoons. The 
history of this Boston class is unique. It was begun 
seventeen years ago by some thirty Sunday-school 
teachers, on an undenominational basis, holdiog its 
meetings ia the Berkeley Street Church. It contiaued, 
with varying success, for six years, when it met in 
Wesleyan Hall, the Rev. H. M. Parsons teacher, with 


Dr. Meredith was chosen leader, the hall became 
crowded, and the class removed to the Mefonian and nad 
an attendance of some 500. Outgrowing theses ac- 
commodations, {t entered Tremont Temple, where—the 
statement is—the attendance for the year was on the 
average 2300 each session, and recently the numbers 
have largely increased, the hall frequently being crowded 
to its fullest capacity. When we remember that this 
class is composed of people of all shades of theological 
opinion, that the Bible lessons have been di:cussed, not 
only by the teacher, but by question and answer from 
the floor, it is remarkable that a man so pronounced and 
radical in some respects should be able to hold sucha 
mass in hi3 easy and absolute control. It has been the 
power of personalism—quick insight, large comprenen- 
sion, swift generalization, apt response, incisive siate. 
ment, genuine love of truth, and powerful elog ienc: ; 
these qualities, combining and shooting forth at white 
heat, fuse the entire class into sympathy and cunsen ing 
unity. Fora successor to Dr; Meredith to teacn wis 
class I hear the name of George W. Cable, of North- 
hamptoa, mentioned more prominently than any other. 


The Cunard Steamship Company has been fined 
$1 000 for bringing an insane pauper to Boston in the 
vessel ‘'C,phalonia.” The Boston authorities forbade 
the landiag of this old woman, who was put on board 
by her son, with no means except her passage ticxet, 
and no friends to support her after her artivai in this 
port. She was put out of sight in some way, and Col- 
lector Salstonstall held the Company respuasibie, and 
fined it to cover the infringement of law fur bringing to 
these shores an insane pauper. Woaolesome exccuuon 
of law, no dcubt, will be an eye-opener. 


Master-Workman Powderly came to Boston and 
addressed a large audierice in Mechanics’ Hail on Satur- 
day evening, the proceeds of the tickets going to help 
support the Worcester County shoe sirikers, who bave 
been out siace January, and who are feeling sorely the 
pressure of gaunt poverty. Mr. Powderly had « hearty 
reception by the Kaights of Labor. He said he is no 
monarch, yet, as the head of an organization whicn is 
‘‘laboring to bring this country back to her origiaal 
moorings, I do represent more than any moaarcn on 
God’s earth.” He fired a hot shot at intemperance: 
‘*Had I ten miilion tongues and a throat fur each 
tongue, I would say to every man, woman, and enild 
here to night, ‘ Throw strong drink aside as you would 
an ounce of liquid hell. It sears the conscience, it 
destroys everythuiz it touches. ... I have seen it in 
every city this de of the Mississippi, and 1 know that 
the most damping curse to the laborer is tnat which 
gurgies from the neck of the bottle. 1 nad rather be at 
the head of an organization having one hundred tnou- 
sand honest, earnest temperance men than ul tae head 
of an organization of tweive million drinkers, woe.ner 
moderate or any other kiod.” Tne rapiurous applause 
which followed this utterance is propaetic of » better 
day for labor. 


At Aniover, Munday of this week, there was not the 
slightest &n »wledge as to What the report of ine Visitors 
will Tae general feeling is that 1t will be Anuwn oy 
Friday of this week. Mocanwhiie the wo:k at tne 
Szsminary goes on. Dr. E. C. Smyth preacned ihs 
Baccaiaureave sermon on Sunday, 4 gran i uiscourse un 
rignteourness, a8 if strange Loing 1s svOn iO Dappea, 
aud the J'rustees met on MunJay ani read ibe cunsiiiu- 
liun, aS Lhe stalu‘es require al aDuual Moelins, ant 
Lhen proceeded to the dry detalis of Dus.noss asif un 
Cunscious Of apy threatened theological eartnquake, 
the one thing that everybody is cucivuus to an ow Is 
what the deliverance of the Visitors will be. Tae appilt- 


relatively large. Tuis paragrapn from ibe Boswn 
Advertiser” collates some inwresting facts: 


‘* There are many interesting facts concerning the work 
of the S:minary during the past year. lu the number of 


reguiar students, Andover stands, among the seven theo- 


the promised land. He further announced that if he 


an attendance of less than a hundred. Two years later | 


caltiuns for admissions to the n:xt Class have 
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jorical seminaries in the denomination, second only to Yale ; 
while in the number of professors it far exceeds all others. 
In the senior and middle classes are several students who 
began their preparation for the ministry in other sem- 
inaries, in some instances of other denominations. Seven 
students have been purening at Andover a post-graduate or 
One of these is a doctor of philosophy 
from the theological depastme:i* of Boston University ; one 
is from that stronghold of or:nodoxy, Oberlin Seminary, 
and another is from that famous Presbyterian institution, 
Union Theologica! Seminary. As showing the esteem in 
which Andover theological teaching is held by those who 
have tried it, it is noted that this year, as last, the student 
who has been awarded the so-called foreign scholarship 
for superior attainments and specially marked ability, a 
prize which entitles him and enables him tospend a year 
in foreign travel and study, elects to remain and study 
here.’”’ 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ORE delegates than ever before were present at 
the International Sunday-School Convention 
which met bere June 1, 2, and 3, but many less than had 
been expected, and many less than entertainment had 
Every Province and State was 
represented, and even Alaska. A large number of 
prominent Sunday-school workers, including Genera] 
Fisk, Drs. Schauffler, Grammar, Dunning, Hurlbut, 
and Wharton, and Mr. Jacobs, were in attendance, 
although Dr. Vincent, Mr. Ferris, and all the speakers 
for the last evening were conspicuously absent, Dr. Vin- 
cent’s excellent paper on Sunday-School Assembifes 
being read by Dr. Hurlbut. The Convention, however, 
seemed to lack the ususl enthusiasm, owing to various 
reasons. The sessions were held in an armory capable 
of seating six thousand people, the acoustic qualities of 
which were of the woret kind. Then so mucb had been 
published about the groat crowd which was expected, 
and of the necessity of securing reserved seats before- 
hand, that people thought there would be no room for 
them and so did not attend, and therefore the building 
was not filled at any time, even after the delegates had 
been appointed a committee to request their hosts to be 
present. Notone of the sessions was begun on time, and 
those who at first were punctual, after waiting once or 
twice, gave up being prompt ; the result of which was 
that every meeting was hurried, the papers were crowded 
together, and a large part of the most valuable reports 
from different States was omitted. A great deal of time 
was consumed in singing, and even drilling in singing 
one particular verse, which many delegates did not con- 
sider to be the object of theirlong journey. There was, 
of course, no opportunity for discussions, nor for those 
who presented resolutions to appear before the commit- 
tee having them in charge to state the reasons for offer- 
ing them. 

The leading speeches were made by General Fisk, 
who seemed to be exceedingly popular; by Dr. Dun- 
ning, of Boston, in favor of Normal Classes, of which 
he is a strong advocate, and by Dr. Hurlbut, of New 
Jersey, in the same line ; by Dr. Wharton, of Alabama. 
on Sunday-school work in the South, which he urged 
because of the present readiness of the South to receive 
new ideas, because of the great increase of population, 
becauze of the fight against whisky, and because of the 
great missionary field which that part of the country 
afforded ; by Dr. Schaufii+r, of New York, who handled 
the topic of class-teaching in a very witty and forcible 
manner; by the Rev H. C. Woodruff, of Connecticut, 
showing the good results of correspondence, and urging 
a foreign Suuday-School Association; by Mr. T. E. 
Clark, of Iowa, on frontier work, in which he empha- 
sized the i:fluence of Sunday-schools on the temper- 
ance sentiment in Iowa, Kansas, and Dakota; and by 
E. Nelson Biake, of Caicago. The leading thought of 
the Convention was the importance of house to-house 
visitation, and a canvass throughout the country where 
schools already exist A great deal of that kind of 
work was reported as having been done during the last 
three years. In Liiinofs, Indiana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Connecticut, every county is organized, and in the last 
three every town. Connecticut reports 254 per cent: 
of the whoie population in the Sunday-school, which is 
the jargest proportion of any State. It is now estimated 
that there are 16 500 000 Sunday-school scholars in the 
word, and 2 000,000 teachers, of whom more than 
half are in the United States and the Provinces. All 
sorts of resolutions were offered ; many telegrams were 
received and sent, among the latter one of congratula- 
tion to the Q wen, after which ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” 
Was sung. Many speakers urzed the not taking lesson 
helps into classes, and using only the Bible when there. 
A communication was reccived from Miss Willard re- 
questing the i: fluence of the Convention for introduc- 
ing tew perance t& Xt-books into the public schools, for the 
establisument of tree Kindcryartensand kitcnen gardens, 
for the suppression of impure iiterature, for the enact- 


ment of laws against the sale of tobacco to minors, and 


for pushing the idea of the White Cross Leaguo in the 
Sunday-schools. The lesson committee reported that 
the lessons for 1888 would be divided equally between 
Matthew and the Old Testament, for 1889 between 
Mark and the Old Testament, and for 1890 the wholes 
year will be oa the Gospel of Luke ; the tendency of 
which is to have less skipping and more consecutive 
study. There will be a quarterly missionary lesson as 
well as one on temperance, though the latter fs contrary 
to the beat judgment of the ccmmittee. 

Most interesting of all was the Primary Session 
hald in Farwell Hall, Thursday afternoon, under the 
charge of W. A. Hartshorn, of Boston, at which there 
were addresses by Mrs. E. G. Wheeler, of Oregon, 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts and Mra. J. 8. Ostrander, of New 
York, Mtss Harlow, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, of Pennsylvania. The fact that this was held in 
a good hall, which was fu!l, may account in part for its 
superiority, as a similar séssion in the armory at the 
same time was very dull. 

The closing address was made by B. F. Jacobs, of 
Il}inots, who beld the attention of his audience to a late 
hour. Many delegates seemed somewhat disappointed 
in the Convention, and thought that it would have been 
better if there had been an opportunity to hear more 
from practical Sunday-3school workers and less from 
distinguished clergymen. Everybody felt the lack of 
enthusiasm because of the partially filled house, and 
there was some grumbling because of faulty executive 
management and because this was not the first time 
that some of the addreszes had been heard. The Con. 
vention did not at any time reach the high-water mark 
of some previous years. 


At the election of six new Circuit Court Judges last 


Monday the friends of law and order and of non-parti- 


san politics gained another victory. The entire citi- 
zens’ ticket, nominated by the lawyers, and consisting 
of an equal number of Republicans and Democrats, 
was elected by a majority of twoto one. This was es 
pecially gratifying because one of the successful candi 
dates was Mr. Grinnell, who conducted the prosecution 
against the Anarchists last summer, and against whom 
their rage was especially directed. 


THE TWO GHOSTS. 


By THE LATE REV. Samvet W. Derrie.p, D._D. 


Bl her ghosts met on an April day, 
When the air was brisk and chill ; 
For each was bound a different way, 
And neither might be still. 
The one ghost to the other said: 
**T feel so calm and glad, 
‘With the vapors warm around me spread.”’ 
_ But the other ghost was sad— 
‘‘ For I,’’ it cried, *‘ am torn and tossed 
Ard weary and worn and late; 
And after awhile I shall be lost, 
And this must be my fate !’’ 
Swiftly to me one figure flew, 
And thus I heard it say: 
‘*T am To-morrow !’’—Then I knew 
The other was Yesterday. 


SURVIVALS IN SURNAMES. 


By Isaac B. CHOATE, 


T may not be without curious interest, even if it 

promise no practical result, to trace in our English sur- 
names some of the offices and dignities of the medieval 
church. To carry the study into secular life would 
lead too far afield for any ordinary paper. The limits 
we have get will require that we content ourselves with 
but a short and rapid glance. 

The church remains‘in our famfly names under two 
forms—Church and Kirk. The former keeps the orig- 
inal speliing, the latter the original pronunciation. To 
illustrate this point it will only be necessary to say that 
in the Domesday Book of the twelfth and thirteernth 
centuries the name of County Kent is written Chenth. 
The ch and th were then hard. In the south of Eng- 
land the written form was kept while the pronunciation 
underwent a change. In the northern counties, and in 
Scotland, where writing and printing were less practiced, 
the form of the word had to conform to the sound which 
held over. We shall see something similar in the case 
of the leading official. 

The parson was called such in early times, but his 
name was spelled persone, as we see from Chaucer : 

** A good man there was of religioun, 
That was a poure Persone of a town, 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk, 
He was also a lerned man, a cierk, 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche.”’ 

Here the word ‘‘ Persone” is to be pronounced parson, 
and in the same way ‘“‘ werk” and ‘‘clerk” should be 
read wark and clark, just as Carlyle used to speak them, 
and just as they are still spoken by many both in Eng. 
land and in this country. Mr. Lower has a theory that 


| * Persone,” like Pierson and Pearson, is but Pierre’s 


| 


son—that {s, Peter’s son. This 's not so likely as that 
he was called the Person by eminence. Respect for the 


office has preserved the word as spoken, and we now © 


have to write it parson. 

Chaucer's lines introduce to us another office which 
this man held. He was a clerk ; that is, a reader fn the 
church, for a clerk—clericus—was called such from his 
ability to read, rather than to write, as we know from 
the legal phrase, benefit of clergy, which could be 
claimed by any one able to read his neck-verse. It may 
be more nearly correct to say that ‘‘ persone” expresses 
the dignity of the station, and clerk the duties of the 
office. However that may be, we have the position well 
represented in the family name C ark. Originally it 
was the equivalentof ‘‘ clergyman,” and it belonged en- 
tirely to the ordained ministry. The only bint I have ever 
found that the name Clark might in some instances have 
been assumed or given from secular employment is the 
occurrence in the Writs of Parliament of the name 
Churcheclerk. This suggests the possibility of a clerk 
who was not of the church. 

Priest, Pope, and Bishop are names which explata 
themselves, Toe only difliculty they present is that 
they are so common—at any rate, Pope, and posalbly 
Bishop—as to show that the name was bestowed 
asa sobriquet. Inthe case of Pope there is no room 
for doubt that such was its origin. This carries ug 
back to those pageantries and mock ceremonies which 
were 80 popular with all classes and conditions of 
men throughout the Middle Ages. It is said, for in- 
stance, that at the Epipbany, ‘‘in well-nigh every 
parish the visit of the Magi, always accounted to have 
been royal personages, was regularly celebrated. 
Though the manner varied in different places, the cus- 
tom was more or less the same. There was a great 


feast, and one of the company was always elected | 


king, the rest being, according to the lots they drew, 
either ministers of state or maids of honor.” Merrick 
refers to these pageantries : 
‘“‘Thy mummeries, thy twelfe-tide kings, 
Thy queens, thy Christmas revellings.”’ 

It thus appears that the name King came in under 
the sanction of the church, and we see why it is met 
with so frequently. That it was a sobriquet such as 
our ancestors were very fond of bestowing appears 
from the occurrence of such names as Littleking, which 
would be applied to such a feast-appointed monarch 
whose smal] size made the occasion a!] the more merry. 
Wyteking was one of these soverefgns who wore a 
white dress. Kyngesman (Kingman) was one who 
attended upen the ruler of the revels. 

Abbot and Prior, or Pryor, tell their own story. 
Frere brings to mind the friar, so ‘‘ pleasant of absolu- 


tion.” The Crosiers are those who bore the pastoral. 


staff. The Bennets are so numerous that it is likely 
some of them took their name from Banedict; but it is 
supposed that many derive their name from the exor- 
cists of the church whose business it was to drive out 
evil spirits by the laying on of hands and sprinkling 
with holy water. If this supposition {1s correct, then 
the name Bennet is connected with the verb io ban. 
Cannon and Monk are plain enough; but Munn, asa 
form of the latter, or rather of the earlier Moyne, {is not 
so evident. Chaplin and Chaplain are the same. Dea- 
con is rare. Saxton becomes plain through sexton, 
secretan, sacristan. He used to have charge of the 
robes and vestments of the priest. Tom Hood says: 
** He went and fold the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell,’’ 

but it is more likely that this was done by Mr. Beadle, 
Biddle, Bedell, or however he spelled his name, ‘for this 
officer was originally a summoner, acting under the 
sheriff's orders. In his civil capacity he is now known 
under the name of Sumner. 

The good old vicar’s descendants live about us as 
Vicks, Vickarys, and Vickermans. The Palmers are a 
host, and each one, in his name, recalls those pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land which were so frequently made 
in the time of the Crusades. As one meets them in the 
street, he looks instinctively for the scallop shell jn their 


hats, if he has outgrown the childish fancy that such | 


persons always bear palm-branchesin their hands. An- 
other name likely to call up visions dimly seen with 
misty eyes is Armitage. This is but the cockney form 
of hermitage—the A being discarded, and the ¢ replaced 
by a, as was found to be the case in persone, Plers the 
Plowman mentions the Armitages as thc se 

**That holden them in their celles,”’j 


They were the more quiet and studious of the monks. 

Visions such as this name and others of kindred origin 
call up are but glimpses, at the best, of a season which 
lies under the half-iights of a morning sun shining 
through drifting mists. If in these we find an opening 
through which streams out some gleam of light from 
that fervid g.ow kindled in the meditative exercises of 
cloister life, the study of these names will not result in 
merely gratifying an idle curiosity. It will help us ta 
rehabilitate the life of early times with something of the 
show this made while it was passing, 7 
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June 16, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 


MEETING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
¢ & sixty-first annual meeting of the American 


Home Missionary Society, June 7-9, held in the 


Washington Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Sara- 
toga, has been one fully up to its usual high standard of 
interest. Recent rains following a dry time have given 
an overflowing wealth of leaf and grass and flowers, and 
a temperature just a golden mean enabled us to vastly 
enjoy the beauty of Saratoga ; and in early June 
there is no rush of fashionable visitors to make plain 
folks of moderate means feel themselves out of place. 
The opening sermon was preached to a large and grati- 
fied audience by F. A. Noble, D.D., pastor of the Union 


Park Congregational Church, and was a vigorous and 


well-put protest against the failure of very many of our 
rich men to pay their share of the coat of preserving the 
liberties, the regard for law, and all the other good 
things which are conditioned upon and rooted in a 
vigorous pushing of Christian work. They get the largest 
and richest of the results, and their failure to respond 
to the obligation which this involves is what makes the 
discontent of labor really formidable. The case is so 
urgent that whoever has special gifts Is inexcusable if he 
does not bring them to bear. Suppose Washington, 
Grant, or Lincoln had not helped with that wherein 
they were superior to other men. A matter of the first 
interest is the debt, the way it was incurred and paid, 
and the future plan of dealing with such exigencies as 
arose this year through the coincidence of unexpected 
outgoes with abnormal shrinkage of income. Legacies 
were only $63,000, or $30,000 less than the average for 
several years, and $108 000 leas than the year before. 
Enlarged work had been undertaken, based on the expec- 
tation of more than an average income. Heretofore 
missionaries have had to wait and berrow if they must, 
often at usurious rates, or else friends have made special 
advances, sometimes at great inconvenience. 

This year the sensible plan was adopted of taking this 
from the banks, who were glad to find use for it ata 


- moderate rate, although those who borrowed it had no 


collateral except the good name of the Society. The 
churches came to the rescue when the facts were known. 

For the future it is deafrable to avoid these stresses 
and special appeals, for several reasons : (1) They make 
giving spasmodic and emotional. (2) Special appeals 
for our Society crowd out a due and proportionate 
sense of the claims of other societies. (3) They compel 
invaluable men, who have more than enough to do, to 
waste strength in the harassments of such seasons. It is 
like crippling a President or Governor with the squabble 
of office-seekers—perhaps the chief evil that civil 
service reform seeks to ‘‘ civilizo off the face of the 
earth.” It was decided, after full and earnest discussion, 
to replace what has been taken from the $50,000 Swett 
Emergency Fund, and probably increase it to $100,000, 
with the understanding that only the Interest can be 
spent, the principal being used as collateral for loans to 
tide over these financial sandbars. There is a certain 
average and increasing income both from the living and 
from legacies, but periods of five years may sometimes 
be needed for the equalization. An emergency fund is 
a bad thing to have if it can be used in such a way as 
to relieve the churches from the pressure of respons!- 
bility to make deficits good at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The cure of this evil needs, however, to go deep 
enough to reach systematically and certainly the con- 
science of the 50 000 present members in 863 churches 
which gave nothing. Five cents a week on the average 
from each of these would have made this a year of great 
proeperity. In two directions improvement is needed : 
(1) Local associations must take the case of these de- 
linguent churches in hand, and give them no rest till 
they come into a more thrifty and productive state. (2) 
Appeal must be made, not by one cause at a time, inde- 
pendent of and with the appearance of rivalry to other 
causes; the appeal should be made for one all-includ- 
ing cause, with different departments it may be, but 
yet one cause. That is, the appeal for money to be used 
on Home Missionary fields should be made, not by the 
Home Missionary Secretaries alone, but by those of all 


the seven mutually dependent and interwoven causes. 


This is not centralization, but harmonization. It is the 
idea of the body and its members. If one suffer, all 
suffer; if one rejoice, all rejoice. It is not, I believe, a 
secret that such a pooling of the appeal business may 
before long be attempted. 

Two closely related matters of great interest In con- 
nection with socialistic tendencies among certain parts 
of our foreign populations were discussed, and in both 
directions there are good auguries. I refer to the new 
Slavic work, and that among the French Canadians of 
New England. Both classes either are under bad influ- 
ence from Rome, or, in their reaction against priestcraft, 
are fast falling into atheistic and nihilistic ideas. The 
Rev. OC. E. Ameron, who is in charge of the newly or 


genized French Protestant College of Lowell, Mass., 


told us of the struggles to get this work started, and the 
need for pushing it. There are 300,000 in New England 
and 175 000 in Massachusetts. ‘Ten thousand are either 
Protestant or inclined that way. Their future is infi- 
delity or Romanism unless we care for them. The 
priests have tried to stop this immigration, but, finding 


they cannot, are urging them to buy property here, and 


make large portions of New England into a New France. 
What much of New England is to be in a near future 
depends upon what we do for French and Irish Catho- 
lics. They have large families, and are coming in 
greater numbers, driven out by oppression. We have 
small families, and our moat energetic young people are 
leaving for the Weat, the New South, or the cities. In 
the Province of Quebec the Church sucks $40,000,000 
from 2,000,000 people. Our public schools, churches, 
preas, and other advantages have not kept many Amer- 
icans from becoming infidel. Rome means—and some- 
times says so frankly, but not often—to destroy our 
freedom of education and of the press, and our constitu- 
tion of government. Her success would be fatal to us, 
and her failure is almost sure to leave on our hands a 
large element ready for uihiliam or anarchy. Nearly 
all the anarchic material in this country is among popu- 
lations who, in their revolt against Onristianity as 
misrepresented by Rome, have come to a fierce and 
blind disbelief in religion itself. I give these chief 
points in Mr. Ameron’s burning address. As to the 
Polish and Bohemian work the outlook is very hopeful. 
That is, that there are good prospects of a growing work. 
In the ladies’ meeting we had some very inicresting 
details as to the Bohemians by some who have been 
working among them. They are a very much better 
and more accessible material than has been generally 
supposed—honest, appreciative of Kindness, with gooa 
mental abilities and a strong desire for education. There 
has been a large increase im the number of stations in 
the Slavic work. Four men have graduated in a special 
course at Oberlin—two of them Bohemians, one Pole, 
and one Bulgarian—waho wil work among the Poles. 
The chief instruction im this course is in the Bible, thai 
they may be ready to use it as their arsenal, with some 
moral pnoilosephy and theology. It lasts two years, and 


during this time the students have been out every Suu- 


day and during vacation. The Bible is sold and ex- 
plained from house to house. Tne people are afraid of 
their priests, one of whom followed the missionary and 
took the Biblesaway. A semi-monthly, the *‘ Pravda,” 
is eagerly read, and is doing a good work. Many of the 
Bohemians are accumulaung real estate. The Rev. 
H. A. Scnauffier, of Cieveland, wno 1s in charge of this 
work, feels greatly encouraged as to the progress ana 
prospects. A Bibdle Readers School at Cleveland, under 
Miss Clara Hobart, ia an important help in preparing 
workers, At St. Paul, Omaha, lowa City, and severa: 
other new points, work has been commenced. The Rev. 
E. A. Adams and his children, down to tae youngest, a 
boy cf eight years, are pushing work night and day 
in Chicago, and are in neeu of helpers. Sixteen hun- 
dred Polish and 200 6 ohemian families have been 
visited during his vacation by Mr. Lewis, the Polish 
student at Oberlin, and a similar work has been done in 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Toledo. A new station wil 
#000 be opened at La Crosse, Wis. 

Some interesting facts were given about Illinois, where 
the increase of population is more rapid than in all the 
Territories, with two Western States added. The State 
has enough people of foreign birth or parentage to make 
three Siates like Connecticut. The parent Society has 
had to give some special help on account of this con- 
centration. Cnoicago has more Bohemians than any 
other city in the country, and two other cities in the 
Siate have a larger percentage of foreign population 
than Chicago. Egypt” —+. ¢., Southern Lilinois—largely 
settied from the poor whites of the South, some of 
whose families have been there for six generations, is 
very needy, and is welcoming our work in a remarkable 
way. Weare getting some of our choicest and moat 
abundant harvests in that region. A church with sixty- 
four members resulted from a series of meetings in a 
town of considerable size in which there was an aimost 
entire destitution of religious services of any kind ; and 
these converts gave good evidence, in the sacrifices they 
were Willing to make, that the work wasthorough. The 
Rev. Roland Purdue, State Missionary for Southern 
lliinois, has been greatly blessed in this Egyptian wor«. 
The Rev. Wiliiam G. Puddefoot—ihe ‘* Irrepressible 
Puddefoot”—gave an address, which convuised and 
melted us alternately, about the sufferings of mission- 
aries in Michigan for the lack of parsonages. He has 
not been a mere looker-on, but a hard fighter in the 
thick of these glorious yet tragic doings, and it is a 
gvod thing that he is to be engaged the coming year 
in stirring up the torpid and seli-iudulgent all over the 
country. 

The committee to which was referred the question 
of procuring such a change in the laws of New York 
State as would permit the annual meeting to be held 
somewhere outside the State report in favor of holding 
the business meetings for election of officers, etc., in 


) 


the State, but, if {t seems desirable, to hold meetings of 
& popular nature in different parts of the country. Next 
year, however, the place will be Saratoga once more. 
The meetings have reached a very high mark in respect 
to the vigor, point, and incisiveness of the papers and dis- 
cussions, although it was hardly to be expected that the 
extraordinary interest and power of last year would be 
matched. But it was a gathering which it wasa very 


of City Evangelization before the large gathering on 
Wednesday evening was a great success, and were it not 
that The Christian Union has a full report of it I should 
be inexcusable if I were not to try to give some account 
of it. S. W. Powe tu. 


CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


EDNESDAY evening of the Home Missionary 
Convention of the Congregationalists was 
given up to the discussion of City Evangelization. A 
report was presented by a special committee appointed 
last year on this subject, and was followed by addresses 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, Lyman Abbott, J. G. Johnson, 
and Julius H. Seelye. We give both report and ad- 
dresses in full. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


Your committee derive their authority from two 
appointments; one by the Home Missionary Soclety 
at its meeting last year, the other by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches at its meeting last 
fall. By the latter appointment Dr. Pentecost’s name 
-was added to the committee as previously constituted. 
By the first appointment your committee were directed 
to report to the Home Missionary Society in relation to 
the appointment of a secretary for the work in cities, 
Your committee is of the opinion that the home mis- 
sfonary work {fn cities is of pre-eminent importance, but 


appoint a secretary for that work. Whenever the de- 
mands of the field require, and the funds furnished by 
the churches justify, the appointment of another seere- 
tary, it is the opinion of your committee that his relations 
to the other secretaries should be left to be determined by 
she Executive Committee. It is at least very doubtful 
whether the efficiency of the general work would be 
best promoted by such a departmental division as is 
indicated in, if not distinctly contemplated by, the 
resolution under which your committee acts. There is 
also some reason to believe that the general work of such 
a secretary could be batter performed by an undenomi- 
national agency, which, without undertaking directly 
the work of evangelization in any city, would aid in 


im this work as would prevent needless multiplication 
and possible clashing of missionary agencies ; and your 
committee are informed that such a work is con- 
templated by the Evangelical Alliance, ! 
The reselution of the National Council directed yo 

committee ‘‘ to refer to the Executive Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society” ‘‘ such suggesiions as they 
may deem best toward the organization and prosecution 
of evangelistic work under the auspices of that Society 
among the churches and toroughout thecountry.” This 
resolution was evoked by the paper presented to the 
National Council by Dr. George F. Pentecost on Evan- 
gelization. In this paper Dr. Pentecost preseats none 
wo urgently the necessity of a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the distinctive work of evangelization. Christ 
gave to kis disciples in the great commission a double 
charge: to make disciples of all nations, and to teach 
them to observe ali things which he had commanded. 
The modern Christian church is generally composed of 
discipies and their households, and the work of a 
modern Christian pastor is chiefly that of teaching them 
to observe what Carist has commanded. That the 
church puts far too little money and energy of service 


nations—cannot be doubted by any one who wiil give 
even the briefest consideration to tne suggestive statis- 
tics’ which Dr. Pentecost presents in his paper. It is, 


evangelization should be organized denominationaily. 
The success which has attended the labors of Messrs, 


*These statistics (p. 5) show for 1885 number of Congrega- 
tionai churches, 4,170 ; number of ministers, 4,043 ; number of 
charch members, 415,564 ; number of conversieus, 21,729 —a Litle 
more than five per cent. on the basis of memodership, and an 
average of @ littie mure than five to eaca churen, Lu Massachu- 
setts, the strougnoid uf Congregativoalism, 64 churvhes, with a 
membership iu each esceeulug 450 and an aggregate membership 
of 47,063, reported 981 couversions, or a tractivn vver 15 to each 
caurch, or little more than toree per cent. upon the member- 


91 only one or two each. In the whole country, subtracting the 
loss by death and exclusion, ,351, from tne additions by pro- 
feasion of faith, 21,729, “the net gain of conversions over the 


| 


| deaths and loss by discipline ts 12,378, or a little more than two 
per cent., or less than turee souls to church,” 


great privilege to attend. The discussion of the subject 


they are also of the opinion that this Society should not - 


bringing about such a co-operatio2 of all denominations . - 


into the other duty—that of making disciples of ail. 


however, at least very doubtful whether this work of — 


ship. In the same state 160 churches report no conversions, and — 
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Moody and Sankey, and of the various undenomina- 
tional evangelistic services organized locaily under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
indicate that the work of heralding the Gospel can be 
more ¢ffectively performed, if not by undenominational 
agencies, at least in methods f whick denomina- 
tional pecullarities are conspicuously absent. Your 
committee therefore are not prepared to recommend the 
Congregationalists in their denominational capacity to 
organize a working force of evangelists. Even should 
this be deemed the better course, it would be more con- 
sonant with the spirit of the nation, as well as with the 
methods of the denomination, to leave such organizs- 
tion to be effected locally under the supervision of 
State and Local Associations. The ordaining of men 
for distinct evangelistic work would be quite legitimate, 
but whether tLis‘is to be done, and on what conditions, 
are questions to be determined by Congregational Coun- 
clls or Associations, certainly not by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; nor can this Society, in the judgment 
of your committee, undertake to exercise authority over 
a body of evangelists if such a body should be called 
into existence. The only suggestion in Dr. Pentecoat’s 
paper which seems to us to come proper'y before this 
body is that ‘‘ there ought to be evangelists under the 
direction of our Home Missionary Society, whose work 
should be on the frontier where no churches are, to 
preach the Gorpel tu the unsaved, to gather any possi- 
ble Christians together, and prepare the way for the 
Home Missionary pastor.” This is certainly a legiti- 
mate part of the work of the Home Missionary Society. 
The success of the itinerant ministers of the Methodist 
Church in the early history of this country demonstrates 
both the practicability and the importance of such a 
work as is apparently contemplated in Dr. Pentecost’s 
suggestion. It is, however, one in which the Society 
is already engaged. For the last five years it has been 
employing such evangelists; and the work has been 
enlarged from year to year as success both called for 
and justified enlargement. During the past year thirty 
five evangelists bave been employed by the Society and 
its auxiliaries, and with such results in the conversion 
of souis and the quickened life of the churches as to 
jusiify the purpose already formed to enlarge this work 
still further during the present year. This purpose 
your committee heartily commend. 

Yvuur.committee might psrhaps be justified in leaving 
the subject committed to-them with these two recom- 
mendations ; but, after conferenc; with the executive 
cflicers of the Society, they think themselves justified in 
taking this occasion to bring before the Society and 
before the churches which it represents what is one of 
the most serious religious problems of the age—the 
Caristianization of our great cities; and on this to 
speak a little more at length, both as to the end to 
be accomplished and the methods of its accomplish- 
ment. 

The growth of towns and cities is one of the recog- 
niz:d characteristics of modern civil!zation. The tables 
of population which President Scelye presented three 
years ago indicate, with all the power of a mathematical 
demonstration, this tendency.' Already nearly one- 
quarter of the American population live in cities of over 
eight thousand inhabitants. This tendency is one which 
cannot be resisted. Our industrial organizition com- 
pels the massing of people in compact bodies. Every 
thousand added to a city population attracts another 
thousand to provide for them. The condition of the 
factory hand, though it is the theme of much pity and 
more indignation, is in many respects more attrac:ive to 
the average man than that of the farm laborer. The 
Wages are quite as good, the hoursof labor less. There 
is no elght-nours day for the farm hand. The country 
_-has attractions for the few; generally only for those 
who have by na‘ure or education some resources within 
themselves. The city, with its art treasures, its libra- 
ries, its society good and bad, its music, its chu:ches 
magnificently «quipped in art, architec‘ure, music, and 
oratory ; its theaters, iis clubs, jis gilded saloons, its 
gaming houses and worse, furnishes attractions to vir- 
tue, to curiosity, and to vic3 with which the country, 


eign born or the children of foreign parents.’ In the 
fermenting populations of these great cities are begotten 
influences wh'ch stimulate to every form of vice. The 
poorer classes live in hcuses that are not and cannot be 
made homes, under unsanitary conditions from which 
God’s free giftse—fresh air, pure water, and bright sun- 
shine—are shut out. In the more densely populated 
wards churches are few and liquor shops and gambling 
hells are plenty.* To them are drawn, by a strange tut 
irresistible attraction, the unemployed; in them herd 
the paupers and the criminals.* Great gu!fs almost as 
impassable as that which separated Dives and Lazarus 
intervene between the classes, wh'ch are rapidly be- 
coming hereditary castes. Ignorance, superstition, and 
discontent make great masses of men an easy prey 
to demagogues, and the ballot intended for their pro- 
tection becomes an added peril to them and to their 
neighbors. Political corruption is seen in its worst 
and most shameless forms in the great municipalities. 
Said the Chief of Police of New York Clty to one 
of your committee more than twen'y years ago, 
‘*You are living on the edge of avolcano.” In the 
anti-draft riots of New York Clty, the labor riots of 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, and the socialistic riots of 
Chicago and Milwaukee, we have seen some premoni- 
tory eruptions from these volcanoes and some glimpses 
of the before unknown lava boiling and seething beneath 
the surface. Nor areall the vices which make the great 
city a menace to modern clvil/zation on one side of the 
great guif. Spiritual perception discernsinthe upper 
classes a haste to be rich which recalls the Apostle’s 
declaration that covetousness is idolatry, and a passion 
for pleasure which recalls his other declaration, She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth. 
Nevertheless, the tendency of modern populations to 
concentrate in great cities is not to be deprecated. If 
the great city isa menace to modern clvilfzation, it is 
still more an opportunity for modern missionary work. 
If the end of life is peace and quietness, we might sigh, 
though we should sigh in vain, for the Arcadian sim- 
plicity of a rural civilization. If the end of life is the edu- 
cation and development of manhood until we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ, then we may wel 
come an urban civilization, because {t at once gives to 
us a grander opportunity for work and lays upon usa 
heavier burden of responsibility. Gcd will give, said 
the ancient prophet, the uttermost parts of the earth to 
Christ for his inheritance. ‘‘ We,” said the Apostle, 
are joint heirs with Christ.” In America, in this nine- 
teenth century, we have certainly begun to enter into 
this offered inheritance. It disturbs our ease and qulet- 
ness, and we do not gulite like it. The Irishman, the 
German, the Hungarian, the Italian, and from the far 
East the Chinaman, coming from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, are our inheritance. We send a few mission. 
aries across the sea to the heathen to preach the 
Gospel in foreign lands against all the obstacles 
of a hostile civilization. God brings the heathen 
in great numbers from foreign lands and puts them 
at cur door that we may preach the Gospel] to them 
in our own home and with all the advantages of an 
atmospheric and pervasive Christianity. He masses 
them in great bodies where we may bave easy access 
to them. If the million and a half people who live 
in the city of New York were scattered through the 


1 See some valuable statistics on this point in a recent article 
on the ** Social Composition of American Cities’ in the ‘' An- 
dover Review ” for May, 1°87. 

2In one ward of New York City—the Eleventh—and it is not 
one of the worst by any means. there is, or was in 1885 a pop- 
ulation of 68,779, of which 29,754 were foreign born; it is fur- 
nished with 346 saloons, and nineteen churches and Sunday- 
schools of every description; in other words, it has one salcon to 
every 200 population, men, women and children,and one church, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic. and Jewish. to every 3 70 popula- 
tion. The churches are, on the whole, decreasing in their ratio 
to the population; and, apparently, the saloons are steadily in- 
creasing. The following tables are taken from two articles in 
The Christian Union by the Rev. E. P Goodwin and the Rev. 
A F Schanffier, giving respectively the facts in the two cities 
of Chicago and New York : 


country at the average density of population of the 
whole United States, exclusive of Alaska, they would 
ccecupy the whole of New England, and leave a city 
of 133 000 inhabitants outside its boundaries. It is 
not, however, merely mechanical facility for missionary 
work which is afforded by an urban civilization. Ino 
spite of our separated wards and our caste and class dis- 


life, a movement, a boiling and seething, which inter. 
mixes the top and bottom of society together in the city, 
which has no parallel in country life. The discontent 
of the working people in the crowded wards of our great 
cities is itself a Macedonian cry to the Church of Christ 
to come over and bring help. Their halls, their }yceums, 
their labor organizations, their patient listening to in- 
struction from self constituted leaders, sometimes wise 
and sometimes otherwise, their patronage of a labor 
press, the increased circulation of the dally press with 
its lower price, its lower tone, its substitution of gossip 
for intelligent discussion, their demand for bizher 
wages, inspired often, if not always, by a desire for 
better homes, their greedy following after any new 
prophet who promises them emancipation, their de- 
votion to the public echool system, which no eccle- 
siastical prejudice is able to break dcwn—all these 
indf@ate that American life has developed in the 
adopted Americans who fill up the crowded wards of 
our great cities an appetite, and an appetite fs the first 
condition of healthful growth. Whatever evils are 
incident to this social state are really only incidental. 
The great essential fact is the existence of life and 
growth. Wherever wheat grows, there grow the weeds 
also ; the only way to have an absolutely weedless land 
is to have an absolutely arid soil. 

By both the lower and the higher motive, then, the 
Christian Church is urged to the work of city Chris. 
tlanization. On the one side by fear, because an un- 
christian, unclvilized, sem{ barbaric city is a menace 
and peril to our civilization ; on the other side by hope, 
because these great, teeming, eager, and accesstble popu- 
lations give us an opportunity for preaching the Gospe) 
such as the Christian Church has never in all {ts resplen- 
dent history seen. Behold, says God, I set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it. This {s the message 
of our great cities to the Americanchurches. Never did 
prophet utter his message more plainly. The only men- 
ace in these great cities 1s the menace of a neglected duty. 

If the object of the Gospel is merely to select from a 
perishing world a few elect ones for personal sal vation, 
then we may fulfill our commission in the crowded 
wards of our great cities by evangelistic services in 


ters and Bible women from door to door. But we do 
not so understand the Gospel. It is organic as well as 
personal ; it is for the salvation of society as well as of 
the individual. The church is charged with the duty of 
doing something toward answering the prayer which 
the Master has taught us to pray—Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, on earth as itis in heaven. To turn 
the great cities which are mere commercial marts into 
cities of our God, to convert Vanity Fair into a New 
Jerusalem, this is the mission of the Gospel, this 
at once the duty and the opportunity of the Chris- 
tian Church. And to perform this duty and avail 
itself of this opportunity it must both create Christian 
homes and make the conditions such as will render 
Christian homes possible. The family {is God’s first 
institution ; it antedates both the Church and the State: 
it is the original unit of society, in which is the power 
and the potency of all Christian civilization. The 
greatest peril and menace from our cities is due to the 
fact that so large a proportion of their population are 
homeless.' The menace is to be met and the peril 
avoided by creating and maintaining Christian homes. 
Tbis cannot be done by mission chapels, Gospel halls, 
and Bible women visitations. The conditions neces- 
sary to home life must first be secured, then the 
inspiration to a true home life must be furnished. We 
are our brother’s keeper—a truth which needs constant 
reiteration from the Christian pulp!t. The saloon, the 
great destroyer of the home, must be brought under the 


tinctions, there is an intermingling of populations, a . 


public halls, or by personal visitations of tract distribu. 


r 


3 with its simple pleasures of river and mountain and Year. | = domination of the law, even where it cannot be by law 

cicui and grass and trees and singing birds, cannot to utterly destroyed. The landlord must be required to 
ae compete. While thus the pressure of necessity and the en ae “ “ 1301 * observe in the construction and care of the great tene- 

; attractions of a multiform life combine to coerce and to eR osc, “ “ z 1,599 * ments, which have become a necessity to city life, cer- 

attract a constantly increasing population to the great tain sanitary conditions. America must learn something 
cities, the stimulation of immigration, which has been from the example of English legislation. Bitter exper!- 
“33 tea the policy of this csuatry, for good or for evil, during —— ves Betewses ence has demonstrated that the housing of the people 
Bat?) 1 church or chapel to perons. cannot be left to be determined by freedom of contract 
e 1850 between landlord and tenant. The ch 
populations. It is estimated, on the one hand, that fully breaks out in the filthy tenement-houses 
three-fourths of our foreign populations are resident in etd eee | le ss 2468 great gulf and avenges the wrongs of Lazarus on Dives 


cities ; and, on the other, that of the population of our 
great cities fiom fifty to ninety per cent. are either for- 


1 Speaking generally. it may be said that at 1700 one-thirtieth 
of the population lived in eities of 8,(00 inhabitants or over; at 
1800, one twenty-fifth ; at 1816 and 1820, one-twentieth; at 1830, 
one-sixteenth ; at 1840, one-twelfth ; at 1850, one eighth; at 1860, 
one-sixth ; at 1870, one-fifth ; and in ‘1830, 22.5 per cent., or nearly 


® The arrests = Cincinnati in 1833 were one to every 240 of the 
entire population of the city. During three years in New York City 
220.000 different individaals, according to Josephine Shaw 
Lowell. received help through public charity—nearly one-fifth 
of the entire population —and she adds that there is no room for 
duplication of figures in these cases Dr. Sobauffier thiuks this 
an overstatement ; Mrs. Loweil is not given to overstatements, 


in his brown-stone front. Christian philanthropy must 
be both aroused and directed. 

The experiments of Peabody and Waterlow in London 
have proved that it is possible to construct tenements 
for the working people in which a cleanly, healthful 


but if it be reduced one-half it will still make relief extended to 
alarming 


fousth. 


one-tenth of the popalation—an proportion. 


that culy 16/600 of them live in houses of their own. 


1 There are in Now York City about 213,000 families. It is said . 
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home life is possible ; that the working people are quick 
to avail themselves of the proffered chance ; and that 
the rentals are adequate to pay a reasonable interest on 
the investment. Similar experiments, unhappily thus far 
ony on & very small scale, in Brooklyn and New York 
demonstrate that improved dwellings for the poor are as 
possible in our American cities as in European cities.’ 
It is not, indeed, the function of the church in Its eccle- 


‘slastical capacity to build dwellings for the homeless ; 


but it is the function of the church to lay upon its 
wealthy members the duty of making home possible to 
those whom carelessness, ignorance,and {ndifference have 
left hitherto herded together almost like cattle. It is not 
the duty of the Home Missionary Society to undertake 
this work; but:it is necessary that both the Home 
Missionary Society and its constituent churches should 
recognize the fact that the Christianization of our great 
cities means something more than preaching the Gospel ; 
it means also practicing the Gospel. If St. Paul had 
himself been responsible for the condition of the servile 
clas#es in Athens and Coriath, or bad represented those 
who were responsible, he would have made no progress 
with his Gospel until he had preached the law to those 
whom he represented. In our campaign against the 
paganism of our great cities the work of so called evan- 
gelization is only a part of the greater work, one in 
which law, philanthropy, and Christian missions must 
co-operate. Like the separated corps of a great army, 
these movements, political, humanitarian, and Chris- 
tian, must be simultaneous and in some measure sym- 
pathetic. 

This general survey of the work of Christianization 
of our great cities, and of what it involves, indicates 
the special duty of the Congregationalists in this work, 
and the methods they should pursue. 

1. It is our duty to promote the organization of 
churches in the churchless wards of our great cities. Halls, 
prayer-meetings, Gospel services, Suaday-schools, mis- 


sion chapels, Bible readings, tenement-house visitations, 


are chiefly means to this end. The Christian church, 
made up of houeeholds, and in turn creating and multt- 
plying Cbristian homes, {s the instrument appointed of 
God for the salvation of the world ; and {t is the salva- 


- tion of the world, not merely the salvation of some 


individuals picked out of a world given over to despair 
and death, which the Christian must ever have in mind. 
We need, however, to reconsider our conception of a 
Christian church ; or at least to apply practically to 
this work that conception which we all profess to enter- 
tain. We need to abandon the idea that a church isa 
social organization, with a real estate valued at from 
one hundred to five hundred thousand dollars, and an 
annual expenditure of from two to twenty thousand 
dollars. ‘‘ A Caristian church,” says Dr. Dale,’ ‘‘isa 
society of Christians organized for Christian worship, 
instruction, and fellowship.” ‘‘ The visible Church of 
Christ,” says the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘‘is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is 
preached and the sacraments be duly ministered.” These 
two definitions, coming from and representing the two 
extremes of Protestant belief, agree in this, that all that 


large expenditure and elaborate organization which we 


are accustomed to associate with the modern church 
are not necessary to a church of Christ. There is no 
reason _why in our American cities we should not go 
back to the simple methods which Paul pursued in the 
cities of ancient Greece ; no reason why we should not 
begin the church where the first church, both under the 
Old Testament and the New Testament, was begun—in 
the household. There is one fundamental reason why 
we should. Institutions flourish best which are indig- 
enous to the soil. The history of Christianity will show 
that a true Christian life has never sprung up spontane- 
ously in any community without inspiration from with- 
out, and has never grown healthily except by a natural 
development from within. We cannot establish churches 
in the churchless wards of our great cities ; but we can 
help the people to establish their own churches, with 
organizations of their own framing and methods of 
administration of their own choice. We can aid them 
to plant the least of all the seeds and wait for it to grow 
into the greatest of herbs. A church is not brick and 
mortar, but men ; it needs, therefore, men, not endow- 


ments. Mr. McAlIl has established missions throughout 


Mr. A. T. White, of Brooklyn, N. Y., organized, in 1876, The 
Improved Dwellings Company. This company now has invested 
in model tenement-houses $250,000, which is yielding fourteen 
per cent. gross, or almost eight per cent. net. They are always 
full The courts are large, airy, and clean, and everything about 
the premises is kept scrupulously clean and neat, so that the 
tenants have caugbt the infection and follow the example. The 
average mortality in these apartments is not much more than 
half that in the ordinary tenement. The rents vary from two to 
three dollars a week for from two to four rooms. A similar com- 
pany has been organized in New York City with a capital of 
$300,000, on which the rents pay a dividend of over five per cent. 
These experiments are enough to show that it is not the 
fault of the tenants alone that they live in {ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated, and wholly uncleanly tenements, in which home life 
is almost impossible. 

®**Manual of Congregational Principles,” by R. W. Dale, 
LL.D. (Bizmingham : Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Paris at an average cost of not much more than five 
hundred dollars a mission, with gratuitous services from 
laymen and clergymen, in small rooms, and with con- 
gregations which range from one hundred to three 
hundred ; he has thus carried the Gospel throughout 
a city which presents incalculably greater difficulties 


than those presented by any city in America. He has 
pursued the Pauline method, and he has had the Pauline 
success. There is no reason why we should not employ 
similar methods in our American cities, with similar 
results ; nor any reason why any such gathering should 
not become and be recognized as a church of Christ. The 
rich can no more manufacture institutions for the poor 
than the poor can for the rich. The poor ask neither 
the pity nor the patronage of their wealthier neighbors. 
They prize their iadependence, and resent interference 
with it. For this all honortothem. They are more 
competent to frame institutions adapted to their needs, 
and administer them In methods adjusted to their circum- 
stances, than any other class is to render this service for 
them. If mencan be found, or raised up, who will carry 
them the Christianity of the New Testament, the Chris- 
tlanity of Jesus Christ, free from cant, conventionalism, 
and modern machinery, and gather them in little homo- 
geneous groups, and aid them to organize churches of the 
very simplest pattern, and around creeds of the most 
elemental principles, all that they will ask of their more 
prosperous neighbors is that personal sympathy and 
that practical ald which they are quick to render to one 
another, and which, in the brotherhood which the New 
Testament holds out as at once the duty and the hope of 
the race, every man owes to his brother man. 

2. These churches cannot, however, be self-support- 
ing ; certainly not for along time tocome. This work 
is essentially a foreign missionary work on American 
soil, and as such it must be carried on. Thus far our 
home missionary work has been chiefly a form of church 
extension. Our churches have grown up where New 
England populations have gone, carrying New England 
institutions with them, but needing help from the older 
and wealthier settlements in the maintenance of their 
churches. They have been expected in due time to 
come to maturity, and in their own contributions to pay 
back to the cause of Christ, if not into the treasury of 
the Home Missionary Society, what they have received. 
This expectation they have gloriously fulfilled. Thus 
Congregational churches, like those of our sister denom- 
inations, have grown as the banyan tree grows—each 
branch has become a root for a new tree, throwing out 
in turn new branches. In our towns and cities we have 
thought it wise to forecast the growth and watch the 
direction of the prosperous populations, and to plant 
our churches where they would be supported. We 
have in the work of city Christianization to reverse 
this process; to promote churches where they will re. 
quire support; to watch the ebbing of the tide, and 
to encourage the establishment of churches where the 
tide of prosperity and thrift has receded. We must 
enter on this work with our eyes open and our pockets 
open ; with a full recognition of the fact that it means a 
continuous drain on sympathy and purse; that we are 
attempting to establish churches where they are greatly 
needed and but little desired ; that we have to create a 
hunger for the Gospel, as well as to give the Gospel to 


/the hungry ; that we have to overcome prejudice, partly 


of race, partly of caste, partly the product of our own 
past indifference ; and that these churches we are now 
to plant are often to be receiving and distributing res- 
ervoirs, into which a constantly changing population 
will be received, and from which in a few months or 
years it will have gone forth again, to give place to new- 
comers. Our very success will prevent our building up 
self-supporting churches ; because as fast as a higher 
manhood is developed the households will move away to 
more healthful portions of the city. We shall not by 
this work add to the strength or the glory of our de- 
nomination, except as the Lord is our strength and his 
service is our glory. 

* 8. This work ought to be done undenominationally ; 
but for the present it must be done denominationally. 
There ought to be such a unity in Protestant Christen- 
dom that all evangelical churches should be able to unite 
in the work of carrying the Gospel to the heathen both 
at home’and abroad. But there is not. And even if Con- 
gregationalists were without fault in this matter, if the 
spirit of sectarianism were wholly cast out from our 
churches, we could not postpone the work of heralding 
the Gospel until the work of sanctification was completed 
in other denominations. We cannot, however, ourselves 
claim any such perfection. The beam that is in our 


brother’s eye isin ourown. Whatever to-morrow may | 


bring forth, to-day the Protestant Church is organized 
in denominations ; and to-day must our work be done. 
We must go forward to do this essentially undenomli- 
national work by denominational methods, until Chris- 
tian union, which is now only an aspiration, becomes a 
history. In Gospel meetings, and evangelistic services, 
and halls, and tents, different denominatione can unite ; 

but multiplied experiences demonstrate that a union 
church becomes sooner or later a disunion church. The 


worg of promoting church organization must therefore 
be a denominational work, though it need not be carried 
forward in a sectarian spirit. ! 

4 How shail this work be carried on? Shall the 
Home Missionary Society take the initiative, survey the 
whole field, and undertake to plant churches in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louls, and Chicago, to say nothing of smaller 
cities ? or shall the churches in each city undertake the 
work which the necessities of their own locality lay 


upon them, and call upon the Home Missionary Society ° 


for such afd as the magnitude of the work and their own 
feebleness may require. We have considered this ques- 
“ion with some care, have weighed the respective 
advantages and disadvantages of both methods, and 
have reached the conviction that the latter is at once the 
most efticlent and the only practicable method. The 
churches {n each city must assume the responsibility for 
the evangelization of that city; the Home Missionary 
Society must assume only the responsibility of giving 
to them necessary ald as it is needed. This method Is in 
harmony with the habit of American and Congrega- 
tional life. It develops local responsibility. It does 
not needlessly provoke local prejudices. It leaves the 
direction of the work in the hands of those most fa- 
milfar with the requirements of the local field. It makes 
possible greater flexibility of methods. It encourages 
and incites to individual earnestness and energy. It is 
self-adjusting. It reduces to a minimum the jealoustles 
which ag unequal distribution from a national treasury 
would aimost necessarily involve. Boston, Chicago, and 
Brooklyn are rich in Congregational churches, and can 
do a great work in their respective localities ; New York 
City has, south of the Harlem River, but four contribut- 
ing churches, including one Welsh congregation; Paila- 
delphia and Baltimore but one each. To whom much 
is given, of them much shall be required. Boston ought 
to have sustaiaed its North End churches, and should 
now sustain one or two that are in what have become 
missionary localities. Claucinnati should make strong 
for missionary work ‘ts Vine Street church. But New 
York has no down town Congregational churches. Its 
work is not to strengthen the things that remain—for 
there are no such things, and never were, of a Congre- 
gational pattern; its work is a distinctly aggressive 
missionary work. Each city thus has its own condi- 
tiors and {ts own possibilities, and must adjust {ts work 
accordingly. The Home Missionary Society, represent- 
ing the whole constituency, must be ready to ald and 
co-operate as it is doing this year in Chicago. This 
must be the general principle ; the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Society may be trusted to discover excep- 
tions and to inaugurate work where the necessity 
exists. 

5. How shall we get the men for this work ? Our 
theological seminaries cannot, by their present methods, 
supply them. This is matter of mathematical demon- 
stration. The annual average graduates from our theo- 
logical seminaries for the five years ending January, 
1886, number elghty seven ; the loss by death during 
the same term of years, seventy-six ; net gain, eleven. 
It is clear that these eleven cannot supply the demand 
of our home churches, our foreign field, our evangelistic 
work cn the frontier, and our Gospel work in the great 
cities. It is true that we gain some ministers from other 
denominations; but it is also true that we send some, 


as missfonaries of the liberty of the Gospel, into other 


denominations. The balance to our credit, if there is 
any balance, is not sufficiently large to provide for the 
present work and future growth of the Congregational 
churches. 

Moreover, the present methods of theological seminary 
education are not adapted te train the men we need for 
this work. This is not a criticism of our theological 
seminaries. The education needed by the teacher of 
cultured Christian households is not the education 
needed by a herald of the Gospel to the home heathen 
of our great citles. One is a reserve, the other a picket 
line ; one is a cultivator of cultivated fields, the other 
a pioneer clearing new lands for future settlement. The 
one needs a ripe and broad culture, acquaintance with 
old forms of thought which are constantly reappearing 
in new formulas, famillarity with modern philosophy, 
skill in meeting those difficulties which education al ways 
brings out,and which only a more complete and thorough 
education can"successfully overcome. The other needs 
to know the life of the workingmen ; to be familiar with 
their moral and intellectual as well as their social and in- 
dustrial conditions ; to speak with a terse, even if a rude, 
vigor, rather than with classic elegance ; to be famillar 


with Anglo-Saxon and unfamiliar with a Latinized Eng- 


lish ; to be unhabituated to those forms of thought which 


i In the promotion of this work the organization of city home 
missionary societies for denominational work has given great 
impulse to the organization of new churches, both in mission 
wards and in those which give promise of final self support. 
Such Congregational societies now exist in the cities of San 
Francisco, Chic Detroit, Cincinnati, Worcester, Boston. and 
perhaps at other points; one is about to be organized aiso in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


one 
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only scholastic culture acquires and which only scholastic 
culture understands. Whether the present methods of 
ministerfal education are the best for any ministry has 
been seriously q 1estioned, as we all know. That ques- 
tion we do not discuss. But four years of academic 
study, feur years in college, and three, or perhaps four, 
ina theological seminary, are not the best slidliredbon 
for preaching the Gospel to the forelgn population of 
our great cities. For the work of city evangelization 
we need, and need at once, men who are themselves of 
the pecple ; men who have come from the classes to 
which they are to spesk ; men famf{lfar with the English 
Bible; men of tact, alert rather than scholarly, sinewy 
rather than cultured, masters of the English rather than 
adepts In Greek and Hebrew. We need schools for the 
education of such preachers. Whether they shall be 
separate schools like those at Springfield and Chicago, 
or branches in our theological seminaries like that at 
the Oberlin and Chicago Theological Seminaries, ex- 
perience alone can finally determine. Probably both 
are needed. The success of Father McGlynnand Henry 


‘George and Mr. Powderly in attracting and influencing 


great masses of men on socia! topics, and of Mr. Moody 
in securing their attention on religious topics, are indica- 
tions of the type of oratory aud the methods of prep- 
aration which sare required for the work we are urging 
on the churches. 

6. How shall we get the money? This is the most 
important-question, because on the answer to it the 
whole work depends. There is sufficient wealth in the 
Christian churches of the United States to do this work, 
to do it vigorously, to do it speedily. How is this 
wealth to be directed Into the channels of a Home Mis. 


slonary activity ? 


We recognize the perplexitles as well as the respon- 
sibilities of wealth. It has been well said that the 
locomotive draws civilization after it. The blessings to 
humanity conferred by the railroad, whose broad swath 


* across the continent becomes a belt of farms and 


homes and villages and echoolhouses and churches, are 
simply incalculable. The raflroad investor may well 
hesitate when he is asked to take money out of s0 
beneficent an enterprise and put {it into a work which 
is as yet experimental. Commerce feeds and clothes 
its millions ; charity only its thousands. There is not 
a Christian merchant to whom these words may 
come who will not recognize more strongly than we 
can state it the moral d'/fficulty of determining 
what proportion of income should be devoted to busl- 
ness enterprises that are beneficent, and what di- 
verted from such channels into the often less visibly 
beneficent works of so-called charity and mercy. Ifall 
the wealth in the church were consecrated to Christ it 
would still be dificult to determine what proportion 
should be given to church expenditures. But all the 
wealth in the church {s not consecrated to Christ. Dives 
is an orthodox sinner, is clothed in broadcloth and fine 
linen, and fares sumptuourly every day ; he forgets even 


*the existence of the Bohemian Lazarus who lives in 


another ward and & no longer laid at the rich man’s door. 
If every priest and Levite is condemned who passes 
by on the other side, who of us {s guiltless ? If a!l they 
stand on the left who saw the least of these Christ's 
brethren anbungered, and athirst, and a stranger, and 
naked, and sick, and in pri-on, and visited him not, 
who of us can claim the right to stand on the right hand 
on the Last Day ? 

The means for this work of Christian evangel!zation 
cannot be secured by special appeals) The Christian 
ministry, the pastors and teachers of the Christian house- 
holds of America, need to reread the New Testament, 
to teach anew {ts fundamental! lesson of the brotherhood 
of man ; the truth that every strong man {s his weaker 
brother’s keeper ; that to Jook not only upon his own 
things, butalso upon the things of his neighbor, {sa part, 
and a very essential part, of evangelical orthodoxy ; that 
to learn to do well is often a d/fficult art and needing to 
be learned; to seek judgment (which never comes 
unscught) snd tc relieve the oppressed is better than the 
calling of assemblies and the solemn meetings; that the 
heretical Samaritan who Jooks upon his neighbor and 
gives him succor {s sounder in the fafth than the 
orthodox priest an? Levite passing by on the other side 
in their haste to the temple service. In brief, the Chris- 
tian ministry needs to teach, with line upon line and 
precept vpon precept, two great fundamental lessons : 
First, the general one that all wealth fs a trust, that 
noth'ng belongs to the individual, that all is God’s, and 
all God’s Wealth is in the hands of the wealthy in trust 
for the poor ; and, second, the more specific lesson that 


jn America cur moral civilization is not keeping pace 


with our material civi'ization, that we are spending more 
on the body than on the intellect, more on the intellect 
than on the epirit ; that railroads, telegraphs, and facto- 
ries no more make a nation rich than do palaces and 
military roads; that the first letter in the alphabet of 


—~_- ~~ Chrisilanity is not known by that nation which does not 


know that the life is more than meat; and that the 
nation which is growing rich in things and poor in men 
is on the highway to national bankruptcy. 


The Congregationalists have some special advantages 
for inaugurating on a large scale this work of the Chris- 
tlanization of cities. Their history directs them to it. 
Their fathers came to America to make it a Christian 
nation ; the sons will be unworthy their ancestry if they 
leave it half pagan in the great centers of its population. 
Our flexibility of organization, allowing liberty of ritual, 
of method, and of administration, enables us to adapt 
our church instruments to the various needs of various 
populations. Our undenom{national character and our 
simple evangel'cal faith. binding us to no special and 
formulated creed, allows us to gather under one roof 
and around one Lordand Master men of all traditionary 
faiths ; our democratic principles enable us to appeal 
with pecullar force to peoples who have brought with 
them from the Old World an ineradicable love of liberty 
and often an intense prejudice against every form of 
hierarchy. The Congregationalists were among the 
firet to inaugurate the great forelgn missionary enter- 
prises which began with the formation of the American 
Board in 1810 ; among the first to inaugurate the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the negroes, which began with the 
organization of the American Missionary Association in 
1846 ; and they should be among the first to inaugurate 
the establishment and maintenance of Christian churches 
{n the unchurched districts of our great industrial and 
commercial centers of fcreign population in these closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 

STRONG. 

JAMES G. ROBERTS. 

Jas. JOHNSON | ' 
SarRaToGa &prineos, June 8, 1887. 


THE GREAT CITY A GREAT PERIL. 
ADDRESS OF THE REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


The city is the Gibraltar of our civilization. It is the 


strategic point. The fact that nearly or qulte one- 
quarter of our population lives to-day in cities of elght 
thousand inhabitants or more is quite suffictent to war- 
rant the interest of this Society in their evangelfzation. 
But this fact simply did not occasion the appointment of 
this committee. Why should we be charged especially 
with the city ; with the problems in connection with 
this fourth, rather than with the remaining three-fourths 
of our population ? It is because, as we have sald, the 
city is strategic. And this Society, in proposing to take 
the strategic point, is following a divine precedent. 
When God looked down upon this earth to select a na- 
tive land for Christianity, he laid his finger on that 
country which was at the cross-roads of the civilized 
world. The world's altar was erected at that point—the 
point where the three great civilizations which were to 
exert the most marked influence upon the world, the 
Jewish, the Roman, and the Greek, came into the com- 
pletest conjunction. That fact was illustrated by and re 
sulted in the {inscription over the Cross, written in Greek, 
in Hebrew, and in Latin, that the motley crowd all might 
read. The place where the Cross of Christ was planted 
was 4 strategic point. The Lord Jesus Christ set us this 
example when he bade his disciples begin at the metrop- 
olis. That word was remembered by the Apostles when 
they went forth to plant churches in Antioch, in Ephe- 
sus, in Athens, in Corinth, and in Rome. The city is 
the great center of {pfluence in modern civil/zation, as it 
has been in all civilizations. Inthe city fs massed the 
mighty power of wealth, with its far reaching influence. 
In the city are massed the great corporations, with their 
marvelous power over the whole land. In thecity live 
the men who own, for the most part, the mining stocks, 
the railway stocks, and from the city these mines and 
these railways, with their armies of employees, are con 
trolled. In thecity is the press—that tree of knowledge 
of good and evil; a tree which sheds its leaves, not 
yearly, but daily, by the millions, scattering them over 
the whole land—leaves which are not altogether for the 
‘healing of the nations.” The city, then, is the great 
center of influence, both good andbad. Itcontains that 
which is fairest and foulest in our civilization. Hence 
the exceeding importance of sweetening the waters at 
this fountain. The city is the mighty heart cf the body 
politic, which sends its streams of life pulsating to the 
very finger-tips of the whole land ; and when the blood 
becomes poisoned {t poisons every fiber of the whole body. 
Hence the supreme importance of evangelizing the city. 

But there is a special need of city evangelfzation, 
because the city is exposed to special perils. There are 
great perils threatening our Christian civilization, euch 
as wealth, its worship and its congestion, anarchism and 
lawlessness, intemperance and the liquor power, immi- 
gration, and a superstitious Christlanity; all these 
threaten the land as a whole, and these are all massed in 
the cities. And not only so, but every one of these 
perils is enhanced in the city. That proposition is 
capable of the strictest demonstration, but we cannot 


1 A. 8. Barnes, Eeq., and George F. Pentecost, D.D., were also 
members of the Committee ; but as they were not at the meet- 
ing at Saratoga, and therefore had no opportunity to hear the 
report, their names are not added. 


pause, in the few moments assigned to us this evening, 
to show it. Indeed, it scarcely needs to be shown. 


You have pondered this fact so much that it goes with- 


out saying that these perils are massed in the city and 
they are pecullarly enhanced. These, then, are the 
weak points In our civilization. Here we should bring 
to bear most powerfully the conservative influences of 
society. The good general strengthens his line opposite 
those points where the enemy’s lines are the strongest. 
But how fs it in the clty? D> we find, as a matter of 
fact, that the conserving influences of soclety—namely, 
the home and the church—are correspondingly power- 
ful in the city ? as much stronger there than in the 
country as these perils are there greater than elsewhere ? 


Let us see. And, instead of trying to present a dozen 


of the greatest cities in the land in as many minutes, 
permit me to present a few facts of a single one—New 
York, which, on the whole, perhaps, is fatrly repre- 
sentative. I am not one of those who imagine that, 
because Paris is France, New York is the Unlted 
States. Please do not draw that inference because I 
present some statistics from New York. But it {s fairly 
representative in many respects. There are cities that 
are better, there are cities that are worse. For instance, 
in the whole country at large, as you know, one in five 
of our population is in some evangelistic church. In 
New York, one in thirteen; {n Chicago, one in nine. 
teen ; in Cincinnati, one in twenty-three. There are 
cities that are worse, a great deal, than New York. The 
peculfarities of New York are due chiefly to its very 
large population, and in that reepect it is prophetic of 


| the other cities ; for they are to be New Yorks. 


Let us look, then, at a few factsin New York. In 
New York are the church and the home as powerful in 
their influences as fairly to neutralize these mighty 
forces for evil which are there gathered ? In 1880 there 
were in New York 243 000 families, and it was estimated 
that only 18 000 lived in houses of their own. Inthe 
country most people live in their own homes; in the 
city, the very small minority. The great majority there 
live in tenement-houses, boarding-houses, hotels, and 
flats. Thus that conserving influence in society, the 
institution of the home, is pecullarly weak in our great 
cities. How is it with the church? In the whole land 
there is one evangelical church for 516 of the popula- 
tion. In New York in 1880 there was one Protestant 
church, including all Protestant churches, for 3 000 
of the population. Some cities are better off; some 
are worse off. I take it that in cities where there is 
one church to 2.000 they do not find the church any 
too strong. When that was true in New York there 
were neglected populations that needed to be reached. 
But suppose we take that figure as the proper standard. 
There is a marvelous growth of population to be 
provided for. Even if New York !n 1880 had hadn « 
slums, no neglected thousands, there would have been 
laid upon the people of that city a mighty respors!- 
bility to provide for the 50000 people that are added 
toit every year. For it is estimated thatthere are now 
a million and a half of people in New York. That 
means the addition of 300 000 souls since 1880; and if 
we take that for the standard (that {a only one sixth as 
many as in the whole country st large, on the average)— 
if we take that as the average standard, there ought 
to be one hundred more Protestant churches in New 
York City than there were in 1880, simply to keep up— 
not to make any advance upon the enemy. What are 
the facts ? Not one-half that number has been added : 
not one-quarter of that number, not one-twentleth part 
of that number, has been added. Whereas there should 
be five hundred churches to-day instead of four hundred, 
whereas there should have been one hundred churches 
added in these six years, there have been added four. 
That {s not particularly exceptional, I am sorry to say. 
If the growth of population could be instantly arrested 
in all these great cities, there would be a tremendous 
responsibility upon the hands of the Christian men in 
our cities to provide for the insweeping population. A 
city of 85 000 is added to Chicago yearly. As many 
more, it is said, are added to Brooklyn. A city of 
50,000 is added to New York yearly. Look at some 
of the Assembly Districts of the city. Take the First, 
beginning down at the Battery, on up the North River 
as far as Cans] Street, and half as far up the East 
River. There is a population of 44 000, or was in 1880. 
For that population there were seven Protestant 
cburches, and for that population 1072 saloons. In 
the whole country east of the Mississippi! there are 
about as many churches as there are saloonr—nearly as 
many. In that Assembly District in New York there 
area hundred times as many more saloons. In the 
Twenty-second Assembly District, where there is 
a population of 94000, we find that there is one 
church to every 12 000 people; in the First District, 
one church to 6 000, and one saloon to every forty-one 
souls. Not one saloon to forty-one voters, but about 
one saloon to every eight voters. In the Sixth Assem- 
bly District, making a total of 360,000 souls, there are 
8.018 saloons and thirty-one churches. For this large 
population—larger than Obictanatl-we have one hun- 
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dred times as many saloons as we have churehes; 
whereas in the country at Jarge we have about as many 
churches ag saloons, Look-at the odds against which 
these few churches are fighting! Look at the odds 
against which the churches in the Twenty-second Ward 
are fighting! For a population of 61111, only 3,000 
Protestant churches—one to every 20,000 souls. These 
churches are open probably seven or elght hours ina 
week; these saloons are open twice as many heurs 
every day a8 the churches are In a whole week. The 


Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ {s preached from. 


these churches seven or eight hours every week, 
and the gospel of death and hell is preached from 
these saloons a hundred times a week. We do not 
give the Gospel a fafr chance A writer in a recent 
‘ Atlantic Monthly ” speaks of the objection sometimes 
raised that the Chrietian religion has not Christianized 
any civilization ; and the very spt and startling reply 
made {s this: ‘‘ It never has been tried.” When only one 
in fiveof our population professes to be a Christlan—and 
we will not say how many of the ‘professors live up to 
the precept of our Lord Jesus Christ—tis it not fair to 
say that it has not been fairly tried ? Is it not time to 
try it in some of these wards of the city? I find it is 
very difficult to make a thirty minutes’ speech in fifteen 
minutes. I find I must bring my remarks to a close, or 
I shall reb the other speakers. But I have called your 
attention to two or three facts: first, that {t Is particu- 
larly important to reach the cities ; second, that there the 
perils are particularly great ; third, that there the con- 


servative influences are particularly weak. I would 


like to show you that the application of the Christian 
religion in the cities 1s particularly difficult. Dr. Abbott 
wil! show you that this massing of men in great numbers 
affords some pecullar opportunities In which we should 
rejoice. It also presents some pecullar difficulties. There 
exist class prejudices in the city which do not exist 
elsewhere. Look at the difference between our cities 
and English cities. Out of every 100 people in London 
sixty-two were born in London, and ninety-eight in the 
B:itish Isles. In New York elghty per cent. are forelgn 
by birth or parentage. In England all the various strata 
of. society are English, and all Protestants. Here we 
have not only class prejudices to overcome, but we have 
race prejudices and religious prejudices, all these widen- 
ing the chasm between the church and the masses, so 
that work In our large cities becomes difficult. It be 
comes, then, very apparent that we must make very 
strenuous efforts if we would reach our cities, for our 
cities hold in their hands our future. They sre very 
soon to contain a majority of our population. For the 
sake of our civilization we must cave the cities. But, 
my friends, this is not the argument which I would 


urge ; it is the one which appeals more strongly to our. 


lower motives. It certainly is true that if we would 
save our wealth massed in the citfes, men must be Chris 
tlanized. But {t was not for this, nor to give men civil 
liberty, nor to conserve society, that Christ died. I 
cannot conceive his leaving the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world for such an object. 
He came into the world to save men because they were 
worth saving. We must go down into the slums to 
save men, not because our liberties are in peril, not be- 
cause our civilization 1s impertled, not because our prop- 
erty is imperiled, but becauce they are men for whom 


‘Jesus Christ died, because they are infinitely worth 


saving, 


THE GREAT CITY A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
ADDRESS OF THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


If in what I shall have to say to you this evening I 
seem in apy wise to antagonize what Dr. Strong has 
said, it will only be {n the seeming. We have been 
members of this committee and have worked together. 
We have agreed at every point of our work, and among 
other things we have agreed in this, that we would not 
try to repeat one another ; that he should present to you 
one aspect and I would present to you the other; that 
he would point out to you the danger of a neglected 
duty, and I would point out to you that there is no 
danger if the duty Je not neglected ; for our cities are 
only a menace if we fail to comprehend the opportunity 
they give to us, or, comprehending, fail to lay hold upon 
it. And in the providence and under the government of 
God a neglected duty always is a menace and always 
will be. Look for one moment at the history of our 
nation. This great continent was kept hid behind the 
mystic vel! until the time of its lifting had arrived ; then 
was peopled all along its Atlantic coast by a psople who 
brought hither their conscience, their faith, their relfg- 


fon—the Puritans to New England, the Dutch to New 


York, the Roman Catholics to Maryland, the Quakers 
to Pennsylvania, and the Huguenots to the Carolinas. 
They came a Protestant, a Christian people, who brought 
with them their common faith ia God as the Father of 
humanity, and Jesus Christ as ite divine Saviour. Then 
in the experiences which ensued they were taught some 
thing of the lesson which God had to teach them, before 
the work they had to do could be given them. They 


were taught in two great wars, with all their bitter ex- 
periences, the meaning of liberty—firat, what liberty is 
worth to ourselves, and, secondly, what duty it entails 
upon us to our fellow-men in servitude. That lesson we 
have well learned. We area free people ; we shail re- 
main a free people. This lesson learned, thon, there 
began more and more to be opened up to us, by the 
providence of God, the duty of the future. We, a 
Christian people, send a few score or a few hundred 
missionaries across the sea to carry Christian ideas and 
institutions to forelgn populations. While we are doing 
this, God, by his providence, brings great foreign pop.- 
lations, half pagan, to our shores, and plants them here, 
that)-amidst Christian civilization, in a Christian atmos- 
phere, coming in contact with us in our ows homes and 
in our stores, brushing against. us in our own streets, we 
may convert them in the midst of a Christian atmos 
phere. Shame on usif we expect our missfonaries to 
carry the torch among the nations lying in the darkness 
with courage and hope, and move with failing feet and 
with sinking hearts when the heathen come fn our own 
midst to be converted. This great population coming 
here, God next concentrates them where we can get at 
them easily. He puts them in masses. Three-fourths 
of the foreign population in this country massed in cittes | 
Our report tells us that if you were to take the foreign 
population of New York and scatter it over the country 
at the average denaity of the population of the country 
(leaving out Alaska), the population of New York 
City would fill an area as large as the whole of New 
England and leave a city of 130,000 outside the bound 
ary. Now you have it almost within the boundary lines 
of one little island twelve miles long and haifa mile to 
three miles wide. Not only this. God gathers the 
peoples not only in concentrated populations {n great 
cities, but in great fermenting populations, where they 
brush against one another ; where they feel the influence 
of the daily press, of the annual election, of business 
strife; where they feel al! the pressure and pulse-beat of 
a living, busy activity. I know there are difficulties {fn 
carrying the Gospel to the tenement p»pulation of New 
York City ; but there is no man so hard to reach with a 
new idea, political or religious, as the Pennsylvania 
Dutch farmer who is yet voting for Andrew Jackson. 
Life keeps the minds open in our great cities; it keeps 
men hungering for truth ; at least for novelty. Notonly 
that. Not only is this great population brougat thus to 
our doors, concentrated where we can eaally reach them, 
kept alive by all the fermenting processes of modern city 
civilization : this great population {s huogry for jist that 
which we have to give them. What has brought the 
Irishman, the German, the Hungarian, the Italian, to 
our shores? Why have they left their homes ? What 
has disturbed them from their old nest and shaken them 
from their old conservatism ? A desire for better wazes ; 
a desire for better homes; a desire for schools for thetr 
children ; a desire to get on. What is all this but a 
desire, blind often, ignorant, uninterpreted to themselves, 
but really a hungering, a yearning desire for a better 
manhood for themselves and their children? And what 
is the Gospel but that which brings the divine manhood 
to those that deaire it ? The enlarged circulation of our 
datly press and its lowered condition, the multiplicity of 
labor organizations, of lyceums and lecture halls, of 
leaders with an eager crowd to rua after any man that 
has leadership to offer them—what does it all indicate 
but a hungering in this great population for just that 
mestage which the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ has 
to give—the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man ? 
Not only that. While this great population is largely 
antagonistic and hostile to all forms of church life and 
hostile to all kinds of church hierarchy, it has a certain 
respect at least, if not a reverence for, Jesus Christ, 
The name of Jesus Christ is habitually mentioned with 
respect in the labor organizations. The name of Jesus 
Christ is greeted again and again with applause in the 
labor halls. They do not understand him very well. 
Whose fault is it? Theirs? Or ours ?—that have not 
told them ? Not only that. We have herein our great 
cities the concentration of the evils which we most 
dread—liquor saloons multiplied, gambling saloons 
multiplied, worse places multiplied ; and ft is a gain 
that they are concentrated. If we are going to have 
10,000 liquor saloons, by all means let us get them on 
the iittle Manhattan Island where we can see what they 
are and deal with them. The concentration of evil fs 
not to be dreaded, but rejoiced in. The evil is not to be 
welcomed ; but the concentration of the evil is to be 
welcomed. When Richmond was evacusted, and Gen- 
eral Lee was fleeing across the State of Virginia, what 
was itfor? It was that he might get to the mountains, 
where his army might be dispersed and hia soldiers couic 
carry On & guerrilla warfare for no one knows how lorg. 
For what was Grant pursuing him? It was that he 
might keep Lee’s army concentrated until he could bring 
the two armies together and defeathim. If the devi! {s 
stronger than Christ, let us put on sackcloth and ashes 
because he concentrates his forces; but if Christ is 
stronger than the devil, let us be thankful! for this, that he 


has put his army all together where we can ge at him. 


with the precepts and tenets of the Christian religion. 
We are brought here face to face with a great half 
pagan population, eager and huagry for something, 
they know not what. Taey need the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which we haves to give to them, if we 
did but knew it. 

And what advantage have wa? We sre, io the first 
place, an Anglo Saxon people, and while It behooves us, 
of course, to be modest, nevertheless it is true that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is to-day the conquering race of the 
world. This race, that stil] has in jis veins the old blood 
of the Anglo-Saxon peopie ; this race, that never yet has 
put its hand to the plow and turned back; this race, 
that has conquered contiaents ; this-race, that is to-day 
spreading the world around with its language and its 
civilization—this Anglo-Saxon race fs to-day the doml- 
nant race in America; and it is a Protestant race, a 
Christian race. And this raca, with blood better, I 
think, than the blood of any other, 1s magnificently 
equipped with the instruments for its work. It is dis- 
embarrassed and disentangled from the embarrassments 
and entanglements of the Old World ; disentangled and 
disembarrassed of feudalism, with ali that went along 
with feudalism. It hasa free press—that is Itself an edu- 
cator ; a free school system establiabed by the Republic, 
which appeals to every father’s and mother’s heart with 
an appeal so strong that not even the strongest eccleat- 
astical hierarchy in the world can shu: fis docrs against 
the children of our foreign population ; a free suffrage, 
which every year makes the forelgner do all the think 
ing he can, and by that very procéss eiucates him in the 
power ofa freethought. It has{a free church. With- 
out disrespect to our brethren of \ano:ver faith, we may 
certaluly say this—that a disestabiished church has 
always been stronger than an eftablished church. It 
bas, above all, the Gospel of God’s love. It has the mes 
sage which, through all these elghtcen centuries, the 
world nas been slowly learning. that God {fs love and God 
is our untverazal Father. It has this message, which hu 
manity bungers for as babes in the night nestle and cry 
for the mother, not knowing what they want. It has 
learned this message at last of the in‘nite and the eternal 
and the universal love of the Father, and it {s provided 
with this message that it may carry the message to those 
that need it. | 

What, then, are the facts that iio before us? We 
are a Coristian peopie, with Curist’s Gospel and Chris- 
tian institutions, disembarrassed from those elements that 
embarrassed the peoples of the Old World; and there 
are brought unto our very door, to our very kiichens, and 
to our shops, brushing against usin tas very streets, those 
to whom that G@ spel should be carried by us. 

Every great nation has given to {t a great miasfon. 
The mission of this nation is to praclalm the Gospel of 
the Lord Jasus Carist to the people that sit in darkness. 
‘“Who are those that fly as doves to our windows ?” 
Ab! we read it {n old Isatah, auc {t sounds eloquent to 
ua ; but when tnere are nine thousand foreign imutzrants 
that land in our city of New York fn twenty-four hours, 
we wish Isaiah was a Hebrew and tls prophecy were 
back in the olden times. We ougat to put Christian 
churches in the churchless wards. We ouzht to put 
Christian churches where they will not be se!f-support 
ing We have studted hitherto, perhaps righ‘ly, wisely 
—Fdo not criticise the past—to make self-supporting 
churches, to follow along the line of prosperous 
populations. The work of city Cartsifantzation must 
reverse these processes. We must watch for these in- 
coming populations, and put churches in the places 
where they will not become self-supportiag, but where 
we must support them, for our work is 4 forcign mis- 
sionary work under the stars and stripe, It is a grand 
work. It isa grand age to be living in’ Taera is no 
need for fear or doubt or hesitation. For there is no 
menace in the modern city but in neglected duty. What 
soall we fear? We challenge the oid onemy of man- 
kind. We bid him concentrate hls liquor shops fn the 
great cities. We invite him to put his gambling helis 
where they shall touch one another. We ask him to 
mass the ignorance and superstition and poverty and 
crime where we can behold it, for we sre fighting under 
a Captain who has never yet kaown defeat, and vorrow 
our courage from a Heart that never yet has known 
fear, faltering, or hes{tation. 


THE PROBLEM OF SMALLER TOWNS, 

ADDRESS OF THE REV. J. G. JOHNSON, D.D. 

I know of a Congregational Club which, when it 
invites a distiaguished man to speak before it, gives 
him full freedom to choose his theme, msking this 
single exception, that he shall not speak ‘upon city 
evangelization. The subject bas evidently had its run 
asa popular theme. Its novelty {s gone. Its facts and 
figures have ceased to give that pleasurable shock with 
which we sometimes listen to the story of the adversity 
of others. You remember how, with what recognizable 


human nature, Mr. Pecksniff’s comfort was increased, as 
he sat at his warm and cheerful fireside, by thinking of 


This great nation is centered in Christianity, founded - 
in Christianity, imbued from its very swaddiing clothes — 
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the homeless wretches who were shivering in the storm 
outside. This familiar subject now brings such grave 
second thouvhts of responsibility and work and sacri- 
fice that it is disqualified for an after-dinner speech. 
It becomes as disturbing an element at a feast as the 
ghost of Banquo. It has progressed beyond the realm 
of rhetoric, and bas come to the stage of solid work ; 
and plans are pleasant to our ears, not in proportion to 
their heroic sound, but to their workable quality. In 
the division of the theme by our chairman I am asked to 
speak of the need of this work of evangelization in small 
cities. The problem does not differin as» y material respect. 
We are accustomed to look at New York and Chicago 
and St. Louis and Cincinnati and San Francisco for our 
illustrations because the contrasts are more vivid and the 
numbers are more impressive. In these greater aggrega- 
tions of people the very richest and the very poorest live. 
But it is in this outward aspect only that the problem 
differs. There are the same needs to be met, the same 
obstacles to be overcome, and the same means to work 
with. Take a population of twenty thousand, for in- 
stance, with its two or three thousand church members. 
We should suppose that, under the law of Christian 
activity and growth, the matter would take care of itself, 
and that the desired end would beaccomplished. ‘‘ Let 
him that heareth say, Come,” is call and ordination 
enough for any service that is here required. If sucha 
community came into existence in Japan or on our 
frontier, it is easy to see how good common sense, 
with a proper earnestness, would device all necessary 
methods by which the knowledge of Christ would be 
brought within reach ofall the people. Meetings would 
be held for worship and for preaching the Gospel, and 
also for that instruction in the elements of the Christian 
life which is needed by the ignorant. Such work, by 
those who loved the Lord, would be their chief exer- 
cise and chief joy until] so one remained who had not 
either accepted or rejected the truth and the gracious 
invitation. 

But, instead of such a natural state of things, some- 
thing else presents itself. These two or three thousand 
souls are seen to be organized into from eight to twelve 
churches, of half as many denominations, and the 
primal question with each one is how it shall pay its 
running expenses. As leading tothe solution of this ts 
the question how many people of good standing and 
fair means can they secure as pew holders. These are 
the burning questions, though perhaps with no prejudice 
against conversions and growth of Christian character. 
It isa fact that the activities of a large number of 
churches are directed by this controlling desire to get 
on. With many it really is the question of life. from 
year to year varying and undecided. and so it will be 
unti] God in his goodness shal] exterminate them. 

While such a state of things remains. the relations of 
such churches to each other wil] be mainly determined 
by their mutual fears. There can come no hearty co- 
operation, for there is a distrust which destroys sympa- 
thy, an unwillingness on the part of each to accept the 
other’s leadership, and a feeling that whatever gains 
are to come from any movement must be retained and 
not permitted to strengthen the other. Now, this feel 
ing does not lie alone along denominational lines, but is 
even stronger between churches of the same denomina 
tion. It isnot sectarianism, it is simply original sin. 
There is less sectarianism and more original sin than we 
have admitted in our arguments on this matter. And 
it is the wickedness of the human heart, which subor- 
dinates the kingdom of Christ to personal gratification, 
which is to-day the greatest barrier to such united move 
ment as is necessary for the evangelization of our smaller 
cities. Another obstacle is the tendency, nowhere 
stronger than in these smaller places, to sit down in 
comfort on a sufficient prosperity. The pews are taken, 
the income is assured, the congregations are good, and 
all goes well. It is a very respectable body of people 
which gathers each Sunday, and the church pays its 
way. What more would you have? Change is 
resisted. Things are more comfortable as they are— 
why change anything ? you would hardly get any more 
desirable families into the congregation. Many, and 
perhaps the controlling members of the church, see no 
need of anything more than the regular procession of 
Sundays, with their regular services. 

It is not necessary to say that here is not an ideal 
activity for the two or three thousand church members 
in our twenty thousand population. In fact, all the 
work that is done exhausts itself upon about the five 
thousand who make up those congregations. 

Now, the remedy has no charm of novelty or heroism 
to recommend it. It is so simple as to make plain the 
reason why it ceases to be an attractive theme for after- 
dinner speeches. It is by executing the Master’s com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to every creature. We 
listen with rapt attention to the story of Mr. McAll's 
work in Paris, and very properly contribute funds to 
carry iton. He goes into a destitute part of the city, 
hires a store, moves out the counters and puts in 
benches, and so provides a hall for two hundred people. 
He then, without unnecessary parade or noise, preaches 


the simple Gospel, with praise and worship, It is so 
new, so plain, so good, that he never fails of an audi- 
ence. 

Now, let e in our small city a similar thing— 
where some men whose names carry weight because of 
their well known character, of different churches, so 
that no self-seeking of the churches should be suggested, 
in companies of from three to eight, should do a simi- 
lar work, without a brass band, or even that modern 
means of grace, acornet. It does not need that one be 
a prophet to say that they would not fail of an audi- 
ence. 

And an equally simple and unheroic plan would be 
such a systematic visitation of the city as is done in 
almost every political contest. The pastors, each with 
a few selected supervisors, could meet and divide the 
eity into districts, one for each supervisor. Each of 
these could select from five to ten visitors, who, each 
with his—I say his, but he would probably be a woman 
—prepared blanks, could visit his small number of 
houses in a week. The object would be to ascertain 
exactly the households not allied to the churches, and 
those who could be brought to them by such attention, 
apd where a call from a pastor is important, and where 
© little judicious assistance would bring the children to 
Sunday-school and the family to church. A number 
of families would remain to each visitor, after such 
exchange and adjustment had taken place, as would be 
required bv the declared preferences of the persons 
visited, on whom more frequent calls could wisely be 
made. 

These two simple methods, which are not beyond the 
powers of any church, or not inapplicable to any city, 
would go far toward an answer to the —_— How 
shall we reach the masses ? 

The spirit of Christ, which is not only a spirit of love 
and self-sacrifice, but of intelligent use of means and 
subordination of small considerations to large ones, 
would evangelize our cities, not only by reaching the 
amreached masses with the Gospel, but by Christian- 
izing the churches. These organized bodies of believers 
in Christ would not then appear to the outside throng 
to be contending, by use of questionable methods, for 
the largest and best-paying congregatiors, but would 
impress them as being busy with the Master’s urgent 
work of seeking and saving the lost—and the pews 
would be filled with a listening audience who would be 
there because of their desire to hear the Gospel. 


SOME SUGGESTED METHODS. 

ADDRESS OF REV. JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D. 
I yield with much reluctance to the r quirements of 
the committee, and in the absence of Dr. Pentecost, 
whom we had hoped to hear this evening on this gub- 
ject. I will confine myself, and that very briefly, to 
two simvle things In the first place, my thought is to 
emphasize what Dr. Abbott himself said so well, that 
these sources of fear are equally sources of hope. A 
great city is a great labor-saving institution. I can 
satisfy my wants more cheaply—that is, with less ex- 
penditure of effort and energy—in a great city, and 
because of a great city, than I can elsewhere. Land is 
valuable there because it may be thus profitably used. 
Combinations are facile in a great city ; and this fact 
brings to us, I verily believe, more of hope than of fear 
ference to these great cities. Hence I say it is just 
y for us to organize work for good as it is for the 
forces of evil to organize themselves for their ends. 
And we are doing it. I wonder, if I should ask Dr. 
Noble if Mr. Moody’s work in Chicago has not been 
talked about and written about and thought about more 
than any organizations of Anarchism that has ever 
taken place there, what answer he would give me. Be- 
cause we have the machinery for such a work in a great 

city, there is ground for hope and even for exultation. 
The second point I wish to speak about is the kind of 
workers that we need for this organization. I think we 
need three sorts of men or women for this purpose. 
First, we need, of course, the minister. The work is » 
work of evangelization. It is the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Itis the organization of churches. That is the 
foundation. Everything will come from that source, 
and we need ministers to organize churches through the 
preaching of the Gospel. I seeno reason for modifying 
at all what I stated here three years ago, that it seems to 
me that this American Home Missionary Society would 
do wisely if it started at once fifty home missionaries in 
New York and one hundred in Chicago. If I were 
going to modify the figures it would be to increase rather 
than diminish them. Give us more home missionaries in 
our cities. It ig a proper field. It is atrue fieid of home 
missionary work. Put them there: there, where the 
men are found ; there, where the efforts can be success- 
ful ; there, where these combinations of great organiza. 
tions can be entered into thoroughly. We need that 
class of men first and foremost. Then there is another 
class of men Or women who would not preach, perhaps 
would not be able to preach, but who should go down 
among the poorest classes of the ciifes, the slums as 
they are called, and work there wits the love of Christ 


and of souls. Why not have Christian familtes sta- 
tioned in a tenement-house, in a block containing two 
thousand people, and let that be their parish ? They 
would have souls enough right around them, instead of 
spending days in crossing the trackless prairies in order 
to find a part of thatnumber Why can it not be done by 
humble but true souls, souls bantized with the Holy 
Ghost, kindled with the love of God, and carrying the 
Gospel, and living thelr lives there—taking hold of the 
children organizing kindergardens, bringing the boys 
and girls into clubs ? 

And then I think we need a third class to work, and 
of avery different class. Weneed a class of workers that 
shall go among the very leaders of these anarchical 
movements ; to face the lion in his den. Men posseas- 
ing the power of the Gospel, to bs sure, but also the 
power of thought that has looked through and through 
these social problems. Why not doit? Why not send 
missicnaries to these men who are making all this mis 
chief ? Some of them are capable of instruction and 
willing to receive it. A pupil of mine engaged in some 
thing of this same work told me recently of one of the 
young men engaged in these anarchical projects who 
told of his plans. The young man ssifd, ‘‘I shall po | 
to Pittsburg, where I can vet a gathering of 1 000 Irish. 
men and a gathering of 1,000 Germans and a gathering 
of 1,000 Americans; and we can have them meet al! 
together and hold asession, and we will have the city on 
fire in four weeks.” Here was a young man, a German, 
not over twenty years of age, imaginative, zalous. 
dreamy, 8 fanatic, perhaps thinking he was dolvg good 
and was going to revolutionize and upbuild socilety by 
crushing everything high and good. I would send mis- 
sionaries to theee men. Why not? Haven't we the 
mentodoit? We are gradusting students from Am 
herst College every year able to enter into such work I 
presume such men are graduating at Dartmouth, W11! 
fams. and Oberlin ; men who can take up such a work 
and carry it forward These are the only two points I 
wish to present 
hour {is late, but I will call for what action you wil! take 
upon the report of the committee which you have 
heard. — 


The report of the committee and its recommendations 
were then eee without dissent, and the en 
adjourned. 


BOHEMIAN HOME MISSIONARIES. 

UNE 2the first graduating class of the Oberlin Slavic 

Evangelist School passed its examination in theology, 
in the presence of a number of visitors, among whom were 
Dr. G. R Leavitt and the Rev. H. M. Farney, of Cleveland, 
Dr. E K. Alden, and Secretary J. G. Fraser. The class 
consisted of four men: two Bohemians, of whom one was 


a wire-mill hand in Cleveland three years sgo, whocould | 


not speak English, and the other a farmer in Kansas ; one 
Pole, a carpenter by trade, and one Balgarian, formerly a 
school teacher in Salonica, Tarkey. During a two years’ 
special course Mr. John Leadingham, himself a theological 
student, who devoted half his time to this work, has pre- 
pared these brethren for missionary work among their 
countrymen. Besides studying the English language and 
their own, they have made up, as far as possible, what was 
lacking in their common school edacation, and have had 
daily instruction in the Bible, learning the contents and 
scope of all the New Testament and of many of the O!d 
Testament books. They bave studied moral philosophy 
and theology. They have had abundant opportunity for 
becoming practically acquainted with missionary work, 
having labored under the direction of Superintendent H. A 
Schauffler during some time in Cleveland and Toledo. and 
in summer vacation in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, and Nebraska. 

The visitors present at the theological examination above 
mentioned (conducted wholly in English) were as much 
surprised as they were delighted with the frank, clears, intel- 
ligent, and earnest way in which the young men answered 
the questions put them by their instructor and others. As 
was remarked by one present, theirs was no parrot-like 
repetition of what had been drummed into them. They 
knew what they believed, and why they believed it, and 
what they knew they could impart to others. The whole 
exercise furnished most gratifying proof that the problem 
of raising up missionary laborers from the Slavic popula- 
tion of our country has been successfully solved. And 
those who had not the pleasure of listening to this examina. 
tion were able, during the Theological Seminary Commence- 
ment exercises the next day, to hear the interesting and 
manly addresses in English of two of the young men, the 
Bohemian farmer and the Polish carpenter. 

Of these Evangelist School graduates, one Bohemian wil! 
be stationed in 8t. Paul, and another in Iowa City, where 
the Congregational churches have commenced missionary 
work among Bohemians; the Pole will labor in Detroit 
among his twenty-five thousand countrymen, for whose 
spiritual elevation the Congregational churches of that city 
commenced effort over three years since, erecting:a chape! 
for that purpose ; and the Balgarian will labor among the 
Poles of Toledo, where he has beea working successfully 
since the beginuing of this year. 

This is the first systematic effort to raise up Slavic mis- 
sionary laborers in this country. Two Bohemians have 
gone through the junior year, and now become seniors, 
and three more Bohemians are to enter the Evangelist 
School next fall ; one more, at least, is in sight. 8. 


I will not enlarge upon them, sincethe 
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EAST AND WEST AGAIN. 
AMERICANS VERSUS AMERICANS. 


By Rrevey Hrrcncock. 


NE of the stock jokes of the newspaper humorist 
relates to the Englishman who expects to kill 
buffslo near Chicago; but some of our Eastern news: 
papers show hardly more intelligence in their comments 
upon Western life and manners. The seaboard press still 
affects a lofty and supercilious manner when the ways 
and customs of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, or other 
middle- West cities are under discussion, and it is neces- 
sary to acknowledge that the newspapers of these cities 
often seek to protect themselves by assuming an undue 
degree of bumptiousness. It is the fashion among a 
great many Eastern people, who should know better, to 
regard Western culture as an uproarious joke; and yet 
more has been done for public education in art in the 
West than in the East during the last six years. The 
other dsy a New York journal saw fit to note in a would- 
be humorous but really slurring manner the ‘‘ death of 
art’ in St. Louis, basing itscomments upon the remarks 
of a Mr. Spurgin in a St. Loufs paper, a gentieman 
evidently elther profoundly ignorant of the subject or 
unable to give #n intelligent opinion. As a matter of 
fact, the 8t. Loufs Art Museum is surpassed in organ!za- 
tion by nove in the country. It contains no waste, ex- 
traordinary as this may seem to those familiar with such 
storehouses of curiosities and encumbrances as the 
Metrorolitan Museum. Everything in it is there be 
cause it has an educational value, and of its kind it is 
good. The admirably chosen collection of casts is 
equaled only by that at the Boston Art Museum. The 


collection of Braun photographs {s not Inferior to that In. 


Beston. There collections are used daily by tbe pupils 
of the art school. They correct their studies by the ald 
of the standards of great art. How often do New York 
art students use the Metropolitan Museum? Although 
there is no regular traveling echolarship, a meritorious 
pupil is sent abroad for study rearly every year. 
The teschers, graduates . from 
_ atellers, spend every second or third year in study- 
ing abroad. Professor Ives, the director to whom 
the invsluable influence of school and museum Is due, 
epends several months yearly in the best foreign art 
schools and museums. No art school in the country is 
more progressive, noone has in many ways done £0 
much. The New York editor who tried to help in ralr- 
ing a laugh at St. Louls’s expense should have taken 
the trouble to compare the St. Loufs art school with the 
schools of the National Academy, or the management of 
the St. Louls Museum with that of the Museum in New 
York. Moreover, he would bave found it profitable to 
know tbat two St. Louis artists, Messrs. Howe and 
Chambers, bore c ff the honors at the autumn exhibition 
in the American Art Galleries, and that the former has 
distinguished himself in the present Salon. This is 
only one example of a most ungenerous tendency ; but 
it has seemed worth while to emphasize this instance 
because it so forcibly illustrates the ignorance and 
injustice of this habit of sneering at the West. It may 
be said that this is not an important matter, that the 
West is none the worse; but nothing which tends to 
keep alive sectional feeling and petty spite and jeslousy 
and misunderstandings is wholly unimportant. A not 
uzcomm6n type of Englishman secretly looks down upon 
the New Yorker or Bostonian. A very common type 
of man and of woman in these cities openly sneers at 
fellow Americens living a few hundred miles further to 
the West. It is asma)l business, pitifully small, and {t 
must give ‘he ‘‘ observing foreigner” a curious idea of 
our untted country. He readily learns, however, that 
the West bas nobler characteristics than ability to raise 
pork and wheat, and that the E:st is not given over to 
dudes and Anglomaniacs, fact that many among 
ourselves seem unable to arrive at this conciusion fs 
simply a sign of a provincislism which in time will be 
outgrown, and the sooner the better. There are too 
many glass houses on either side to allow safe stone- 
throwing. Changes and growth are so rapid that the 
joke which held good yesterday loses ita point to-day, 
and the West must be known as it js, not as it was in 
the days of Mrs. Trollope. Some of our Eastern jour- 
nalists should substitute travel for the study of census 


reports, and many of our ‘‘soclety” folk would be the 


wiser for a journey in their own country instead of 
Europe. And yet, without this, it might be expected 
that Americans would receive fair treatment at Amert- 
can hands, 


A return just issued by the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council ehcws that in England and Wales 
there sre-256 085 garden allotments, of and exceeding one- 
eighth oi an acre, attached to cottages held by laburers 
and workingmen. The average rent, including cottage, 
is £485 As regards allotments detached from cottages 
the figures are as follows: Under one eighth of an acre, 
181,207; of one-eighth ana under one quarter, 116,355 ; 
of one-quarter and under one acre, 108 915.—[Leeds 
Mercury. | 


the best foreign 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
UNDER THE SUN. 


HE latticed portico of the garden chapel at Cam 

‘i ulos. What spot so fair to date a letter from? A 
rich chiaro scuro of orange trees, a ceaseless twitter and 
flash of bircs, roses without number, a fountain, a priest’s 
grave in a corner, a guard of tall, dark cypresses, a flow 
of mellifluous Spanish from children playing in the 
courtyard near. And yet I have not made you see and 
hear it all. If I only could ! 

The chapel {s now carefully locked, but an hour ago 
visitors were allowed a sight of its sacred shadiness and 
quiet, and at five o'clock it will again be opened for the 
daily vesper service. Any place of worship is impress- 
ive. This family chapel, with ita fresh-plucked flowers 
and the domestic look of carpet, melodeon, and song- 
books, shows one a pleasing side of Romiseh observances. 
The altar, like the household shrine of many a smaller 
and meaner home in Southern California, is draped with 
fine hand made Mexican lace. On either side of the 
crucifix groups of common colored prints are inter- 
spersed with flowers and candles. One slender flame, in 
a tiny purple shaded Jamp, burns night and day. The 
S: fiora’s prie-diew stands before an open window. Here 
have been said the prayers of a lifetime. What assocta- 
tions of sweet odors, sights, and sounds must mingle with 
the cadences of her dafly litany! The service is in 
Spanish, and the responses are vigorously and musically 
given by the children and dependente who fill the chapel, 
and sometimes at vespers half fill the portico, kneeling 
beneath the rows of potted plants that make a frieze- 
like decoration at the top of the lattice-work. Here on 
the portico is a tiny basin for holy water, and on a 
brecket over the door a small Madonnain Parlan. Here 
the humming-birds dart in and out and sometimes sip 
the consecrated water, and here the sprays of white rose 
flung over from the cross on the priest’s grave wave 
above the heads of the worshipers. 

The visitor at this ranch is received with true South. 
ern hospitality and Spanish grace. The family table is 
extended to admit all who come—a table flowing with 
home-made oil and wine, and loaded with the other 
products of this large estate. At dinner to-day every- 
thing except the salt and sugar was said to have been 
produced on the place. The guest fs given the freedom 
of the gardens ; he is shown the family likenesses to the 
third and fourth generations ; delicate attentions—a vase 
of orange flowers, an Indian basket heaped with rose 
leaves—awalt the ladies in their room. In the evening 
a)l share the homelike chat on the veranda opening on 
the court, and for the sufficlently wise and winning vis- 
itor there may be a treat of really delightful music from 
voice and guitar. The young ladies and their governess 
speak English with the charm cof occasional imperfect 
ness. The Scfiora understands nearly all we say, and 
can keep up an animated conversation, one side Spanish. 
She is an acute observer, and doubtless, under that be- 
coming mantilla, carries op{nions of herown. ‘‘Good- 
by, & fiora,” sald a warm hearted evangelical guest on 
taking leave of her yesterday, ‘‘ good-by ; I'll see you 
up above.” The S¢fiora made no answer, but her cour- 
teous bow seemed to leave room for another pvint of 
view. 

Camulos bas been ¢xtensively advertised, in the inter- 
ests cf the railroad, as the ‘‘ home of Ramona.” It is 
without doubt the original of the Moreno rancho 
pictured in Mrs. Jackson’s touching story. But no 
detail of circumstance or character attaches to this spot. 
The literal souls who wish to see Ramona’s bedroom, and 
make inquiries about the secreted jewels, have made 
themselves very annoying to the actual S¢fiora and her 
daughters. Mrs. Jackson was here onjy two or three 
hours, but in that time her quick eye caught all the 
points which she afterward appropriated to such good 
purpose. The leughing, singinglervants running across 
the court, the clump of geranium, the dogs, the great 
willow tree and the washing-plece on the river bank, 
the chapel of course, the tall mustard along the road- 
side—all these are here today. The annual visit of the 
priest and the sheep-shearing have just now taken place, 
and the household has settled dcwn to house-cleaning 
on the material side and the speciai observances of the 
month of Mary on the spiritual side. Camulos {s a most 
interesting place to visitas one of the two only remain- 
ing examples of extensive Mexican estates in Southern 
California. The old order changes, and faster and faster 
every year. Only last week more than half this large 
domain was sold to be laid out in town sites. The rail- 
road has reached the doors of the ranch house. The 


Chinaman jostles the departing Indian. The store, long 


the only depot of supplies for the flefs and retainers of 
this estate, is ncw, by perfectly fair means, in the hands 
of a Yankee. ‘The Srfiora speaks with a sigh of the 
difficulty of obtaining servants In any department. 
Only one Indian family is left, and that is half-breed, 
and very degraded. 


In another spot we have found ourselves treading in 


Mrs. Jackson’s footsteps. The ‘‘one woman and sun- 
shine” are still where she saw them, each as bright and 
as fruitful of good works as ever. From the ridge 


where Carmelita stands the eye travels over a wonderful 
picture—acres of citrus trees, a town of rapidly multt- 


plying spires and chimneys, a great green valley 
sloping to the feet of the mountains. Beyond the first 
range are snow-capped peaks not always visible in the 
warm haze. On one side the eye of faith perceives‘ the 
sea. It is with you in spirit at least, its cool breeze cut- 
ting through the sunshine with beneficent wing. 

On this bluff eight years ago absolutely nothing but 
tarweed and gophers were to be found. Now the 
orange trees are numbered by thousands, the pines stand 
sixty feet above your head. By the tireless zeal of the 
good doctor and his wife we have here in effect as near 
an approach to a botanie garden as Califoraia affords. 

Marvelous exhibitions of faith meet the traveler as 
he passes some of the much-advertised town sites along 
the railroad, in the bottom of some gravelly valley 
perhaps, or on some waterless hiliside. At a certain 
point of this gravel or sand the speculator seesa corner 
Jot, and puts it down on his map. The paper lot 
changes hands rapidly. It {is a good card to play with. 
Some day the man who has the card left in his hand 
will find he can do nothing better with it than to keep 
its representative in sand or gravel And straightway 
he will set out cypress trees and build him a house, and 
the beautiful town of So-and-so will be begun. But the 
traveler sees not only town sites. Sometimes he is on 
the Cornici road, sometimes in the green fieids of France 
or Eogiand, sometimes among the ferne and waterfalls 
of the White Hills. Heisina land of enchantments. 
And they last him many aday. For he who travels by 
carriage travels doubly, in time, in money, unquestion- 
ably in pleasure. OW, 


IN CHIPPER CHASE. 
PART II. 
By Emma LEVI. 
INE was s happy, ease loving’ man, with no high 
moral consclousness tormenting him with delicate 
perceptions of right and wrong. But he was beyond 
the brute ignorance of many of his class, having an 
abundance of good common sense, and many lines of 
truth, honesty, and pure-heartedness running through 
the darker threads of his nature. There was besides a 
thread of energetic resistant power which had all his 
life kept him from drifting entirely with the stream ; 


but then his life bad been still and uneventful, and his 


fighting power had lain dormant. Hs position, too, had 
been fortunate. He bad been blessed with a noble father, 
whose counsels were words of wisdom, and he bad early 
married Martha Harris, the good daughter of a respect- 
able class-leader. If Martha’s tastes were eminently 
sober and religious, it was because she had been bred in 
a highly refined, religious atmosphere. Old Z:ch 
Harris, her father, had, as he expressed it, ‘‘ come uiong 
in hard times,” and if his trials had driven him to severe 
plety, and this had left its impression on his only 
daughter, causing her to have raiher tense ideas of men 
and things, she was none the less good and lovable. [f, 
to her narrow intelligence and exalted religious concep- 
tion, a violin was a thing of evil, to be shunned by all 
seekers after good, how could she, with no education 
and contracted intellectuality, the worst mark of the 
fetter, see the possibility of good in allthings? But she 
was a true wife, piscing purity and faithful allegiance to 
her husband far above any earthly consfderation, and 
Rive had been happily satisfied with her, and his quiet, 
clean home, until he played for a dance at the Cross 
Roads and met Lize. 

So this acquaintance and his subsequent intimacy had 
been at outurowth of his playing for parties given about 
the country. Ojher things had grown out of {t as well— 
a disposition 1o indolence and loafing with the gossips 
in the Ferry. He bad gamoled a few times and lost 
money by it; he hsd grown impatient and quick- 
tempered, and sharp words often came to his lips that 
had once been strangers there. Torough it all he 
felt that no harm had accrued to him, or rather he 
was perversely determined not to admit that he was 
harmed. ‘ 

He had followed his impulses, and one of these had 
been to conceal many things. In fact, he had not stopped 
to consider his conduct—never aliowed bimself to face {t. 
That would involve thinklug, and to Rine thinking was 
like struggling through briers—they held him back, 
pierced his flesh, and disturbed his temper. What would 
thinking bring up but some ugly truths—that he was 
dissatisfied with his wife and unkind to his father, that 
he was wasting precious hours in the worst company of 
the Ferry, that he was using on a bad, indolent woman 
mouey which should have been spent on his home, that 
be was fast losing his good name, and that he was by 
no means following that last injunction received on that 
far-off day when he stood by his mother’s death bed and 
heard her say : ‘‘ Be a good man, Rine, and serve God.” 

Perhaps it was this last thought, cutting its way into 
his memory and forciag him to acknowledge its pres- 
ence, that made him slacken his pace as he came 


} opposite the church.  half-formed resolution of 
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amendment was floating in bis brain; how often his 
mother had led him to that church! He could see her 
now, sitting with carnest face in her corner of the gallery 
How near heaven seemed fn those days! how far o 
now! Scme one was singing in the church, and th 
sexton came ont just then, leaving the door ajar. Rine 
cold see into the dim buflding. with the golden sun- 
Hecht flooding the pulpit and altar, and the imseription 
over the arch : ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” As he abstractedly noted these things, 
&@ woman’s voice. h'gh and clear, sang out, likea bird far 
away in some leafy wood, ‘‘ Praise walteth for thee, O 
God in Z'on: O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come ” 

Rine listened, charmed, al] his natural love of music 
called up by that singing. The words came distinctly 
to his «ar with the even melody of a chant. Heaven 
seemed a little nearer again, and, after the song had 
ceased, one bar kept repeating itself—‘‘ unto thee shall 
all flesh come.” But the solemn words and music hed 
not intensified his resolution. True, he had been lifted 
on a wave of emotion. but the music had only delighted, 
not purified, him; for soon heaven was again out of 
view, the rapturous feellng was past, and he was won- 
dering what be should tell Marth about the egg money. 

But as that which cemes is the creation of that which 
is past, so Rine’s behavior about the money was a nat- 
ural sequence of his conduct. He had always placed 
the money in Marth’s hands, but to-day he laid what was 
left of it on a little stand and went about his work. 

‘*Didn’t Mr. Merritt pay you, Rine ?” she asked, some 
hours later. The table was ready for the late dinner. 
She was dishing up his favorite food—bacoo and 
cabbage—and a par of pretty, yellow batter indicated 
the near approach of pancakes. 

‘*No,” he, quickly, faliing to meet her eyes. 
‘* He'll gimme the rest the next time I go to the Ferry.’’ 

That moment he hated himself for the falsehood he 
had told—the first deliberate one he had ever told her. 
There bad always been a bond of strict truthfuiness be. 
tween them, and now he had broken ft; and he had 
meant to tell her something not wholly an untruth. But 
she had put her quest!on so suddenly that his carefully 
prepared statercent iad slipped away, and his sin had 


gpoken for him. 


‘That's quare,” sald Marth. ‘‘ 1 been lettin’ him have 
eggs these ten years, and he’s always that pertickeler 
about payin’ cash. Well, never min’,” she added, 
cheerlly, after an instant; ‘‘ only I wanted to git another 
bottle o’ that stuf fur pap, an’ that was the only reddy 
money Ihad. Tkat medicine seems to do him a power 
o’ good ; but Mr. Manne’! sez he'll gimme two dollars 
fur them hens, an'I reckon I'll let him have ’em ; and, 
Rine, Uacle Tom’s been bere.” 

** Where's he now ?” demanded Rine, glad of achange 
of subject. 

‘‘ Well, he wanted ter stay, an’ I wanted him to, ‘kase 
him an’ pap ecems ter ‘joy theyselves so much a talkin’ 
over oletimes. But I was afeard you’d think we couldn't 
afford it, with the payments comin’ so close an’ the other 
ixpeuses. So I giv bim somethin’ ter eat, an’I tole him 
I reckoned he’d have ter mosey on.” 

‘*You mought’s’ kept him if you wanted ter.” 

‘*But I didn’t know that. It made my heart ache to 
see him co moseyin’ off, an’ he’s so ole an’ po'ly. If I'd 
thought you wouldn’t min’, ’'d kep’ him ; but I know’d 
you wanted to save all the pennies we could.” 

‘Tf he comes again, don’t turn him off,” said he, rising 
from the table, seeing an unpleasant vision of the money 
he had given away and the black cat gnawing the 
meat 

‘But, Rine,” eeld Marth, lifting her hot face from 
the hearth, where the pretty pancakes were frying, 
‘‘ain’t you goin’ to eat some cakes? I fried ’em on 
purpose fur you.” 

**Oh, I ain’t got no appetite fur ’em. ‘Sides, thesun’s 
mos’ set, an’ I’ve gota good bit to go,” and he flung 
himself out of the door. Marth was really growing 
homeifer, and her under lip drooped more than ever ; 
but perhaps the end, hurt look that crept into her face 
made him see its defects plainer. 

Half an hour ister he was standing in the little bed 
room with his violin slung over his shoulder, and he 
was on the point of taking a handsome, ai!ver-mounted 
revolver from a drawer, when his wife entered. He 
tried to put it out of sight, but she had seen It. 

‘ Are you goin’, sure enuff ?” she questioned, sorrow. 
fully, seeing him ready to depart. ‘‘ But what be you 
goin’ to do with the pistol ? You didn’t never used ter 
carry one.” 

‘*A man never knows what’s gwine ter happen, an 
it’s best ter be fixed,” he muttered. 

‘* But I’ve hearn you say myself that when a man had 
a weepin he’u be tempted ter use it, when, if he didn’t 
have it, be’d git out’n his trouble better without it. 
Seems ter me like carryin’ fear round with you.” 

‘* But how do I know what them raskilly villins may 
gitat? You know yourself they is a hard set.” 

‘*Too hard for deeent folks, {f people who go for 


’musement mus’ carry weepins. It looks more like 


fichtin’ than fun,” said she, with a touch of contempt in 
her tone. 

‘But I shall carry ter pistol all the same, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ for ’musement, an’ you know x” 

‘* Yes, I know it,” she answered, dryly, standing aside 

low him to pass. He kept on out of the house 
without a word to her or his father, and the next mo- 
ment the heard Blue Disk, the mule, trotting down the 
lane. The sunset fires were fading into long bers of 
yellow light. Dusk was falling like a mantle over the 
solemn, worsh{pful mountains, the gray, enduring rocks, 
the shining, placid river, and ‘‘ dull, aching hearts,” as 
Marth thought, watching Rine’s retreating figura, on his 
way to Chipper Chase. 

Isolated villages given up entirely to colored people 
are common in the Southern States, and the rule of 
division is much more sharply emphasized there than 
one would think, judging by the greater degree of in- 
timacy existing between negroes and Southern white 
people than between Northerners and those of the oppo- 
site race. 

There is much similarity in these little towns, and 
when the traveler has seen and studied one he can form 
a pretty good estimate ofallthe rest. They are usually 
in the center of rich farming districts, always far back 
from the great high-roads, and very frequently in deep 
woods, where the inhabitants lead a free and easy exist- 
ence almost identical with that of the birds. As a rule, 
these communities are very poor, the people working as 
servants or laborers on the surrounding farms, for such 
wages as their employers choose to give. Their homes 
are poor, always inconvenient, nearly always untidy. 
Religion and good morals are not always the pearls of 
the highest price, but villages given over entirely to vice 
and crime are the exception, not the rule. 


Chipper Chase was assuredly one of the exceptions.~ 


In some unaccountable way the majority of the people 
seemed to have lest every vestige of decency and honor. 
The place was always admirably represented in the 
county jall, the penitentiary protected some of Its rareat 
spirits, and nota few had advanced even higher and 
entered another world from the gallows. 

It was only a little settlement of a dozen or more log 
cabins, all dilapidated and ru!nous, looking as if tney 
bad been dropped here and there and had suffered badly 
in the dropping. There was not a house that contained 
more than two rooms, or a roof that did not leak. 
Around each was a bit of ground which the owner was 
pleased to call his garden, but which on this February 
day presented areas of forlorn cabbage and corn stalks, 
heaps of ashes, and wandering, hungry-lookinz pigs. 
Here and there, in some wretched shed, was the shadow 
of a cow, and occasionally a gaunt horse disturbed the 
beauty of the wood scenery. Through the open doors 
one could catch vistas of smoke-blackened walle, untidy 
rooms, ill-kept children, and half-clad women slouching 
about with men’s hats on their heads. Every house 
owned its full complement of savage dogs, who foraged 
and fought with the pigs, making day and night 
hideous. Standing apart on a little hill was a miserable 
log building answering the purposes of a schoolhouse 
and acburch. Chipper Chase being one of several vil- 
lages whose gathering point was this schoolhouse, it was 
usually well filled with children, and at long intervals 
on Sundays a preacher held services there; but as on 
Saturday nights fairs and dances were most frequently 
held, generally ending with a fight or two, at which 
some one was always badly cut, and often a man killed, 
so Sundays were days of repose from dancing, but 
given up to hard drinking instead of the refreshment of 
the not exceasive spiritual yearnings. 

Down in the prettiest little dell stood the largest 
house in Chipper Chase—a long log structure, with wide 
chimneys at either end. The house looked older than 
any of the rest, for the roof was coated deep with moss ; 
yet it seemed to excel them also in repair, for not a pane 
of glass was missing from a window, nor a plank from 
the floor of the porch—two remarkable things in Chipper 
Chase, where anything served for window glass and 
loose or omitted boards in the floors made dangerous 
traps for the feet of the unwary. The fences and out- 
buildings were all in good order, the corn-house was 
piled full of yellow ears, a wide barn was crammed with 
hay, there was a neat, brick-paved path from the gate to 
the door instead of the sloppy walk common to the rest of 
the dwellings, and everything told of thriftand industry. 

The afterglow had deepened into darkness when Rine 
drew up at the turnstile. Two ugly bloedhounds 
chained to a post opened a deep baying, and he waited 
cautiously until a man came out. 

‘* You doan’t seem to fancy the music 0’ my whelps,” 
said the new comer; “ you did well to wait, fur either 
o’ them fellers would a to’ you up.” | 

‘* What do you keep sich cross ones fur ?” said Rine, 
disemounting, and following Hock Carroll into a comfort- 
able stable. 

‘Why, man, if it wasn’t fur them dags there'd be no 
livin’ in this place. These here cullud people would 
steal the very Aa’r off’n yo’ head ; but they knows Grim 
an’ Grit too well to bodder me—yes, they does.” 


| 


He was throwing corn into the rack, and the face he 
turned to Rine was much like that of a pleased dog. He 
was a short, thick set man, with a pointed, yellow face, 
widening oddly across the eyes, and ending most 
abruptly in thick, woolly hair, leaving him just enough 
ferehead to shelve over a pair of evil gray eyes. 
Wickedness was written in every line of it, and Rine felt 
it rather than saw it. 

‘* Yes,” resumed Hock when Blue Disk was in good 
shape for the evening, and they were on their way to 
the house, ‘‘ my ole marse alluz tole me to git an’ keep; 
he didn’t sot no special way 0 gittin’,” with a vicious 
leer, ‘‘’kase he wasn’ ‘80 mighty pertickeler on that 
point hisself. But that ain’t nither here nor there; he 
tole me to git an’ keep, an’, more’n that, he gimme some 
ter keep. ” 

‘Yes, ole Marse Boutwell sot you up purty well.” 

‘“*T ’arned it ; I ’arned ebery cent of it. Ididmany a 
dirty job fur that man ; he orter gimme sumpin fur it. 
But come ip an’ have a bite. I reckon you is peckish, 
and we'll bab the fust tas’ o’ the pancakes.” 

The room they entered was large and wide, and seemed 
to have been prepared for the festivity, for most of the 
furniture had been removed, leaving one long table on 
which was a collection of glasses and plates, bottles of 
wine and rum, cakes, pies, apples, and sticks of candy, 
all jumbled together ; close under {t was an exhilarating 
array of jugs and kegs. Near by was a box for the 
musician’s stand. Close by the great stove was a 
smaller table spread for supper. A _ robust-looking 
woman was frying pancakes for the feast, and a pile of 
these was smoking on the table, along with a huge slice 
of middling. 

‘*Git up,” invited Hoek, “an’ let’s eat ; you’ll fin’ 
that thar middlin’ jes’ No. 1. Myole boss was the man 
fur curin’ meat, an’ he taughted me.” 

** Yes,” said Rine, who, after a long drink of hard 
cider, had Jet his eyes roam about the room, ‘‘ Marse 
Boutwell did a nice thing fur you.” 

‘But I tell you I ’arned {t,” protested Hock, with more 
eagerness than the occasion seemed to warrant. ‘I did 
‘nuff o’ his dirty work, yes, an’ a heap more’n he paid 
me fur. I did more things than all the land ’twixt here 
an’ London will cover, or both dem rivers wash away.” 

He spoke with an angry vehemence, and yet there 
was the least perceptible tremor in his voice, as if his 
passion had stirred some vibrating memory. His face 
had grown gray, and the hand with which he was pour- 
ing out cider trembled pitifully. 

** Man,” he ye'ped out suddenly, ‘if dere ever was a 
man what knew what tarment was, fore he got to it, 
that man was Judas! [ kin unnerstan’ jist how he felt, 
an’ I know that hangin’ hisself was the easiest thing he 
ever did in his life. I’d doit mysef on’y I’m afeard— 
I’m afeard.” 3 

The high-pitched voice had sunk to a sharp whisper ; 
great drops of sweat were shining on his forehead, and 
the cider was running over the sides of the cup, shaken 
out by his nervous hand. 

** When ole Maum Davis, what use ter b’long ter the 
Youngs, was savin’ ebery cent to buy that b’y o’ hers, an’ 
git him an eddication, ’kase he seemed so bright an’ 
smart, didn’t he ’gage me tell her some story he fixed 
up, an’ git her money out’n her han’, an’ tell her he’d 
put it in a way 80 one dollar’'d make two? An’ he got 
ole Young drunk, and while he was so, got him ter 
"gree tosell the boy, an’ I mysef druv‘him ter the slave pen 
in Alexandria. An’ his mammy didn’t know nothin’ 
bout {ft till I druv him rite by where she was hoein 
corn, and she fell down like dead, and never could use 
her right han’ arter that. Then dare was D!nah Mor- 
ris’s darter, the purtiest gal aroun’, and Dinah was 
drefful feared sumpin might go wrong wid the gal, so 
she tried ter git her off to the free States, an’ she tole 
me ’bout it, an’ Ae put me up to make b’leve help her ; 
an’ wher Dinah thought her gal was all safe, I walked 
in an’ tole her that she had bin cotched, an’ Dinah give 
one cry—God! I kin hear that cry yit !” 

Jumping up from the table, he sefzed one of the jugs, 
and drank esgerly ; then, with dripping lips, he walked 
back to Rine, and struck him heavily on the shoulder. 

** An’ that aln’t all; there'll be two men to meet me 
at the bar o’ God, an’ I’ll hole thefr ‘ives tn my hand. 
He put me up ter do ft. Now say I didn’t’arn this 
place what he gimme. I ’arned it with my soul!” and 
he staggered from the room. 

The entrance of some of the company was a great 
relief, for Rine had endured one hard strain that day, 
and he felt unnerved and shaky; it was some time 
before he could regain his ordinary calm, and by that 
‘ime the room was full of people, and the dancing 


“ Eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, and serve the 
Lord !” said a preacher once, in one of these rural pul- 
pits. The first part of his injunction was quite faith. 
fully followed by the colored people in the country side, 
involving, as it did, gustatory pleasures. The latter 
part, entalling mortification of the spirit, was not so 
closely observed. The old-time custom of having par- 

es on that day is gradually dying out, but here and 
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- most popular. Such is the charm of finery. 


there ter the college, they’d bounce him.” 


gon ?” asked Rine. ‘‘ His ole pap’s acrimpin’ an’ savin’ 
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there, in far back districts, it flashes up like the last 
sparks of an ember, and the people, young and old, 
gather to fry paneakes, crack nuts and jokes, and romp 
and play. Sometimes the men fried the cakes, amusing 
the rest by their awkward motions. Lovers fried for 
each other, and were compelled to eat one cake together. 
There were trials of ski}l in making the cakes turn over 
by throwing up the griddle, and the one who could do 
it the best recelved a prize. Sometimes there were 
trials of graceful dancing, and even aged women would 
enter these, dancing with cups of water balanced on 
their heads. | 
But the evening at Hock Carroll’s was to be spent in } 
dancing. Sukey, his wife, attended to the cakes, and 
the guests abandoned themselves to enjoyment. There 
was every sort of dressing, from a seven-cent calico to a 
secood-hand silk, but the best-dressed girls were the 


And then the dancing—every one after his own happy 
fashion! Terpsichore would not have known her art : 
such leaping and jumping and cutting pigeon-wings ! 
such rushing up and down and sideways and back wards ! 
such mingling of rough cowhide boots and silken skirts ! 
And Rine played for dear life; and Hock, his self- 
possession fully recovered, plied his guests with liquor. 

In the company was & young man much better diessed. 
and quite superfor in appearance to the rest. Kine 
recognized him as one of the students in the college on 
the hill. He wasa slim, rather {aotelligent-looking boy, 
seeming to have plenty of money, and he was very 
attentive to Lize. Rine watched them from his stand 
on the box, and so did Jim Peter from a dark corner. 
The affair might have passed off uanoticed, but another 
pair of-eyes had watched too, and in one of the intervals 
their owner approached Rine, on evil thoughts latent. 

“ Seems like that youngster’s got a right smart o’ talk 
for our gals ; sumbody orter tell him that we ain’t got 
no mo’ mice thau our cats can ketch.” | 

Rine was silent, and the speaker went on: ‘‘ It ud be 
fun ter make him drunk; an’ if they foun’ it out up 


‘* What’s he doin’ here anyhow, an’ he a preacher's 


ter give him some larnin’, an’ he a-was’'in’ money here.” 

‘‘ That’s jist it: he’s got a chance an’ don’t know how 
ter use it. You make him drunk, ’kase you know him. 
I'll be boun’ they’ll hear of it, an’ out he'll go; sarve 
him right too, ’kase his pap’s killin’ hissef fur him, an’ 
’talnt gwine ter ‘mount ter nothin’.” 

And Rine did it. There had been atime in his life 
when he would have scorned the act, but there seemed 
to be no sin in it now, and there was the sweetness of 
revenge. Lize had smiled at him too freely, and when 
the boy reeled and fel] upon her in stupid intoxication, 
he could taunt her with her drunken admirer in return 
for her coolness to him. She should know that she 
could not spend his money and neglect him afterward. 

‘What did you do that for ?” demanded Lize. ‘‘ What 
you want to go and make that boy drunk for? I don't 
see nothin’ smart in it. I heard him tell you that he 
had never tasted a drop 0’ whisky in his life, and you 
kep’ on urgin’ him to drink.” 

‘Pears like you’re mighty inieresied in him,” sald 
Rine. ‘‘ 1 didn’t see nothin’ smart in you havin’ so 
much ter say ter him.” is 

‘Come, Rine,” sald she, in a coaxing tone, ‘‘ don’t be 
mulish and look everywhere else but at the right place. 
I thought, while he was spendin’ money 80 free, there 
was nonsense in puttin’ him in a way so he couldn't 
spend any more, an’ Hock said he would give you a 
share over your pay. An’ the bigger the profit, the 
bigger your share, if you would only see it.” 

She struck the right cord there. Rine glowed with 
satisfaction. Marth’s dull sense could never have con- 
ceived anything so brilliant. 3 

‘‘ Nonsense !” said Lize. ‘‘I didn’t nothin’ more than 
what I ought to ’a’ done. But, Rine,” and she drew 
closer to him and spoke in a lower tone, ‘‘ I want some 
money, an’ I must have it, by hook or by crook. I want 
ten dollars.” 

‘* Goodness, Lize ’ ejaculated Rine, ‘‘ how you ever 
goin’ ter git so much money all at once 9 

‘JT dunno. I thought you was a friend to me, an’ 


mebbe you'd heJp me out.” 

“My! Lize, Il aln’t got ten cents, an’ where could I 

t ten doliars ?” | 
: ‘* Ain’t you goin’ to be paid for playin’ here to-night ? 

‘Yes 1” with a swift recollection of the pile 
bills which Marth was struggling to lower ; ‘but I’ve 
got a place fur every cent of it. Times has been hard 
this winter, an’ Marth an’ me—” 

‘Oh, well, if you and your wife has got bills to pay, 
I suppose 1 must go without,” and she walked off, 


hly offended. | 
~ But, Lize,” he called out, eagerly—‘‘Lize, you 


know—” 
don’t know nothin’,” she threw back. contempt 


You ain’t the 
uously, ‘‘an’ yet I do know one thing. 
friend you said you was, aD’ i. get my money _— 
Jim Peter.” | 


He would have promised anything, but she was out of 
hearing. He beckoned to her, but she would not see- 


‘In despair he went on playing, and when what seemed 


an endless quadrille was over, he walked into a little 
room at the other end of the kitchen and sat down to 
rest and coo) his hot blood and think. 

And then his good self rose rebellious. Why could 
he not be masier of himself and break these bonds that 
held him back from that righteousness he so well appre- 
ciated in others before he was blinded by his own 
wrong-doing? Why must he grovel along like this, 
with his mouth in the dust, when he might walk erect, 
aman among men? All that pleasant, sunny life when 
he had worked and sung, free from care and evil, 
seemed narrowing away behind him, and he had stopped 
on this dark, stony path, full of tangled, poisonous 


weeds and sinful pitfalls, to look back on his vanishing 


happiness. That white road away behind him had 
never looked so good as now. Why could he not turn 
and walk init? Why had he ever left it ? 
Unconsciously he was picking at the coats and wraps 
piled upon the bed on which he sat. The softness of 
one arrested his wandering sense at Jast, and, looking 
down, he found that he was stroking the velvet coilar of 
one coat much finer in material than the rest. There 
was a loop on it, and the maker’s name in gilt letters. 
Hardly knowing what he did, but somewhat attracted 
by the shining letters, Rine drew the coat toward him, 
still rubbing the velvet collar. Something hard in one 


of the pockets struck his knee. 


‘A bottle,” thought Rine, half hoping his surmise 
might prove correct If Willfe Smith carried a bottle 
in his pocket, the knowiedge would go far toward allay- 
ing some irritating twinges of conscience he had felt 
about selling liquor to the boy. But he was not to have 
that satisfaction, for the hard something was not a 
bottle ; it was a long red leather pocketbook, its sides 
buiging out as if filled with coin. 

‘That boy must ’a’ been born on Pancake Day, and 
have batter fur brains,” he was thiaking. ‘‘I ’spect his 


father gave it ter him ter pay his biils, an’ he done gone | 


an’ lef’ it ia this here pocket fur anybody ter steal.” 

He was slipping the purse back into the pocket when 
he felt an {indolent curfosity to see how much it 
tained, and, carelessly unstrapping it, he was surprised 
to find it full of paper notes and silver. He raised the 
edges of the notes; there seemed to be a number of 
them ; and, with the silver, there must be ten dollare— 
just the sum Lize wanted. If he took it he could grat- 
ify her wish. 7 

Did a voice in the alr speak to him and say that? He 
knew that he was alone, yet he glanced around ; the 
mirth in the next room was at its height, and the house 
was shaking ; but he heard the beating of his own heart 
plainer than all the rest, and with its throbs that voice 
spoke again : 

‘Take it; who will know that you didit? The coat 
is lying here among dozens of others, and the owner Is 
io a drunken sleep; andif you do not take it yourself, 
almost any one of the company in the other room will.” 

‘* What you doin’?” It was no airy voice this time, 
but a woman’s whisper. 

He thrust the pocketbook among the coats on the bed, 
and jumped up to confront Liza. 

‘* What you doin’ here?” she asked again; ‘‘an’ 
what's that thing you had in your hand ?” 

His heart sank ; he hoped that she had not seen the 
purse. If she had, he knew she would want him to 
steal it, and he felt so powerless to resist her. Steal it! 
How hateful the word sounded ! And why should that 
word, of all others, come to his mind then? Perhaps 
falsehood would help him out. 

*T didn’t have nothin’ in my han’; come, let’s go 
outen here.” 

.““If it was nothin’, how could you throw it out of 
your hand ? Iseed you throw somethia’—somethin’ red 
an’ shiny.” 

-**T tell you, you didn’t. I was only settin’ here ter 
rest a minit, an’—” 

“There it is now, stickin’ up among them coats. 
Git it,” she commanded. 

Like a child, he stooped and drew out the purse. 
Oh, Liza!” he entreated, b'longs to that Smith 
boy, an’ here’s his coat ; let me put it in.” 

“Who took it out ?” said she, pertly. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s 
not goin’ back if it’s got much in it. Why, it’s full of 
money, an’ I’m goin’ to keep it.” 

No, no; doan’t you to’ch {t—doan’t to’ch the boy’s 
money. I'll git you some somehow ; an’ ’tain’t the boy I 
min’ so much, but his ole pap; I know he pulled hard 
fur every cent of it.” 

“Tf [hadn't come in just when I did, you'd ’a’ taken 
it yourself,” sald she. ‘‘An’ seems to me you better 
min’ more about your own pap, while you think so 
much about Willie Smith’s. I'm goin’to take this 
money now, an’ you can have part of it. Say yes.” ° 

_**T won’t say nothin’,” declared Rine, starting for the 
door; but with a quick movement she placed herself 
between it and him ; and, with her back toward it, she 
laughed up into his face again, ‘‘ Say yes.” 


Yes,” he answered, ‘‘an’ may the Lord forgive 
me for it.” He half pushed her away, and flung him- 


self out of the room, to face Jim Peters on the threshold - 


and half a dozen {ll-looking men at his back. 

‘‘T’ve got a little account to settle with you. sar, an’ I 
reckon this here’s as good atime as any,” said Jim, 
savagely. 

‘* Settle it now,” replied Rine, who saw at a glance 
what was intended. Jim and his companfons meant to 
fight him—perhbaps kill him; and all for Liza. He put 
his hand behind him for hia pistol ; it was not there. 
Some one in the crowd had stolen it. But he heard a 
cool, mocking laugh behind him, which sent the hot 
blood leaping through his veins. 

The door near which he stood had originally been the 
outer door of the house. Instead of a lock, it nad been 


fastened on the inside by a thick bar of oak, which was. 


still suspended by a short chain so that it might be 
raised or lowered at will. : : 

In an instant Rine had wrenched this bar from its 
place, but before he could lift it, Lize’s voice, cool and 
incleive, hissed, ‘‘ Hit him, Jimmy,” and a ringing blow 
from the loaded stick in Jim’s hand sent him staggering 
against the wall. : 

There are times when a sound may be a revelation. 
As he stumbled backward, above the trampling of feet, 
the curses of the men, and the screams of the women, 
he heard [Lize’s laugh again ; a light, silvery laugh, but 
worse to the ear than the deepest curse—such a laugh 
as an Evil One might utter when a poor victim falls 
after bitter temptation. But as the wind sweeps the 
fog from the hills, so her cruel merriment swept the 
darkoess from Rine’s mind, and he saw himself. 

But he must fight his way out if he would live. And 
life seemed wonderfully sweet as he stood there facing 
those desperate men from whom he would receive no 
mercy. Grasping the bar with both hands, and with an 
inward prayer for help as he swung it, he brought It 
down upon Jim’s head with a thud that laid the fellow 
on the floor with a pitiful moan. 

Stan’ back!” shouted Rine, as the circle closed about 
him, and knives drawn from convealent boot-legs began 
to glitter; ‘‘ stan’ back, I say! I ain't gwine to hurt 20 
man without he touches me, but the man what does 
that is mine.” 

Doan’t one 0’ you to’ch him” said Hock Carroll. 
‘It’s fyar an’ squar as it is. Ef one ’o you puts yo’ han’ 
on him, dat man’s got me ter hear from.” 

** Lize,” said Rine, turning to her, “gimme that 
pocketbook ;” and the frightened girl handed it to him 
without a word. 

‘When Will Smlih comes to, tell him I’ve got his 
money safe; an’ han’ me Sweetness there, Hock.” 


‘‘ Sweetness,” he added, with intense bitterness, ‘‘ you © 


like to been my death.” And, with his violin under his 
arm, Rine walked out under the stars again, a changed 
man. 

The east was gray when Hard up whined about Rine 
as he crossed the little porch and softly opened the door. 
The fire had burned down, but there was a glowing bed 
of embers. The teapot was stiil close to it, and a plate 
of something carefully covered with another plate, and 
Marth was asleep im the father’s chair, an old coat of 
Rine’s which she had been patching lying across her lap. 
He laid his hand on her head ; he used to caress her a 
good deal in the old days. Sie opened her eyes and 
smiled at him. 

‘*] waited fur you, Rine, an’ kep’ some pancakes hot.” 

She was reaching for the covered plate, but Rine 
hindered her. Wait a bit, Marth,” he said. I got 
sumpin ter tell you.” 

And he told her the whole story, omitting nothing. 
When he finished, Martha was wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 
‘‘I Knowed a fiddle was rite from Satin, an’ was 
& leadin’ you rite to him ; ’kase nobuddy but him could 
make music come out’n a piece of wood with four strings 
stretched over it.” 

‘*1t wasn’t Sweetness, Marth ; it was me,” answered 
Rine, gravely. ‘‘ might ’a’ took the fust step with her, 
but I took the rest on my own hook. Anyhow, I’m 
goin’ to put her out o’ my reach now. Come, Sweet- 
ness,” he sald, as tenderly as if he had been speaking to 
achild. ‘‘I called you Sweetness, but froo you I was 
tastin’ Bitterness ; but now lay there, an’ good by.” 

He placed the violin on the red coals, but before the 
flames could gather and curl around the dry wood Rine 
hurried out. Hecould not see his treasure perish. 


Marth was singing ‘‘ Keep me in the way,” a hymn 
that always bubbled to her lips in moments of deep 
feeliag. Rine was in the barn ‘eeding Bettie and Biue 
Disk. . might pray alitule,” hethought. ‘‘ Pap does 
a heap of it, an’ I reckon it helps him. I ’spect it was 
his prayin’ what brought me to my senses.” He glanced 
around furtively. Meek Blue Disk was engaged with 
his corn, and mild Bettie was busy with a long stalk of 
fodder. Rine dropped on his knees in a corner of the 
old shed, and uttered his prayer—‘‘ Lord! keep me in 


the way.” 
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A PROTEST. 


By Viva D. ScupDER. 
MORE forcible argument for the duty of theo- 
retical preparation in philanthropfe work could 
hardly be found than the vigcrous article by Madame 


’ Wirchnewetzky in The Christian Union for June 2 


Such an article, with it: wholesale attack on funda- 
mentals, arouses us all to tne duty of looking well to 
our own convictions, and making sure that they are the 
result neither of thoughtlessness nor of convention, but 
of the most earnest thought which we can bestow. 
Meanwhile, whatever may be the value of Madame 
Wischnewetzky’s line of thought, and the special argu- 


- ments which she adduces, these are not the most remark- 


able facts in her article. Far more significant {s the 
altitude throughout assumed, especially since this is the 
almost universal attitude of the school of thought which 
she represents. Is such an attitude the necessary cor- 


relative of grave discontent with the present social 


order? This is the question suggested to us, and it {s 
one far more deep seated than any concerning the 
soundness of the political economy of the paper. 

Now, the tone of Madame Wischnewetzty’s article {s 
one of bitter, though dignified, antagonism to the capi. 
tslist class. Her conception of that class is of a small 
band of tyrannical and selfish men, grinding into the 
dust, for the sake of personal gain, the helpless millions 
of the world’s workers, and willing, at best, to palllate 
the resultant evils, or, to use her own words, ‘‘ to patch 
and dain, to plece and cobble, at the worn and rotten 
fabric of a perishing society.” The personal respons!- 
bility and consequent sinfulness of the upper classes fs 
the fundamental assumption of the paper: it is the 
fundamental assumption of nearly every Socialist book 
or newrpaper that I have ever seen. Such expressions 
as booty,” ‘“‘ robbery,” ‘‘ plunder,” and the like natu- 
rally follow from this premise, and an inevitable con. 
clusion is easily reached. ‘‘ As loyal members of the 
ruling class, our work wculd be merely palliative.” An 
earnest soul, da p!y impressed with the radical deficien 
cles in the social order, and eager to devote his |'fe to 
the furtherance of the reformation of the future, cannot 
possibly work toward this end in the class to which he 
belongs. He must go forth from among them; he 
must shake the dust from his feet in righteous scorn ; 
and he must brand them on all occasions as ‘‘ oppress. 
ors,” ‘‘ tyrants,” and the natural enemies of the poor. 

Now, this tone, so generally diffused among even the 
finest of the extreme radicals, is most lamentable. It 
destroys their influence among thinking people. To 
brand as willfully tyrannical the great body of the upper 
classes in America {s #0 unjust as to annul the force of 
the utterances of the critic. The majority of business 
men are certainly not conscious oppreseors ; though the 
most unselfish of them have for years conducted buse!/ners 
on the principle of absorbing the greater share of the 
profits. No sharp line between classes exists among 
us; the laborer of one generation is the merchant of the 
next. Is it, then, inefficiency, inherited or individual, 
with wh'ch we are called to ally ourselves ? 

But when we emphas’ze such points as these, thinkers 
of Madame Wiechnewetzky’s school turn aside from rs 
impatiently. We are cold; we are placid; we are 
indifferent. They cannot believe it possib'e to hold as 
firmly as they to the necessity of a radical change in the 
constitution of society, to devote one’s best powers to 
the furtherarce of that change, and yet to separate one’s 
self neither by act nor scornful thought from the class 
to which one by birth belungs. For to them this class 


4s actually to blame for the present economic condition. 


To jump from the belfef that our present system fs 
iniquitous to the conclusion that the present representa 
tives of the system are responsible is a sew re logical 
leap ; but they take it without difficulty. 

The truth is that this spirit of recrimination and abuse 
is behind thetimes. In the search for truth no less than 
in the search for wealth a new principle has been i{ntro- 
duced; here, also, «o-operation is higher than com. 
petition. Asa matter of fsct, the men most profoundly 
impressed today with a noble diecontent are in the 
despised capitalist class. Ina labor paper to which I 


‘subscribe, one page out of four is usually devoted to 


sympathetic clippings from the most aristocratic organs 
of the day. A page and a hsif is given to advertisements ; 
the proportion left for the self-« xpression of the working: 
men seems to me significant. The great Socialist leaders 
in the past. Lassalle, Proudhen, etc., have a)most never 
been Jaborirg men, and to-day the most effective and 
practical thought on social problems comeo often from 
the manufacturers. 

No; individuals are not to blame for the blunders 
and disesses of the social order. Generally speaking, 
they never have been to blame. There are such tliogs 
as upconecicus forces; these forces can never be 
snnihilated by the arbitrary enactment of Jeveling laws, 
and to inveigh against their innocent and often unwill- 


ing exponents is as weak as to fight against the courses 
of the stars. : 

For the present social order, with its injustice, its 
suffering, and its sin, is the strict and inevitable result 
of the working of eclentific law. The principle of 
antagonism {is the elementary principle of nature; the 
law of the survival of the fittest is inexorable. Society 
as it stands is simply a result of theese forces; and an 
exclusive believer in natural evolution can logically 
assume no position save that of grim acquiescence in the 
supremacy cf might. 

Must we then stop here, belleving that no beneficent 
change is possible ? Hardly. There has beea in the world 
for nearly nineteen hundred years a principle utterly 
opposed to the lower applications of scientific Jaw, 
a principle which fights those appl/cations inch by inch. 
For antagonism it substitutes brotherhood ; for the tur- 
vival of the fittest, the protection of the weak. 

And why has this principle not been more efficient ? 
How is it that after a]l these centuries the condition of 
the world for which Christ died {s that which Madame 
Wirchnewetzky so earnestly and bitterly describes ? 
This is a dark saying ; we can answer it only by bints. 
We must remember that ‘‘ though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” We must 
remember, too, that the Jaw of development fs also the 
law of the extension of consciousness ; that to Introduce 
into the world the Christian ideal for ind{vidual charac- 
ter, and to produce that ides! in thousands of separate 
souls, was a work which might well take centuries ; and 
that, while consclousness was concentrated upon the 
regeneration of the individual unit, it was not strange 
if society, in its corporate aspect, was still governed by 
the stern laws of material nature. 

But throughout the history of evolution there are 
recurring points when unconscious forces become self- 
conscious. At such a vital point we stand to-day. The 
intense introspection of the age is turning from the in- 
dividual to the social order. Men begin to real!ze their 
responsibility, not only ss units, but as members of a 
class. The magn ficent conception of the nation as an 
organism endowed with moral responsibility has heen 
worked out by one of the moat profound thinkers of the 
day ; a like conception fn regard to social classes is in the 
air, and struggles to express itself in every magszine. 
The Christian belief in brotherhood and self-sacr' fice {s 
working itself outward from the old sphere of the rela- 
tion of man to man tothe broader sphere of the relation 
of class to class ; and it is in hermony with the whole 
principle of development of religion and of man to trust 
that this belief, when fully formed, will one day pre 
cipitate itself into corporate ac tion. 

{tis from this method, from the extension of moral 
ideas, with or without the ssnction of a formal Chris. 
tlanity, that the revolution of the future, if it be a 
lasting revolution, must take its rise. And if this be 
the case, the «fficlent forces that work toward such an 
end must come from above, not from below. For the 
reformation will be based, not on self-seeking, but on 
eelf sacrifice ; not on the assertion of rights, but on the 
assumption of duties. The other principle has, indeed, 
been tried; it was tried in the French Revolution. 
What has been the result? The most advarced of the 
Socialist leaders to-day clamor for a return In all but 
name to the old feudal régime. Is it not time to try the 
second method, the method wh/ch emphasizes theorett- 
cal brotherhood, not by practical recrimination, but by 
the growth of the spirit of charity ? Already this spirit 
is strong among us; the sorrowful sense of responsil- 
bility toward the suffering in the world grows monthly 
among our finest thinkers and most ¢fficlent workers. 
And the men and women, however noble, who leave 
thelr own order as hopeless, and by their bitter invec- 
tives strive to widen the distance between classes, do 
but injure with every word the cause which they have 
at heart. They work for confilct to the death, and for 
the utter separation of classes; but it is in the union of 
classes in a8 Common sorrow and acommon effort that 
the solution of the socfal problem shall assuredly be 
found. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of perfect brotherhood, the era 
of true equality, isan ideal, not a reality. Far, far in the 
future it shines before us. Our steps are impeded on 
the one hand by the intense radicals who foster class 
hatred with al) the vehemence in their power; on the 
other by the selfish inertia in which the great bulk of 
the capitalist class is yet sunk. We should cling to our 
theoretic ideal with all our strengih We should preach 
it, we should work for it, we should live it, above all 
we should believe in it with the intensity of perfect 
faith. But should we do nothing else? Shall we neg- 
lect the individuals, absolutely counted by thousands 
and tens cf thousands, however small their proportion to 
the whole, whom our despised ‘‘palliatives” may 
relieve ? Yeer—if, while waiting for the medicine to 
produce its curative effect upon a patient burning with 
fever, we refuse to moisten his parched tongue with ice. 
The art of medici:e wceuld play but a sorry part were 
the sclence of palliatives denied it ; shall we be more 
harsh to diseases in the socis “veer than to those {n the 


‘ 


bodily frame? Let us administer rellef by every means 
in our power ; only, let us always realize that relief !s 
not cure, and that the disease with which we are attacked 
may be mortal. Above all, let us keep clearly before 
us the truth that only by the growth, among all men 
and all classes, of the spirit of sympathetic brotherhood 
can that spirit ever be translated into practical ¢fficilency 
and become, not simply a remote ideal, but a blessed 


and present fact. 


BOYS AND SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


By Borp ALLEN. 


O read your book !” was my great-grand father’s 
invariable solution of the vexing problem, 

What shall the boys do on Sunday afternoon ? 
Wherever the weather wil]] permit, without actual 
detriment to the boys’ health; a part cf Sunday after- | 
noon should be devoted to studying nature ; in otber 
words, they should go where their whole heart and soul 
draw them—out of doors. If possible, Jet father or 
mother go with them, and spare no pains to make the 
hour passed in the open afr a bright one. In this busy 
modern life of ours you seldom have a quiet hour with 
the young folks, when you do not fear interruption, or 
lessons sre not waiting to be learned, or care of some 
sort does not come between you and them, preventing 


that exquisite communion of parent and child down to 


the innermost thought of the latter, which should clothe 
with lovely meaning and sweet comfort the words “ Our 
Father.” 

No better time than the Sunday afternoon outing can 
be chosen for interesting boys in nature. There is an 
easy pathway from there to the throne of nature’s God. 
Talk to them about clouds, trees, birds, plants, insects, 
choosing ¢«xamples that must come in your way, 
whether in city or country. It needs no profound 
knowledge of natural history to accomplish this. An 
hour’s readiog a week in almost any popular work on | 
natural history, or some bright article in the weekly 
paper or magazine, will fully equip you fcr the con- 
versa‘ion. Once started, the boys will eagerly help ycu 
out ; perhaps will know more than you cn the subject 
in hand. Great-hearted Canon Kingsley believed in the 
eweetening and Christianizing ir fluence of these studies, 
or pastimes ; and you may be sure that the mind that is 
dwelling on the harmony of a bird-song, the texture and 
curve of the yrass at our feet, the fiish of a golden 
butterfly’s wing, or the folds and ramparts of the clouds 
along the western hor'zon, can harbor no mean or 
unworthy thought. Do you think boys do not care for 
such things? Try it, and eee. 

But in the house? How shal]! the afternoon be made 
a spot of glowing light in the week’s calendar, instead 
of a gray patch of gloom? A efinite hour should be 
eet apart, If possible, fora little Bible talk. Thi: can be 
made full of keen Interest to the livellest and most mis- 
chievcus of boys, {if you will s0 connect the Book with 
bis every-day life that he will have something actual, 
tangible to grasp, instead of vague max!ms and hr zy 
general truths. 

I know a lady who bas a class of a dezen restless, 
wriggling, wide-awake, fun loving boys, ranging from 
eight to fourteen years cf age. Every Sunday afternoon 
(during the schoo] term) for two years the cla‘s has met, 
not as such, but as individual friends, at her house, and 
epent from cne to two hours with her in pleasant, bright — 
talk. While there has been little direct study of the 
Bible, there is always an earnest half-hour occur fed in 
the school on the lesson. Everything tends in the direc- 
tion of purity and betterment of character. There bave 
been talks about natural history, when boys bring !])us- 
trated books on butterfiles or birds. They are encour- | 
aged to tell of their day school life, of their l{kes and 
dislikes, their resolves and ambitions. Quietly, without . 
ostentation or open stricture, the lady’s ir fluence and 
sym patby are thrown with what is higher and nobler fn 
these boyish lives, and against any slightest indication 
of the base or unmanly. They come to feel that a true 
gentleman must be a Christian ; that the goal of a boy’s 
life must be the character of the Boy cf Nezareth. 

If you want boys to be gentlemen, treat them as svch ; 
if you long to see them manly in purity, truth, stability 
of purpose, assume the quality in them, appeal to it, 
trust fn it, and it will spring up and grew like a young 
oak in the sunshine. No human creature so instanmly 
r flects the treatment hs recefves asa boy. Understand 
one truly, and you will find him as sensitive, his hesrt 
as open to every influence, under his sturdy little exte- 
rior, as the shyest girl, On Sunday afternoon, when 
no distracting duty or play divides his attention, you 
can best touch bis true self. : 

To conclude my account of the class I have instanced, 
their teacher fills any gaps in the night afterroon talk 
by reading aloud from book or paper some #hc rt story, 
which, without being openly didactic, pofnts to the 
right. There are plenty of such nowadays, in weekly 
and monthly. An anecdote clipped directly from a 
recent rewspap‘r carries the greatest force of all. 
Before going, the boys are allowed to choose books from 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the home library, under careful suggestion and ap- 
proval of the !ady, to read during the week and return 
the following Sunday. As they all have to make the 
selection under the eyes of one another and of their 
teacher, it bas been pleasant toree what really good and 
profitable books they have taken, and read thoroughly. 
Boys’ books they have been permitted to take as often 
as they wished ; but one studious little fellow wanted 
Prescott’s Histories; that made another one a Dit 
ashamed of feeding his intellect exclusively on Oliver 
Optic and Mayne Reld, so he solemnly took down 
Irving's ‘‘ Life of Washington,” and went through it, 
too, the whole five volumes, with increasing interest and 
delight. Mies Alcott’s healthy booke—‘‘ Little Women” 
and the rest—followed. The taste of pepper and hot 
sauce once off their palates, the boys turned eagerly, as 
every healthy young intellect invariably will, to whole- 
some bread and meat, with the hair’s-breadtb fiction 
fulfilling its proper functiou—recreation from graver 
pursuits, This library plan is, of course, impractica. 
ble in many instances ; yet there are few families who 
receive The Christian Union where a noble little Sun- 
day afternoon library cannot be started and slowly en- 
larged, one volume at a time, and read with delight by 
old and young. In any case, the same plan will apply 
to boys’ reading in general. | 

Oftentimes a genuine interest can be roused among 
young people by various word and text hunts from the 
Bible. The class I have mentioned always enjoy having 
one member describe a Bible character and the rest 
guess who is meant—the successful boy being allowed 
in his turn to propose a character. In this» way the 


minutes fly swiftly and the names used grow pleasantly 


familiar. 
One more plan for occupation on Sunday afternoon 


may seem forced and impracticable, but it bas been 


most successfully tried. You know, or should know, 
rome family where there sre sick or poor people, to 
visit whom {s a genuine kindness, as well as a duty. 
Take the boys, one or two at a time, on cifferent Sun- 
day afternoons. You will be furprised to find.the 
interest the warm-hearted little fellows will take in the 
poor boy or girl or bedridden woman—especially if you 
let them help a little themselves. Of course there are 
cases where it would not be wise to take children ; 
there, as elsewhere, discretion must be ured. 

As a Jast word, let us be sure to have some one thing 
each Sunday afternoon to do, say, or exhibit, which we 
know will interest the boys, if even for but a few 
minutes, and so connect that special time in their minds 
with pleasant experiences. Show them that we enjoy 
the dsy ourselves, that it is meant to be the brightest and 
bappfest and jollfest (don’t be afraid of the word) day in 
the week ; and, whether at bome or afield, we shall know 
that Heis walking with us as with bis disciples of old. 


WHAT ONE MOTHER DID. 


HE question of what shall be done with the babies 
and little children who are compelled to remain in 
the city during the summer months is recciving many 
solutions. Tents in the back yard, where the children 
can play and sleep, !s one suggestion offered. Very 


many children live in flat and apartment houses, where 


there sre no such privileges sccorded the tenant. Where 
occupy a whcle house, the tent, hammock, mountain 
chairs, and the many other comfortable contrivances for 
summer are feasible. A load of sand dumped in the 
corner of the yard, and limited to a certain space, isa 
never ending source of delight to children. Some part 
of the day the yard must be shady, and at least com- 
paratively cool. There !s no need of children being kept 
indoors if the mother has ingerulty and resolution. A 
city mother, writing to ‘“‘ Babyhood,” gives her system, 
as car'ied out last summer with herchildren. That her 
system involved much labor and planning fs true ; but 
if it brought health and strength through a trying 
period, was {it not worth all it cost ? 

‘¢] began my day by getting the children up at a little 
defore seven o’clock, washirg them thoroughly all over, but 


the children hot to families of the minority who 


not giving them a bath, breakfasting at a quarter before 


eight—this meal consisting of plain boiled bominy or oat- 
meal and milk, a soft-boiled egg, and as much bread and 
butter and milk as they warted. After breakfast a certain 
duty was attended to regularly, and then they marched off 
for a wa'k, continuing from half-past etght to half past 
nine, on a shady side of the street, ard returning before the 
heat of the day began. When they came home I generally 


- took off their little dresses (even though thin) and let them 


play abont the nursery until time for their dinner, which 
consisted of either a broiled steak or a plece of roast beef, 
sometimes a little chicken for a variety—this part of the 
dinner I was very pa'ticular to have cut up in what many 
mothers would consider ridiculously small pieces. Of course 
they had potatoes, very thorongbly crushed witha ferk, and 
occasionally raw or cocked tomatces. For dessert I gave 
them a little fruit when [ conld get it ripe encugh and not 
too ripe ; sometimes instead I gave them a plain baked cus. 
tard, a junket, or some baked applies. 

‘¢ After dinner all under five were put to bed, dresses and 
little boots being taken off and the room darkened. They 


were left alone, with a door open in the next room, in which 
they knew either the nurse or Isat. They generally slept an 


-hour and a half or two hours, getting up refreshed and 


ready for play ; at half-past four they were dressed and 
went for a walk of an hour's length, coming in just in time 
for their supper, which consisted of plenty of milk, bread 
and butter, and sometimes a little stirred Indian meal, and 
occasionally, as a great treat, a boiled egg, if they had not had 
it for breskfast. After tea came their favorite twenty 
minutes with me, when I read to or played with them while 
purse washed the tea things. At half-past six I gave them 
a tepid bath, in which I let them play a little while after th® 
real washing was over ; this bath I found had always a most 
soothing ¢ffect. When I laid them in bed, even the baby of 
eighteen months, I simply darkered the room and left them 
alone as | had done in the daytime, they knowing that either 
nurse or 1 was inthe next room; in this way they never 
have had the slightest fear of the dark—in fact, it never 
seems to have entered my children’s heads that there 13 any- 
thing strange or weird in darkness. 

‘*Twice every week through the hottest weather, and once 
@ week when it wes not quite so hot, I took them to Manbat- 
tan Beach for an all-day trip, keeping up my regular rules 
for their diet and nap just as when they were at home. 
Directly after dinner I took them to the extreme western 
end of the hotel piazza, where it is perfectly quiet, very few 
persons even pasfing there; with the belp of two large 
chairs and some shawls making a most comfortable bed, 
they slept, breathing that invigorating salt air, sometimes 
fortwo hours. By taking the 4:15 train we arrived home 
only ten minutes later than they were every other day for 
their suppers. Keeping strictly to these rules, my children 
remained well and happy, and I can say truly, Te Deum 
laudamua, A MOTHER, 

YORK City.” 


HYGIENE AND MORALS. 


HE close relation between dieeare and hygiene has 
- long been recognized, but not the relation of mor- 
als and bygfene as a close one. Dr Frances Emily 
White, in a recent article In the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly,” presents an article on ‘“‘ Hygiene as a Basis 
of Morals.” She states that no disease, having once 
made its appearance, has ever been wholly exterminated, 
and that scientific observation points not in the way of 
the extirpation of disease, but in the way of ‘‘ prevent- 
ive medicine or hygiene as presenting the most an 
field for future work.” 

She says: 

** It is not, however, with the view of the prevention of 
physical cuffering alone that | desire to commend to you 
the sphere of preventive medicine. My main thesis intro- 
duces us to a far higher anc broader region of thought; 
viz., to a consideration of the mora/ value of preventive 
medicine. In presenting this subject I shall endeavor to 
show that bygtene is the basis of morals, and this from the 
two following points of view: 1. That whatever promotes 
the pbysical well beirg of the individual and of the com. 


munity promotes also their mor?] well-being. 2% That the 


tendency of disease ie to undermine morality. 

‘*Phe hygtenic value of moral living (a proposition the 
exact converse of that jast stated) bas long been recog 
nized. Even its curative irfiuence bas not been overlooked. 
In that charming story, ‘ Litt’e Lord Feuntleroy,’ the author 
is true to the universal experience in depicting the improve- 
ment in health of the unfeeling o'd earl which follows upon 
the epringing up in bis heart of a true affection for his 
young grandson and heir. In this new unfolding of sym. 
pathetic interests he gradua!ly forgets the twinges of gout 
which have heretofore made life a burden; and, thus 
neglected, the disease languish«s—or, rather, the new tide 
of life which ccurses through his weakened veins gradually 
sweeps away the ashes which have accumulated around his 
miserable joints—and he again mounts his horee and rides 


forth into the life-renewing air and sunshine, tempted to 


the effort by the winning compantonship of the loving and 
tender-hearted young philanthropist. Thereturnsof moral 
well-doing in the guise of physical well-being have, indeed, 
ever been held up as an incentive to morality, from that 
remote time when length of days was promised as the re- 
ward of filial plety, to those modern exhortations to honesty 
and virtue embodied in the mercenary maxims of the shrewd 
Ben Franklin. But the idea that hygienic living is the real 
basis of moral living bas scarcely been hinted at, except by 
the few leaders in this department of thought among whom 
alone a science of mora!s is definitely recogn!zed.”’ 

Asa proof of the close relation existing between hygl- 
enic living and morality, Dr. White refers to the fact 
that the most highly civil{zed nations are the most moral 
For the individual as for the race she recognizes environ. 
ment as a powerful agent, and seys, further, that ‘‘the 
general sources of organic l!fe must be recognized as the 
sources aleo of morals, and the emotional, {ntellectual, 
and moral nature of man as an integrant part of his 
physical orgaufsm ; being such, these higher qualities 
are necessarily modjified by the conditions which ir flu 
ence and modify the physica! organism ” | 

Perhaps one.of the greatest errors made In our train 
ing is that the ir fluence of the emotions on character are 
not recognized. Dr. White goes op to say that two 
factors must be recognized as determining character : 

‘1. Those qualities of character belorging by inheritance 
to the organized structure of body and brain. 2 Those 
ir fiuences which grow out of the social environment, which 
are constantly modifying the inherited nature, and building 
up a corresponding character.’’ 


Taking this view of our development, how important 
does {t become that our environment should be health- 
ful! 

When Mr. Beecher first safd that the condition of a 
man’s soul depended largely on the condition of his 


stomach, many good people were shocked, but the world . 


begins now to recognize many qualities that were attrib- 
uted to a epiritual nature as the results of good digestion. 
Certainly the man battling with the pangs of dyspepsla 
has a harder battle to keep the soul on top than he whose 
stomach never makes {tself the master of the body. 
Healthful nerves go far toward making the character of 
salntly amiability. The petty personal relation which 
many hold to the world is due to an overworked body, 
whose presence makes itself so prcminent that It does 
not leave room for other personalittes. A sound body 
for s sound mind. Who does not know the Iimitations 
thatan enfeebled body puts on a strong mind? It be- 
comes a hobbled Pegasus. Dr. White says : 

‘*Men do not, as a rule, become moral by intuition 
(although the moral genius, like the musical prodigy, is not 
unknown), but by patient organization of the moral facnl- 
ties. The phenomena of vice ard crime take place, not from 
any aberration of the laws of nature, but in exact accord. 
ance with them, since educational reglects and unsanitary 
conditions, with their resulting diseases, lead to imperfect 
mental deve lopment or to the perversion of normal mental 
qualities. The development of moral activities must he 
recognized as dependent on the same prirciples as that of 
otber activities, and the human being must be trained in 
morals as he is trained in athletics, in music, and in the 
mechanic or other arts. ‘ By dint of forging, one becomes 
a blackemitb,’ saysthe French proverb; while all the talk 


‘of a)] the blacksmiths the world has ever known wonld not 


effect the desired results.’’ 


‘* Practice makes perfect ;” ‘‘ As the tree Is bent, fo it 
will grow,” we ssy; but do we recognize the principle 
involved and live up toit? Dr. White says again : 


‘“*C:nduct is contagious. The manifestations of senti- 
ment, of passion, of impulse, etc., excite similar mantferta- 
tions in others who have the capacity for like experiences - 
and to the contagia viva of the bacteriologist must be added 
a moral contagion the existence of which is proved by the 
occurrence of epidemics of crime, especially of crimes of 
the gravest character.”’ 


The newspsper, in Dr. White’s opinion, {s the most 
prol'fic medium of moral ccntagtion. 

Perfect physical development depends on hyetlenic 
conditions ; when these are such as to produce disease 
and its consequent weskness, there is, in the nature of 
things, a loss of moral force. Dr. White closes by 
saying : 

“It only remains to add that the oheervance of moral 
requirementa is essential not only to physical well being, 
but to the highest intellec'nal development and happiness : 
that, In fact, the pursuit of h-alth and the ecaltivation of 
morals are alike to be regarded only 9s means to higher 
ends. It is obvious that the man of fine physi does not 
live for the observance of the laws of hygiene merely, but 
he observes hygienic laws as a necessary means of com- 
fortable and wise living. So neither does the upright man 
live merely for t"e observance of moral laws, but he ob- 
rerves moral laws not only as the mode of living which is 
alone endnrable to him, but as essential to the full real'z2- 
tion of bis best possib'lities and powers as an intellectual 
and epiritual being. Personal morality has, in fact, been 
defined as the highest degree of psychical health. From this 
point of view it appears that as hygienic laws are an ex- 
pression of the most complete adjastment between the 
physical life and ita physical environment, so the moral law 
san expression of the most complete adjustment between 
the peychical life and the social ervironment.’’ 

The higbest type of human being regards with ven- 
eration good health because {t {s so large a factor in 
produciog good morals. We cannot separate ourselves 
from the rest of bumanity, and for that reason we 
should bring ourselves to the highest development 
—physics), mental, mora!—-and do this, not for ourselves 
alone, but for all men. 


Hers —Sub cribers rend us the following : 


As TI am writing to you, I will add a suggestion for your do 
mesiie column. It is not, I think, generally known that if vine- 
gar is put in the water In which eggs are to be cooked by poach. 
ing (or dropped) the whites will adhere to the yolks and net 
scatter, as they will unless dropped in muffin rings. The vine- 
gar does not mar the flavor of the eggs. For one or two eggsa 
tablespoonful is enough ; half a cupful for more. E. K. M. 


Brrrato Bras.—Yes. Some say they wil! eat their way throngh 
anything, and revel in p l-ons. These suggestiors are made vith 
diffidence. 

One preseription for a powder is equal parts of powdered 
borax, camphor, énd saltpeter, nsed freely 

They are not fond of turpentine where it can be used freely. 

Some cracks can be filled with common soap. scraped from 
the bar, though that dries In time. 

On carpets a wet cloth and hot flat-iron will steam them < ut. 

In floors that have cracks, afier dosing them well, drav a 
line with a paint brush; then lay down a strip of muslin—the 
unbleached cotton is cheapest—an‘ paint it down. I have not 
found yet that they eat through that. 

For the reat, as ‘“‘the price of liberty Is eternal vigilarce’’--a 
raying which the men of this country seem to forget just now— 
so the best precautions against these insects are watchfulngss 
and thoroughness. 

Teave carpets without nailing, except just by Pry ie where 
they may catch the fo%, A VETERAN, 
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Our Younc 


OUR LITTLE WORKERS. 


o™ UR young folks are beginning their summer work. 
The mall th{fs week brought the following letter 
fron. Washington, containing a check for eleven dollars : 


Some little girls in Washington thought they would enjoy 
the summer better if they knew that they had made some 
ether little girls happier. So they send this contribution, 
hoping that it will help bring the sunshine and sweet country 
into some little girls’ lfves this summer. 


Anotker letter contained two dollars. These are the 
first messencers bringing us the good news that our 
young folks have gone to work, and that the fruits of their 
¥abore will chink and ruetleon thelr way to the Fresh 
Air Fund in our office. We shut our eyes in our dusty 
office on Saturday afternoon, and we see visions of pretty 
parlors with little groups of girls, with busy, nimble 
fingers, making the dainty, pretty, useful things that 
are to be sold for the Tribume Fresh-Alr Fund ; 
and other visions of busy boys with ecroll saws, prinot- 
tng presses, and knives, hammers, saws, sitting in barns, 
with the fresh wind blowing through the open doors, 
while brains and haxds are busy with gifts for the “‘ girls 
who are getting up the fair for the city children ;” 
other visions of Selds stretching away up the hillefde 
where the grass is tramp!ed by busy feet {n the hunt for 
berrles whose sale will enlarge the deposit in the bank 


on the shelf, the contents of which will buy a railroad 


ticket for some little city child who is even now anx: 
jously waiting for the summons to ‘‘the country.” 
How delightful it {s to know that these young people 
are learning to think of each other—the ones with 
ives blessed with good things scattering them that the 
barren [ives may know something of the beauty of God’s 
world |! 

The following letter is written by a noble woman who 
goes about in our city among the poor people, 
what she says : 


** To the Editor of the ‘ Tribune:’ 

Srm,—1 havesent many children tohvalescing from some 
‘acute illness with your Fresh Air parties, who have beer in 
the two weeks entirely restored to health, and remained so 
during the entire winter. One little girl whom I have sent for 
three or fotr successive years has heart disease, and each 
year gains health and strength enough to sarty her 
through the winter. One boy last summer we felt very 
were Would have consumption uniess he went to the coun: 
try. He came back se much improved that with care 
during the winter le has been fully restored to health. 
Oar girle whe are so dreadfully crammed in school are re 
markably benefited by the change; and, mark you, this 
benefit does not occur when these children are sent to coun- 
try institutions. They need the free country air and life 
@nly to be fouud at a farmer’s house and in his family. 

“The country is the natural p!ace for children ; they can- 
pot be phyeicaily well developed if living entirely in the city, 
as is suown by the recent examination of a dozen boys for 
the navy, when not one was found physically well developed. 
Instances without numb:r of the benefit to the health of 
these children sent tothe country by the ‘ Tribune’ could be 
given. As to the moral good that is done, that is beyond 
cemputing. The children see a new life in the farmhouse ; 
wroy aretaught by the farmer's example industry anda 
‘ove for work, which they never see in their tenement-house 
existence. I insist upon it there is no such thing asa tene- 
ment-house home. The boys come back with an intense 
aesire to be something better than their fathers have been— 
a desire for more rooms, for more comforts, for clean clothes. 
QGne boy of ten, when told by his mother that she could 
neither afford clean clothes nor new clothes, after school 
did odd jobs, sold papers, and bought calico dresses for bis 
mother and two sisters,and then washed them and kept 
them clean himself. 

4* Very many of my children have denied themselves in 
order to send little Chmstmas presents to their hosts in the 
country. The children, owing te their surroundings at 
home, are very silent, and apparently unappreciative of the 
efforts made by their country friends to entertain them ; 
but one little girl of six years was heard to say to her doll: 
*On, dolly, what a nice home thisis! It is not like the ore 
in New York.’ This was one of three or tour children of a 
widow, and she secured a permanent home in the country. 
The mother later married a brutal mag who abused the 
other children most frightfuliy, until the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children was appealed to. Another 


. family of four children were taken from a drunken mother 


and kept in the country ; the boy is now learning to become 
a farmer. 

“lf the country people could imagine what tenement- 
house life really means they could appreciate our anxiety 
to get the children, if for only two weeks, into a different 
atmosphere. A house from four to six stories high, with 
foar families on each floor, eaco family having only two, 
possibly three, rooms, with only two windows, either looking 
out into the dusty, noisy street or into a dirty yard; in this 
one room all tae domestic processes are carried on, a sitting 
and eating room by day and sleeping room by night, no pri- 
acy, no individual rights—this is atenement. I have yet 
to find a child who owas a bureau drawer, ora shelf in the 
eloset, or even a nai! to hang her clothes on, which does not 
belong in common to all members of the family or the 


ec ne of his downfall. 


Hear 


boarders. Below Fourteenth Street, where about half the 
population live, nearly every house contains some kind of 
mantfacttiring, usually tailoring, so that the parlor, dining- 
room, sitting-reom, and kitchen is also by day, and far into 
the night, a workshop. The sound of the everlasting sewing- 
machine is the last thing heard at night, and the first thing 
in the morning. The children’s playground is the street or 
the yard. Then there are many unfortunate ones who live 
in rear houses, to enter which one passes through a narrow 
haliway or alley into ayard always dirty. The rooms are as 
stinless as the lives of their occupants. One ts struck with 
the extraordinarily early maturity of these little ones. I 
have babies of six months to two years brought to me daily 
by boys and girls of eight io nine years, who answer my 
questions as well as the mothers could. 

‘‘ We have aterriblo problem before us in the tenement- 
house question. The farmers can open their homes and 
receive these little ones, and by thelr free country life teach 
them better things, and do more to make their lives a bleas- 
ing in the two weeks they havethem than the Sunday-school 
teachers can in two years. You can never teach a child 
that ‘God is Love’ in a tenement-hotise. They see only 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.’ 

“* Yours truly, _A. 8. DANIELS. 


* New Yorx, May 6, 1887.” 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM.” 


By Mary B SmiIrTa. 


LL news travels fast. Therefore it {s not surprising 
that the whole town of Deermont had heard of 
Benton’s suspension from Bayard College before the 
arrival of the evening train that brought the young man 
himself. He had not delayed his departure from the 


During the long ride by rail to his native village 
there were constantly before him the interview with the 
librarian, and, later, the official notice of his suspensfon. 
Not but that he had studiously avoided thinking of 
the matter ever since its oceurrencewitness his wild 
gayety of the evening before, and the farewell supper 
with his special cronies who this morning had cut their 
recitations to accompany him part way on his journey 
home, They had all left thetrain now, and a few more 
stations would bring him to Deermont. He gave care- 
ful attention to the ecenery, ‘Watched his fellow- 
passengers Closely, and tried in every way to keep from 
the consciousness of what was in his coat-pocket—that 
terrible envelope bearing the college seal and inclosing 
the short but decisive notice of his suspension. Not 
that he had called it terrible when the post-boy brought 
it to his room. How he had joked about it with the 
fellows who were with him, laughed over the phrase- 
ology, and contemptuously tossed it aside ! Now, which- | 
ever way he moved, he was sure to crumple it, making 
him aware of its existence. If he bent to open the 
window, rattle went the accusing paper; if he hunted 
for change for the peanut boy, he put his hand into 
that pocket by mistake ; when he passed out his ticket, 
hfs arm alwaya pet the paper raitling again and set his 
thoughts going. But they were not very deep thoughts. 
They could all be summed up in these passionate words : 
‘*] will never return. They may cal] it ‘suspension’ if 
they please, but I am through with Bayard altogether. 
I shali never darken her doors again. Her precious 
books are all safe from me—‘ Stewart's Comparative 
History’ and all the rest. ‘ Until mid-year examina- 
tions !’ Until mid-year of forever! I will never return.” 
‘‘Deermont! Deermont !” called the brakeman. 

Benton was disappointed not to see his brother Chip- 
man at the depot with the team totake him the two 
miles’ drive uptothe farm. Then, remembering how 
ili the child had been, and that he was only just about 
again, he judged it likely that his aunt did not think it 
wise to have him out so late in the evening. In his 
place were three of the village boys. It did not need 
three to rein in his uncle’s worn out farm horse ; but it 
was a great event to go down for ‘‘ Benton, who has 
been expelled from college.” The boys greeted him in 
& constrained manner which seemed to say, ‘‘ We know, 
but we won't ssy anything about it.” Their stiffness, 
together with a slight condescension, was intolerable to 
Benton, and ashe took the reins, he broke out, ‘‘ Bee 
here, boys! Don’t look so solemn. I haven't killed 
anybody. lam just coming home on a jolly vacation 
to last from now to forever !” 

‘* Ain’t yer goin’ back ?” asked Ben. 

“‘Ob, no! They were afraid I would learn too much. 
—Go along !” 

‘Was that what yer come home fur? ‘Cause yer 
couldn’t do the lessons ?” asked Dick, keen enough to 
see that Benton was not in earnest, but not quite under- 
standing what was meant. 

** Nonsense! no!” answered Benton, sharply. ‘I 
stood higher than a lot of others—almost the very high- 
est. “Twas justa little bother about a d00k. You know 
they thiak so much of books up there—get up |—that 
they can’t have them moved a bit out of place, and I 
moved one out of place, and so I am here,” 

‘Mr, Benton is jokin’ us,” said Ned. 


‘‘No, I’m not, honestly. That’s just what it was; — 
and if you wish to go to college you must just let all 
books alone!” Benton laughed ; partly at the idea of 
these boys who wouldn’t go to school wishing to go to 
college, partly at his satire on letting books alone, partly 
because he was desperately unhappy. The boys laughed 
too. They understood that learning was being made 
fun of, and weren’t at all sorry ; they suspected, also, 
that law and order of some kind was scoffed at, and 
that delighted them. | ? 

‘‘Chip has had the scarlet fever, did yer know ?’’ 
asked Ned, wishing to give some information. 

**Oh, yes, I know it,” returned Benton. 
written me since it was over.” 

‘‘That’s why we come,” explained Dick, ‘‘’cause 
*twas 80 late. He cried like everything, though.” 

**Get up, will you!” said Benton, seizing the whip. 
Two more hills and he would see Chipman again. 
What a year of separation it had been ! 

There was the child’s face at the window ; and now 
they were together, Chip sitting on his brother’s knee, his 
eyes fixed on his face. Benton was trying to explain to 
his uncle and aunt the reason for his suspension. I say 
‘*trying,” for with Chip’s grave face watching him he 
found himeelf unable to speak in so flippant and jocose 
a way as he had spoken to the boys who drove him up. 
It was a long and fretful conversation. : 
‘*What I can’t see anyway was what you were 
a-touchin’ the books for. I should think you would have 
known enough not to touch the shelves.” 

** Ain’t there a boy or somethin’ to get the books for 
you ?” 

‘*But you don’t understand. These books were re- 
served for us. We could go to them whenever we 
wished to use them in the library, and take home at 
night. I just laid one where I could get it when I 
wanted it.” 

‘* Well, well! I think it’s awfully confusin’.” 

** No wender the books get mixed !” 

** No sense in trustin’ boys that way.” 

§* Why should they go to savin’ the books for the 
students, and then expellin’ them for layin’ them in the 
wrong place ?” — 

**T wish you wouldn’t keep saying ‘expelling,’ aunty. 
I’m only suspended till February of next year.” 

‘* Till February next year! - That’s a pretty thing !” 

‘*T can’t make out why you are ‘suspended,’ as you 

call it, anyway. And as to next year, why, you lose a 
year! Here you will not be through college for five 
years! You said that four years was all you asked me 
for. 
‘‘ Mo, no, uncle. It will not be any longer. I must 
keep up my studies, don’t you understand ? Enter my 
own class again. And I may as well tell you now that 
I shall have to have a tutor these months to keep me 
up.” 

‘* A tutor !” 

What a piece of expense !” 

‘* Well, I can’t help it. That is the way Bayard 
Oollege manages things.” 

‘Why did you persist in goin’ there, then? You 
said you wanted the beet. Is this what you call the 
best ?” 

don’t see no sen#e your goin’ back.” 

don’t expect to !” | 

‘* What did you say you wanted a tutor for then ?” 

‘Because I do. I will have my four years’ educa- 
tion you promised me. Maybe I will go to Yale—or 
Amherst. I don’t know. I only know this child is 
asleep hete, and that there is no use in talking.—Come, 
Chippie,” his voice changing in tone~‘‘ come, Chipple, 
wake up! We'll go up to bed together.” 

‘‘The day after the end of the world,” thought Ben- 
ton the next morning. College, or no college, or what 
college? ‘Ttitor, ‘of no tutor, or whom for a tutor? 
Study, or let all study go? The relief ftom these con- 
tinually vexing questions with his uncle and aunt lay 
in the company of his little brother. The child was 
thin and feeble after his late illness, and seemed more 
quiet than usual, though he was always a sober little 
fellow. Benton devoted himself to his pleasure, taking 
him on drives, boating excursions, and picnics, and 
was soon repaid by the flush of health returning to the 
pale checks and the merry laugh ringing out in the noisy 
games in which he was soon able to join. 

Benton’s leisure he spent at his books. A keen intel- 
lect, a vigorous mind, had been his birthright, and, in 
spite of the associations now connected with his college 
work, he continued the regular studies. His play with 
his brother and innumerable callers interrupted his time 
much. For he had callers. Never before had he found 
himself of so much importance. It seemed to him that 
every one who had ever known his father or his mother 
or himself sow took the long two miles drive from the 
village to interview him. In courtesy he could nut 
refuse to see them ; yet the awkwardness with which 
they met him, the questions about his future with which 
they tormented him, the hidden reproofs which they 
tried to give him, seemed sometimes more than he could 


‘* He has 


bear. The minister called, but, unable to see through 
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the young man’s cloak of gayety, avoided the subject 
altogether. The principal storekeeper called, and, tak- 
ing it for granted that the college plan was all over, 
offered him good wages and steady work as his book- 
keeper, and was rather taken aback by Benton’s decided 
‘‘No.” Part of the town felt that some terrible crime 
had been ‘‘ bushed up,” and that it was not to be ex 
pected that ‘‘ poor Benton would amount to anything ;” 
the other part felt that he had recefved unmerited pun- 
ishment from the college for some slight misdemeanor 
about a book,” 

Chipman was usually present at all the talks in the 
household, but, beyond showing his interest by stopping 
his whistling, cr whittling, or whatever he was about, 
and watching his brother's face asif it were indeed a 
very book from which’he could read, never took part in 
the wrangling discussions. But as he grew stronger his 
brother’s unhappiness became more apparent to the 
quick child’s instinct ; and as they were sitting by the 
river’s bank one afternoon, he spoke up, abruptly : 


‘‘ Jamie, I wish you would explain it all tome. I 


don’t understand {t at all. I mean what you did—why 
you came home.” 

‘*You would better not try to understand it, Chip,” 
James answered, a Jittle startled. ‘‘ I’m sure {t has been 
talked over til] there’a nothing left to understand. 
Besides, it would only trouble you.” 

‘* Please, Jamle, explain {t all to me, the way you do 
other things,” pleaded Chip. 

James knew what the boy meant. How many times 
had he carefully and kindly explained to the child prin- 
ciples of common Jaw—abstract questions of right or 
wrong involved In some boy’s trouble or town regula- 
tion, license, fines, game laws, gambling, etc.! How 


he had delighted in using his highest thought to make 


plain to the little listener the real right in the matter, 
pleased with the child’s clear head and conscientious 
nature ! 

But to explain this—this, that he had so glossed over 
in his talk that he could hardly see it plainly himself— 
to explain this to his loyal little brother, who believed 
so in his words—to really show Aim how the case stood ! 
He glanced up at Chipple, to meet two blue eyes look. 
ing at him so earnestly that the tears had brimmed up 
from their liquid depths. James turned away his face 
forasecond. It seemed like some bar of justice before 
which he was to speak, and he must beware not to per. 
jure himeelf. ‘‘8o help me God !” was his inarticulate 
prayer as he turned to his brother again. 

Benton began the miserable story once more—he 
might have said for the fiftieth time. But he did not 
say 80. Indeed, it seemed as if this was the first—the 
first time that he told it all before his better self. Chip- 
man did not by any means take the place of judge ; 
but his simple questiona seemed searching in the ex- 
treme. 

Benton described the valuable library itself, the many 
books {mpoesible to replace—those endeared by associa- 
tion with the great men of whose libraries they had 
been a part ; those so rare that no second copy could be 
obtained ; those so costly that no private owner could 
possess them; their ever-increasing number, already 
many thousands ; the method of preserving them and of 
distributing the books to accommodate resders ; and the 
great need, to writers and students, of books for con- 
sultation. 

was it one of those books ?”—as Benton paused. 

‘‘No. Out of all those, a great number—maany hun- 
dreds, Chipple—had been chosen by the different. pro- 
fessors, and put on shelves convenient for us students, 
for us to find handy just whenever we needed.” 

‘Why only for you ?” 

‘** Because the library belonged to the college, and we 
were like the children of the college ’—seeing now in 
distinct outline the bountiful gift, the gracious favor. 

‘“‘“Didn’t you have to write your name down, you 
know, the way you told me, when you sent for one of 
those ?” 

‘‘No; we could’ go right to the shelves, and help 
ourselves, and no one knew ”—realizing the immense 
trust, the great appeal to honor. 

‘* And then—?’ 

And then Benton explained about the right to take 
home a volume at evening, returning it at morning ; 
about the great demand for certain books, till, day after 
day, when one book was looked for, *twas gone— 


couldn’t be found. 


‘“ You had hidden it ?” 

‘Yes, Chipman voice very low, all the ugliness 
of deceit against which he had so warned his brother 
staring at him in his own deeds. 

‘* You wanted it most ?” 

‘No, they all wanted it *__thinking of his classmates 
exposed to the same temptation. ‘' T'was just before 


examinations. I wanted to be prepared.” 

“You wanted to get high marks ?” 

‘* Yes”—the desire for winning praise not looking so 
fair as before. 

**$> you wanted to get that book before any of the 
others ?” | | 


‘* Yes”—lower still. All the love of self, all the 
greed, rising up before him. 

**Oh, Jamie!” 

‘*Oh, Chip, pity me! Don’t hate me!” cried poor 
Benton, breaking down at last. ‘‘Oh, what would 
father and mother think !” 

‘‘Ok, Jamie, I’m 80 sorry !” whispered Chipman, 
waiting in loving silence till his brother had regained. 
his self-control. 

‘*Tt’s all so awful, Chipple—and I don’t know what 
to do—and I was so angry when they found out—I am 
afraid I was rude, too, to the librarian when he spoke 
with me—and then came the letter from the President 
and a!ll—and—oh, it’s such a disappointment !” sald Ben- 
ton when he could speak again. Chipman made no 
reply, and a long silence fell between them, which was 
broken at length by the little boy’s voice saying, gently : 

‘* Did you tell them you were sorry for it all ?” 
"No; Idon’t think I was serry then. Perhaps not 
till now. It wouldn’t have made a bit of difference, 
though, if I had apologized.” 

‘* But I should think you would just want to say you 

are sorry—even now,” replied Chipman. 
_ The quiet that fell between them again was inter- 
rupted by shoutings and the sound of some trouble in 
the farmyard. Away ran Chipple to join in the fun of 
driving the cattle out of the cornfield. 

Benton soon returned to the house, gave Chipple a 
fine swing !n the barn, talked merrily at tea-time to pre- 
vent the old subjects being touched upon, after tea 
mended some harness for his uncle, and then sat down 
to his books in the evening, but with the certainty that 
he would probably accomplish little study. For, run- 
ning paralle] to all he had been busy about that evening, 
were the worde—" Did you tell them you were sorry for 
it all?” And all the time he had been answering those 
words: He had not been sorry at the time—should he 
write an apology ? The very phrase was repellent to 
his pride. "Twas too late now. ’Twas far into July. 
Where were the President and Faculty, anyway? They 
would not care at all foran apology. It would make 
no difference to them. I could not help the matter any. 
**T should think you would just want to say you are 
sorry—even now.” 

Chipman, glad to see the smiles on his brother’s face 
again, had been merrier and happier than usual. But 
when he was abed, and almost asleep, he roused up as 
Benton opened his heavy dictionary, and said, half 
sleepily, ‘‘ Jamfe, I am afraid you care too much for 
studying.” The little fellow only meant that he pitied 
his brother hard at work on lessons which to him had 
always been rather of a trial, and wished bim the enjoy- 
ment of the sleep into which he himself was fast drop- 
ping. 

‘* Good-night, sleepy-head !” returned Benton, laugh- 
ing. But as the boy nestled back into dreamland Benton 
grew sober. ‘‘ Perhaps I do care too much for study. 
Perhaps that is.what has led me astray.” This new 
thought pressed out the old one. The dictionary lay 
open, but the leaves were unturned. He soon put out 
the lamp, and sat in the deepening darkness striving to 


acknowledgment, on a lower plane, that it might not be 
his first thought. Then, kneeling by the bedside of his 
sleeping brother, he reconsecrated his life in its first 
manly strength all to the Higher Service. 

Benton woke the next morning with the peace of 
holier purposes and nobler resolutions about him. He 
woke by hearing the voice of Chipman saying : 

‘Why, it is the First Commandment !” 

What is, Chipple ?” 

‘‘ Here, on my little calendar—the text for to-day : 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ Then it 
gives another text, too: ‘ Ye cannot serve God and ma- 

‘ Mammon,” corrected Benton. ‘I guess that’s my 
calendar for to day, Chipple. After breakfast, Chip, if 
uncle will let us have the team, we'll drive down to the 
post-office. I want to send a letter saying, ‘I’m 
sorry.’ ” 

‘* 11] find out now !” cried Chipman, delighted at the 
thought of the two miles’ drive. ‘‘ Uncle is already 
down. I heard him hollering to the cows.” 

But it was some time after breakfast before the letter 
was ready, very simple and direct and earnest though 
it was. No reply came from the distinguished body to 
whom he wrote. Indeed, Benton expected none. But 
the days had hardly counted a week before there came 
a letter from one of the professors in whose classes Ben- 
ton had been, and to whom his letter of apology had 
been shown. Such a warm, fatherly letter it was that 
it seemed to Benton as if—now that he had righted him- 
self—all the angels of heaven and earth were stretching 
out helping hands to him. The value of the friendship 
thus advanced to him he never attempted to measure. 
The friendship was not short-lived, but, beginning then, 
extended through the months of earnest work which 
followed, and continued when he re-entered his name in 


place his towering ambition for learning, for public 


ONE. GIRL’S SUCCESS. 


energies {n any direction that talent or circum- 
stances dictate. ‘‘ Wide Awake” for June containg the 
history of a young gir!’s success in floriculiture. Her 
name is Mrs. Ella Grant Campbell. 

This young woman found it necessary, when thirteen 
years old, to assist toward her own support. 
ing to help her family by various means, which were 
not successful, she gave her entire attention to the culti- 
vation of flowers, which she dearly loved. She decided 
in this way because she read of another gtr!’s success. 

One afternoon, whije walking down Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, she saw that a florist whom she knew 
had built a new greenhouse and office. 
might require help, and at oncs offered her services, 
which were accepted. Tals was the beginning. She 
had quick perceptions, was devoted to her work, and, 
of course, was successful. At the expiration of four 
months she was obliged to go home because of her 
father’s illness. She says: 


went home very much discouraged. Bunt I loved 
flowers, and plants and flowers I must have. A gentleman 
(a true lover of all plant forms), Mr. Taintor, deputy post- 
master of Cleveland for twenty-five years, presented me 
with some small plants and choice cuttings from his private 
greenhouse; and at different times mother wonld invest 
from ten to twenty-five cents in murket plauts for me, until 
by the next fall I had quite a nice collection of chotce 
plants. I secured twenty-six native varieties of hardy ferns 
from the woods, wh'ch I planted on an old table andina 
hanging basket of old hoop-skirt dipped tn sealing wax. 

‘“‘This fern basket and table were my e*pectal pride that 
winter, and more than one came to see my collection. 
Besides, I had 175 plants in pots and in boxes, old butter 
crocks, and anything that could be utilized.” 


Then Mrs. Campbell tells us how sho cared for them. 
She slept in the room cold nights and got up three and 
four times each night to attend to the fire and cover 
the plants jf necessary. In the spring our floriet found 
some sashes and other matertfa!l that would be available in 
bullding a greenhouse. These she tought, and. with the 
ald of friends, built_a greenhouse for her plants. When it 
was completed she was $100 in debt. When the plants 
were housed, she solicited trade among her acquaintances, 


flowers. Her energy was rewarded. She succeeded in 
building up a business; she exhibited floral designs at 
the Ohio State Fair the first year, and took firet prize for 
hand bouquets and second for display. Now she 
received orders for weddings, receptions, etc., which 
brought both monoy and reputation. 
| ends her account by saying : 


‘“‘In regard to the future of woman in horticulture, I 
regard it as bright. Any woman can do what I have done, 
and better if she has capital and experience.” 


Mrs. Campbeli has the following rules, Mrs. Sarah K, 
Bolton says, hung in her office : 

‘* Advertise thoroughly.” 

** Carry the best stock.” 

‘* Sell at small profits.” 

Improve every opportunity to increase trade.” 

Good rules for any business. 

What one woman has done others can do. Mrs. 
Campbell’s success proves that to succeed in any busl- 
ness the heart as well as the head must be engaged in it. 
A girl or boy who has a strong liking for any particular 
work will give to that work better service, and as 
a result receive from it a better return, than they will 


| from work that engages their time because they must 


have money. 


SIGN-POSTS. 


HE wise boys and girls learn from others’ expert- 
ences. They listen when people older than them- 
selves warn them of possible dangers. The foolish boys 
and girls are the ones who Insist that they know so much 
that they need not Jearn more, or who think themselves 
so sharp, so bright, that they can see the obstacles that 
tripped others. The ‘‘Scientific American” not long 
since published a paragraph entitied ‘“‘ Mistakes of a 
Life.” The mistakes were summed up as follows: 


and wrong, and judge people accordingly. 

‘“*To measure the enjoyment of others by our own. 

“To expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 

‘*To leok for judgment and experience in youth. 

““To endeavor to mold all dispositions alike, 

yield to immater fal trifles. 

‘¢ To look for perfection {n our own actions. 

‘“*To worry ourselves and others with what cannot be 
remedied. 

‘* Not to alleviate all that needs alleviation as far as lies 
in our power. 

‘* Not to make allowances for the infirmities of others. 
‘To consider everything impossible that we cannot per- 
form. 

‘“* To believe only what our finite minds can grasp. 


the college records and became again the recipient “ 
his Aima Mater’s bounty and honors. 


** To expect to be able to understand everything.” 


E live in an age when girls can apply their 


After try- 


She thought he 


and recelved orders for hanging baskets, plants, and cut. 


Mrs. Campbell 


‘*Tt is a great mistake to set up our own standard of right . 
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YHE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


SIX ANDOVER MEN EXAMINED. 


By tne Rev. D. N. Braca. 


1X Andover students applied to the Suffolk North 

Aescclation for licensure at its meeting with the 
Rev. Edward 8. Tead, of Somerville, yesterday. They 
had previously presented thetr papers to a committee of 
the Association, and, these being found in due form, the 
examination was entered upon. There were present & 
large number of the members of this, the largest Associ 
ation, numerical!y, in Massachusetts. There were also 
in attendance a number of visiting clergymen. The 
examination lasted about four hours, not counting an 
intermission for dinner. The different topics for exam- 
ination were assigned to a number of members (each 
to examine on his topic) by the Moderator, the Rev. 
Walter S Alexander, D.D. The topic Systematic 
Theology fell to me; and, though that was not the 
intention, it happened, by reason of the ample questton- 
ing, from many points of view, with which the brethren 
followed up the examiner's questions, that this took up 


nearly all the tlime—three hours or more. 


The statements made by the men were {n the main clear. 
They showed a good amount of knowledge. They 
gave evidence of reflectfon as well as of knowledge ; 
of a sense of the bearings of truth as well as of truth 
by itself. Ifthe men did not know, they sald so ; if here 
was a topic where their studies had been slight or their 
thought limited, they pointed this out, {in a reverent, 
respectful manner toward truth yet beyond them. For 
example, on the matter of baptizing infants some of the 
men were in partial hesitancy ; but this hesitancy was 
not filppant and off-hand, but was as of men revering 
an ancient Christian usage, and looking for further 
light. The soul of evangelical truth was in the men— 
and not in them as of propositional or merely logical 
persuasion, but as of insight and epiritualsense. When 
the examination was done, conservatives joined with lib- 
erals in praises, and the licenses were unanimously 
voted. Dr Merriman said that, with one exception, he 
bad never heard as creditable an examination of men 
at this stage of study. Dr. Hayes said that he 
had never heard as creditable an examination. Dr. Bar. 
rows sald that here was the first matured frult of An- 
dover teach!ng; and he wished that ten thousand such 
men were preaching the Gospel in the Old World and 
in the New. Dr. Alexander spoke of his surprise 
and delight; of his renewed confidence {fn and love 
for the old Seminary. Men like the Moderator, of con- 
servative temper, expressed themselves with much 
approval. Dr. Merriman spoke of the true mental out- 
look of the mern—of thelr modesty, their caution, their 
teachableness, their candor, their growth posstbilities as 
they should live forward Into the great questions and 
problems of the world which they would be encounter. 
ing when many of us should be dead and gone. Dr. 
Horr said, “If thia is Andover, I am not afraid of it.” 

I divi‘ei the heads of examination (though, as 
always, with great reluctance at the artificlality of the 
division) as below; and I will write against them the 
main attitude of the men—premising that I called the 
men up in such 8 way that they would not foreses who 
would have to answer; that I made each man do his 
full sbare ; that, as I would close with any one man, I 
called on the others to dissent or modify, if they desired ; 
that at frequent intervals liberty of questioning was 
freely given (and taker) ss regards ali present ; and, 
finally, that so brief an abstract of three hours’ talk 
does scant justice to the young men. 

1. Sources of Knowledge about God. Theology, in its 
general sense, is the knowledge not only of God, but of 
God in his relations, and especial'y in his relations to 
man. Sources: the Bible, nature, history (including 
man and human consciousness). The Bible the pre- 
eminent scurce. The Biblerather the record cf a revela. 
tion than the revelation. And yet the writers so 
informed by God’s Spirit that their very language has 
a luminous, revealing character. This informing or 
inepiring not d!fferent, perhaps, in kind from other 
inepirings of men, but different in degree. This degree 
e0 great that there fs, even in the Book, a certain life— 
though the true Word of God {is Jesus Christ. As 
regards the canon, churchly determining power re jected; 
but Providence so at work in this range that the canon- 
ical books as a group, and in their wholeness, are au- 
not that mistakes and misapprehensions 
may not be in them, but that, as a whole, they are the 
final authority. 'f they and reason should seem to be 
in corfi'ct, the men would hold by them and wait for 
light. We are to belfeve in them thus, partly becauce 
of thelr own claim; partly, too, on historical grounds, 
but ma‘nly because of what they are, and confirm 
themselves to be, to the mind of man and to the history 
of the race. 

2 God (Theology, strictly speaking). Reasons for 
bellevisg tn him partly phflosophical, but mainly rest- 
ing in his relation to the mind and heart of man, and 
brought out pre-emirently in the Bible. Hie attributes 
—the usual answers; but this specification, that any 
ene auality, say his icve, not to be thought of exclu- 


sively, or as the law of the others, but each an element 
in the perfect wholeness of his character. (Some of the 
men, however, inclined to hold that ‘‘God is love” 
presented an al)-!nclusive attribute.) He exists three 
in one. He is so revealed in the Bible. Such a view 
best explains Scripture not only, but presents God most 
reasonably to the mind and to the Christian experience. 
The Trinity is not modal, but essential. This is a liv- 
ing, experimental, spiritual truth. It is the central 
point of theology, the ground truth. 

3. Man (Anthropology). A being in God’s image. 
This truth of the image the ground of our understand- 
ing of men. Hecan know God, and come into fellow- 
ship with him, in virtue, then, of his essential constitu- 
tion. Made innocent (in a state, that is to say, of itself 
neither virtuous nor the contrary, but with no fault or 
bent toward evil in it), the first sinning gave all later 
men the bent toward sin; and man, thus, as sinning, as 
needing to return to God, the principal aspect of the sub- 
ject, theologically. 

4 Salvation (Soterfology). The incarnation of Jesus 
Christ (perhaps what would have occurred even if man 
had not sinned) looked, in these circumstances, primarily 
toward the recovery of man from sin, and the bringing 
of him Into fellowship with God. By his humillation, 
obedience, and sacrificial death as regards God—not 
in the serse of literal subst{'ution, not in any quan. 
titative or merantile way—Christ, the man as well 
as the God, offered himself, within humanity, to the 
righteousness of God, eo that all ends of righteour- 
nees and good conscience, in God's forgiving, were met, 
especially in that sacr'ficlal death. Thus, a Godward 
influence or effect [McLeod Campbell especially, though 
not exclusively, as it seemed to me}. And, manward, 
here were all the mighty appeals of God’s lovein Carist, 
of the sympathy, fellowship in suffering, and abundant 
life-giving of Corist to men. Inshort, Christ was the 
one ground of mans hopeand salvation. Pre eminently 
through the mission of the Spirit is this rendered effect- 
ive on the heart, so that of a universal atonement as 
many as «will are made partakers. To this end the 
church and its sacraments [the views with regard to 
which I will not abstract, only remarking they were 
thoughtful, reverent, and earnest ; referring the reader, 
however, to an opening paragraph, above, on the sub 
ject of infant baptism |. 

5. The Last Things (Eschatology). Christ, at the end 
of the times, literally to return to judge the world. 
The syirit immortal; at death to live on consciously ; 
neither to fall into ‘‘soul steep,” nor, exactly, to go to 
God, but to be in a conscious intermediate state. At 
the resurrection, the spirit to be clothed upon, not with 
its identical material body, but with a body, like to 
Christ’s at his resurrection, which shall be spiritual. 
Character tending to decisiveness. As decision against 
God is sometimes reached before death, so perhaps 
decision for God may, in other cases, occur after death. 
Judgment seemg to turn on acceptance or rejection of 
Corist, and it may be—and seems a reasonable infer- 
ence—that no man will be condemned until Caorist has 
been presented to him. This rather a limit and imp)!- 
cation of Scripture than an explicit teaching; and 
therefore not to be so much preached as held as a poes!- 
bility. After such a presentation of Christ to all men, 
the judgment and its decisions irreversible. Virtually 
the men where the Gospel is proclaimed, virtually all 
whom the preacher addresses, have Christ presented to 
them, and, with them, nov is the accepted time. 


Weuld that all the corporate members of the Amer- 
ican Board—who are asked to forbid that men holding 
such beliefs as the above (and one of the men eramined 
is son and brother of devoted missfonaries of the Board) 
shall, for a certain answer under point 5, be permitted 
to carry the Gospel to the hesthen—might have heard 
this examination ! 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June §, 1887, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT |] 


HE New York Stste Sunday Schcol Association 
held its thirty-second annual convention at Syre- 
cuse, June 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1887, 

The reports from the counties showed a steady increase 
in the schools organized, in the number of children 
brought into them, and in the numbercf conversfons. 
This ircrease is due to the more systematic canvassing 
of towns and counties, and to the earnest work of home 
m/ssfone ries. 

A very exccllent talk on ‘‘ How to Sing Better” was 
given by Dr. H. R Palmer, of New York. He sald: 
‘* Worship without music is like bread without butter. 
All the different parts: f the music—prelude, interlude, 
and song—sbould be ss much a part of worsh{p as the 
prayer andthe sermon. The first step to improvement 's 
to plece the music on a more dignified plane.” Hethen 
suggested several ways by which Sunday-achool music 


might be improved , ‘ch as a Special time fcr practice ; | 
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a frequent change of books, returning again to the old 
one ; brisk, enthusiastic singing, rather too fast than 
too slow ; and, finally, the formation of a Sunday-schoo | 
choir which should be taught to read muafc and thus 
lead the school—instancing as a model the Church Chora 
Union of New York City. One of the most telling ad 
dresses of the convention was by the Rev. A. V. V- 
Raymond, of Albany, on ‘‘An Important Element in 
Sunday School Instruction.” He said in effect : 

‘“‘ The end of Sunday-school work {s not to bring the 
children to Christianity, but to ‘brood’ them also—to 
train them. Christ said, ‘ Suffer the little children to 
come.’ Theologians have reversed the views of Christ. 
Now, thank God, we are going back again, so our Sun- 
day-school is full of young Christians, and is the one 
means which the church uses for their development. 
Saving children means not only bringing them into the 
church, but practically training them in such habits of 
life and thought as will bring them out of themselves 
into helpful ministries to others, introducing {nto Sun- 
day-schools the /argeness of Christian living. One thing 
we need today is some new system of benevolence. 


Christian giving isa matter of obligation to the Lord 


Jesus. Bring this principle into Sunday schools, by 
the needs of the Lord’s work, by the benefits to the 
children themselves.” 

On Friday evening addresses were made by Dr. Hump- 
stone, of Brooklyn, and by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
the latter speaking on the general subject of ‘‘ City 
Evangelfzation.” Among the closing addresses on Sat- 
urday were those on the’‘‘ Duties of Superintendents,” 
by Mr. Ralph Wells, and on ‘“‘ Personal siointl in 
Teaching,” by Dr. Charles Little. 


A FAMINE IN SOUTHERN ASIA MINOR. 
A PITEOUS STORY.’ 


HE officers of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions have received tidings of a famine now 
prevailing on the Cilicia Plain in Asia Minor, a region 
about one-half as large as the State of Missachusetts, 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, and embracing the 
ancient cities of Tarsusand Adana. The state of affairs 
is so deplorable as to render an appeal to the benevolent 
public an immediate duty. The harvest-tim» has just 
passed, but not a single sheaf of grain will be cut in all 
the plain, ordinarily so fertile, save in a few fields art!- 
ficially watered. The city of Adana {s in the center of 
this region, and from this place the Rev. G. F. Mont- 
gomery wrote, May 5 and 6 of a severe winter, with 
much suffering, during which the people had lived on 
in the hope of better times at hand ; but he adds: 
‘** Now the spring has come, and the heaven is as {ron 
and the earth as brass. There is no grass for the cattle, 
no harvest of the winter sown grain, and no sowing for 


the usual summer crops ; absolutely no opportunity to 


eern a single plaster of money; the little ofl {n the bottom 
of the cruse and the handful of meal in the barrel are 
fast wasting away, and there is yet at least twelve months 
before there can ss be any work, or another oppor. 
tunity for a harvest... . Already most of the farming 
villages in the vicinity are quite deserted. The people 
bad hoped to save their vineyards, but now the leaves 
that are just beginning to come out are turning yellow, 
and vines are beginning to dry up, and will be ruined. 
Numbers of people are trying to sell copper vessels, 
beds, furniture, cows, and oxen on the street, at one- 
fourth of their worth. Cows sre being sold at the ridic 
ulous price of thirty plasters each—about a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

A committee appointed at Adana to present an appeal 
to benevolent people in America have sent the following 
etatement, which is vouched for as correct by American 
missionaries in Turkey : 


** A square section of our most fertile plain, 3 600 eqnare 
miles in extent, extending from Mersine on the west s!xty 
miles to Missis on the east, and sixty miles from north to 
south, is stripped of its glory and beauty and remains a sad 
desert. A part of our vineyards did not begin to put forth 
their new branches, and those that did do so are already 
beginning to wither. The yearly exports from these fields 
during the last few years, in cotton, sesame, oats, and 
millet have been £500 000—abont three and one-half mill- 
ion dollars—and the wheat and barley produced have been 
wortheven more. This year, slso, because there is no grass, 
the flocks afid herds are mostly destroyed. Butter, cheese, 

and milk are with difficulty found. 

‘From these statements you will understand something 
of the calamity which is npon us. This section of country 
contains over 100 000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 are able 
to find a I!ving without help. But 80 000 are destitute and 
cannot be kept from starvation unless help is brought to 
them from withont. Many of them have lived until now 
only by selling their furniture, in some cases even to the 
beds from underthem. Three days ago I came acrossa 
little girl twelve yeers old, trying to sell a small glass hand- 
lamp on the street for one plaster, that she might buy bread, 
as she said they had nothing to eat at home, and, after this, 
nothing left to sell. The sad sights we sre compelled every 


' We have received this statement from Dr. N. G. Clark, the 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board, who fully indorses it 
in every way. 
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day to witness cannot be described with the pen. All eyes 
are full of weeping and the air is full of lamentation. 

Unless the benevolent of America and Eaogland have 
mercy and reach out their pitying bands toward our country 
with generous help, this large number of poor people must 
perish from starvation. For our part, we think it sufficient 
to put this sad matter before you and implore your pity and 
aid. (Signed) KgevorkK MICHAELYAN,”’ 


Will not the benevolent people in the United States 
respond quickly and generously to this appeal for ald ? 
Contributions, especialiy designated for this purpose, 
will be received and forwarded immediately by Langdon 
8. Ward, Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., No. 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEATH OF BISHOP STEVENS. 


RE Right Rev. William Bacon Stevens, DD,LLD, 
: Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, died in Philadelphia on June 11, after a serious 
iliness of a week following a long period of feeble health. 
He was seventy-two years of age. Beginning professional 
life as a physician, he soon tock holy orders, and was in 
charge of churches in Athens, Ga., where he was a Pro- 
fessor in the University, and in Philadelphia (8t Andrew’s). 
He became Assistant Bishop in 1862, and on the death of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, in 1865, was chosen Bishop of Pennsyl- 
var la, the diocese then including what are now the dioceses 
of Pittsburg and Central Pennsylvania. Bishop Stevens was 
formerly a prominent leader in the Evangelical or Low 
section of the Church, but in his later years was tolerant of 
and beloved by men of all parties. A little over a year ago 
his increasing feebleness made the appointment of an assist- 
ant necessary, and Dr. Phillips Brooks was chosen. Dr 
Brooks, however, declined the honor, and then the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ozi William Whitaker, Bishop of Nevada, was 
elected Assistant Bishop, with the right of succession. 
Since then Bishop Stevens has done little active work. He 
was a writer of force and elegance, and had published sey- 
eral books on devotional topics and questions relating to 
Church government. It is said that he leaves several un- 
published treatises. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
3 MIDDLE STATES. 


—About $400 000 has been pledged already for the pro- 
posed 8t. John’s Cathedral in this city. Of this, $100,000 
each has been subscribed by D. Willis James, John Jacob 
Astor, and Cornelius Vanderbilt respectively. Several sites 
bave been discussed by the Committee, which is at present 
carrying on its negotiations quietly through attorneys in 
order to escape sudden rises in the price of real estate, such 
as took place when the Morningside Park site was discussed. 
It is reported that the corporators of Trinity Church are 
willing to give a very large sum for tbe annual continuance 
of the work on the cathedral. The Executive Committee 
bas had printed one hundred subscription books, which will 
be pl:ced in the hands of wealthy men, who will solicit sub- 
scrip'ions as soon as the site for the cathedral shall be de- 
termined. | 

—Mr. Thomas G. Shearman lectured befere a largely 


attended meeting of the Plymouth League on June 8, on the 


subject ‘‘ Honesty, Commen and Uncommon.” 

—The Garden City Cathedral, one of the defendants in 
Preecott Hall Butler’s suit against Henry Hilton et a/., has 
filed its answer to the complaint. The cathedral is repre- 
sented by ex-Judze William T. Gilbert. After asserting the 
validity of the will, the answer raises an issue with the co- 
defendant, Henry Hilton, by claiming that the legal effect 
of the several codicils to the will is to leave the cathedral 
seized and possessed of the one undivided half part of the 
residuary estate of Mrs. Stewart, held by Mr Hilton to have 
been left to him intrust for the cathedral, and that such 
was the manifest purpose and intention of the testator. 
Therefore, the answer demands judgment dismissing the 
complaint as to the cathedral, and that its rights and inter- 
ests under the will be determined. 

—The Reformed Presbyterian Church Synod, in the final 
sessions of its meeting at Newburg, N. Y, last week, 
passed a resolution prohibiting the election to office of a 
member of the church who uses tobacco in any form. This 
action was followed by a severe arraignment of secret so- 
cleties, particularly the Masonic order. Allegheny, Pa.; was 
voted as the place in which to hold next year’s session. The 
total membership of the church is reported as 10,832, the 
net increase of the year being only 111. 

—The Reformed Church Synod in session at Catskill, 
N. Y., last week adopted resolutions urging the better 
observance of the Lord's Day, condemning Sunday travel 
and Sunday newspapers, commending prohibitory legisla- 
tion, and recommending that. the churches raise $100,000 
for foreign mission work. 

—Before adjournment the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States adopted a 
resolution that memorial services in honor of the Rev. 
Henry Melchiur Muhlenberg, D.D., the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America, be heid {n all congregations 
some time during next October, and that free-will offerings 
be gathered at these services as & memorial ir behalf of 
Muhlenberg College. It was announced that sufficient sub- 
scriptions had been secured to supply the deficiency in the 
fund of the (;erman professorship at Muhlenberg. 

—The Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., proposes to erect a church building to cost 
$7,000. Of this all but $1,700 has been secured, and lots 
costing $5500 bave also been secured and will be pre- 
sented to the church free of cost. The pastor, the Rev. 


Arthur Chester, has just issued a statement of these facts, 
requesting contributions to the sum that remains to be 
raised from all interested in the moral welfare of that 
section of the city. 

—At the sixty seventh annual session of the New York 
Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
held in Brooklyn last week, Dr. W. B. Derrick, the Secre. 
tary, submitted his reporton the stite of the country. He 
referred to the great material progress in «very direction, 
but regretted that the negro was still debarred from civil 
equality and discriminated against in public conveyances 
and assemblies. He had, however, received political recog. 
nition in the recent appointments to consulshipsin Liberta_ 
Western Africa, Hayti, and San Domingo. Three things 
would help the race—property, education, and the ballot 
box. Resolutions were {ntroduced condemning Evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody for having, as asserted, refused represen 
tation during his Southern trip to colored churches in his 
evangelical meetings. 

—The Rev. E. Walpole Warren, who, it 1s now announced, 
is to succeed the Rev. W. F. Watkins, D.D., as rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity in this city, belongs to 
the Low Church, or moderate branch of the English 
Charch. Heisason of Dr. Samuel Warren, the author of 
‘*Ten Thousand a Year.’’ He has been in charge of a rough 
neigh borhood in London, and has done excelient work there. 

—The Prison Association of New York, owing toits in 
erease of work, was obliged to move from the Bible House 
May 1. Through the generosity of some of its friends who 
bave long been familiar with its work it has been able to 
buy the house 135 East Fifteenth Street, where its offices 
will be in the future. The same building will contain the 
offices of the National Prison Assoctation of the United 
States and of the Burnham [ndustrial Farm. 

—The rumor that the Rev. Dr. J. R. Paxton, of the West 
Presbyterian Church in this city, had resigned got into the 
daily papers last week, but was quickly contradicted. 

—The corner-stone of the new building of the Union for 
Christian Work was laid on Sehermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with appropriate ceremonies, last Saturday afternoon. 
Mayor Whitney and the Rey. Drs. Storrs, Cuyler, and Far- 
ley took part. 

—The National Reform Association, established to main- 
tain existing Christian features in the American Govern- 
ment, and to place them on an undeniable legal basis in the 
fundamental law of the land, held their Philade!phia anni- 
versary last week, ard listened to earnest and interesting 
addresses by Bishop Nicholson and the Rev. D. McAllister, 
D.D. 

—At the meeting of the Presbytery of Long Island last week 
it was directed that Mr. W. H. Roberts should be ordained 
and installed at Sag Harbor, that Mr.G.8 Nickerson should 
be installed at Greenport, and that achurch should be organ- 
ized at Speonk. The Rev. Samue! Simms, after a satisfac 
tory examination, was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church at Yap Hank: 

_—Three Harlem churches will have union egervices for 
nine weeks. “On July 3, 10, and 17 they will be held in the 
Harlem Presbyterian Church; on July 24 and 31 and 
August 7 in the Pilgriin Congregational Church, and on 
Augtst 14, 21, and 28 in the Church of the Puritans. 

-—Next Sunday a spectal service wil! be held in Trinity 
Church, this city, to celebrate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. A 
sermon will be preached by the Rev D. Parker Morgan. 

—The Rev. William Lloyd, of New York, occupied the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday. The 
congregation was one of the largest since Mr. Beecher’s 
death. Professor R. W. Raymord continued his lectures 1n 
the evening. The Rev. Charlies E. Stowe, of Hartford, wil! 
preach next Sunday. 

—Bishop Potter has sent out a pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his diocese which was read in many of the 
churches last Sunday. It a ks for the hearty support of 
clergy and churches in the erection of the proposed 
cathedral, and suggests that it should in some way com. 
memorate the exemplary life and unwearied services of the 
late Bishop Horatio Potter. 

—A practical and unusual illustration of Christian union 
was seen in St. James’s Episcopal Charch, Newtown, L. [. 
Sabbath evening, May 29. The rector, the Rev. Samuel 
Cox, D D., by invitation of the Robert J. Marks Post of the 
G. A. R, preached a sermon appropriate to Memorial Day. 
At his invitation, the Rev. C. 8. M. Stewart, of White 
stone (Episcopal), the Rev. C. J. Shepherd and the Rev. 
G. H. Payson, pastors respectively of the Reformed ( Dutch) 
and of the Presbyterian churches of Newtown, assisted in 
the regular ritual service of the Episcopal Church 

—The First Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., the 
Rev. Dr. Easton, pastor, received, writes a c  rrespondent, 
at their last communion, June 5, 1887, thirty new members. 


The church was filled, and the services were deeply im-- 


pressive. Under the ministry of Dr. Easton this church has 
grown rapidly, eighty one having recently united. It is 4 
down-town charch, and shows what can be done by earnest, 
aggressive measures to reach young men. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—A writer in the ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ late:y intimated 
that the Orthodox church at North Adams had been almort 
starved by the platitudes of a sentimental and unscieutific 
theology, referring evidently to the ministrations of the 
Rev. T.'T. Munger, and added that a pastor of “‘ sound 
orthodoxy of the Princeton type was settled’’ as his cuc- 
cessor. Whereupon the deacons and church committee of 
the North Adams church, eight in number, unanimously 
joined in a letter saying: ‘‘In jastice to Dr. Manger and 
ourselves, we wish to say through you that we were not 
starving upon his preaching, and that the teaching of our 
present pastor satisfies us not in proportion as it is unlike, 
butin roportion as it is like, that of Mr. Manger.” 

— i ue trustees of the Park Street Church (Congregational), 


Boston, it Is said, have been offered $700,000 for the building 
and the land it occupies. 
—The graduating exercises of Mr. Moody’s School for 


‘Christian Workers were held at Hope Church, Springtield, 


Mass., on Tuesday of last week. Ten young men received 
certificates of graduation. The principal address was made 
by the Rev. Graham Taylor, of Hartford, Conn. 

—The Rev. Edward Woolsey Bacon, a son of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, died at Ocean View Farm, Santa Clara County, Cali 
fornia, of consumption, on Tuesday of last week. He had 
filled most acceptabiy pastorates in Torrington, Conn., 
Fiint, Mich., and New London, Conn. 

—An Episcopal church to cost from $6,000 to $7,000 Is to 

be erected on Howard Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
_-—At the meeting of the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion of Congregational Churches which is to be held in 
Brockton, beginning June 21, the Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., 
of Worcester, will preach the annual sermon. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of New Haven has can 
celed a debt of $27,000. Special services were held on June 
5 1n celebration of the event, at which aridreases were made 
by ministers of several denominations Ex-President Porter, 
of Yale, the Rev. Dr. Barbour, the Kev. Mr. Meserve, and 
the Rev J. A. Hodge, of Hartford, were among the speakers. 
Dr. Barbour said, in the course of his remarks: ‘*‘ When I 
read inthe newspapers the slighting remarks made of 
ministers who preach of God and his goodness rather than 
upon some sensational theme, [ ask myself, For goodness’ 


sake! what do people want? I say that ministers ought to. 


preach about God, and not about things thar the eyes, feet, 


and hands continually rest upon. The pastor ought to lift 


the minds of his people from things earthly to things heavy 
enly.’’ 

—At the graduating exercises of the Newton Theological 
Seminary, Newton Center, Mass., last week, the principal 
address was made by the kev. H. F. Colby, D.D. 

—A resolution was passed at the semi-annaal meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference of Unitarian Churches 
held in Springfield, Mass., last week, recommending the 
adoption of the method of churchsupport known as the Free 
Church System as most in accordance with the epirit of 
Christianity. 

—The New England Christian Convention held its sessions 
at Lynn., Mass., lact week. Addresses were made by the 
President, Mr. D. L. Bartlett, the Rev. E. H. Wright, the 
Rev. O. J. Hancock, and others. 

—On June 3 the Lyman School for boys at Westboro’, 
Mass , dedicated the chape! just butit by a State approprta- 
tion of $3,500. The Rey. Pailiips Brooks, of Boston, made 
the address. 

—The Rev. E. 8. Tead, of the Prospect Hi!!! Congregational 
Church of Somerville, Mass , in declining a call from the 
Evangelical Church of Gloucester, gives as bis reason that 
the society with which he is now connected is abont to re- 
build a church on a larger plan, and he feels it bis duty to 
remain. 

—The Methodist church of Waltham, Maas., celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last week. 

—An indication of the growing spirit of Christian unity 
in work and worship is seen in the fact that on a recent 
Sunday evening the Rev. W. F. Blackman, of the Congrega- 
tional church of Naugatuck, Conn, preached the sermon 
at a memorial service held in 8t. Michael's Church in this 
village, by invitation of the rector, the Rev. E ©. Gardner. 
Mr Gardner is considered distinctively a High Church man, 
and the invitation was extended by permiss.on of Bishop 
Williams. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Of the twelve young men who graduated at Oberlin 
Theological Seminary on June 3, two will seek foreign fields 
of labor, the Rev. C. A. Clark going to Japan, and Professor 
King, of Oberlin College, to South Natal, Africa. 

—The First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, Minn., or 
ganized five years ago, dedicated its first sanctuary June 5. 
Dr. Tuttle, of the Universalist church, and the Jewish Kabbi 
[llowizi took part in the services. The pastor, Mr. 8im- 
mons, said he would be glad to hear from a Brahmin or a 
Mohammedan, if present. He had invited two orthodox 
ministers to take part in toe services; but they had declined. 

—Forty-four members have been dismissed from the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis , to 
join in formiog the new church to be organized on the West 
Side, Milwaukee. 

—It is an interesting fact that every member of the recent 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church South who 
served in the war was strongly in favor of union with the 
Northern Church. 

—A.new hospital, called the Oliver Wendell Holmes Hos 
pital, has been opened at Hudson, Wis. Though it is not 
denominational, its chief projectors are Methodists. The 
poet, professor, and physician after whom it is named 
has written an original hymn for the services of dedication. 

—The Norwegian Lutheran Synod, the largest religious 
body of Scandinavians in this country, held its meeting at 
Stoughton, Wis, last week. The controversy about the 
predestination question, which has been raging within the 
Synod for the last seven years, has split the Synod into two 
factions, the Missourians and the Anti Missourians. This 
meeting Was practically a victory for the Missourians, who 
elected representatives of their school to all the « fiices, and 
condemned the conduct of the Northfield Seminary, where 
teachers are educated in the Anti-Missourian doctrines. 

—‘*The Southern men in the Presbyterian Charch who 
fought us can be depended on,” the New York “ Mail and 
Exprees’’ thinks, ‘‘ to pat down the Southern irreconcilabies 
who only talked against us. The spirit that moves tor the 
reunion of all the divided Christian comuauions is in the 
air, and will be resistless. A Presbyterian church much 
longer divided on the old and obliterated line between 
slavery and freedom would be an intolerable anomaly and 


national scandal,’’ 
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Books ano Glutuors. 


DR. MUNGER’S NEW SERMONS.’ 


Dr. Munger’s first volume of sermons, published in 
1883, placed him at once in that small and select com- 
pany of religious teachers whose sermons possess the 
resthetic form of readily marketable literature. With a 
leisurely elaboration, whose traces are on every page, he 
has row sent forth a second, which will fully sustain the 
reputation established .by the first, and, perhaps, even 
introduce the first to a certain class of readers. There 
isa great deal inatitle Fitly chosen as was the title of 
Dr. Munver's first book, ‘‘The Freedom of Faith,” It 
was exposed to the distorted judgment of those who 
imagine thst, in matters «f faith freedom is but another 
name for looseness The title of his present book, ‘‘ The 
Appeal to Life,” might open even doors thus closed. 
Life—is it not what most inferests us, what we most 
desire to understand, the concrete reality in which we 
find the mirror of feeling and the stimulus of thought ? 
The book, s collection of fourteen sermons, is precisely 
what its title announces—a setting forth of the funda- 
mental! truths of Caristfanity as {llustrated in human life 
and as confirmed in human experience. Says the author: 
‘‘The thing to be done at present is not to crowd upon 
men 8 system conceived In some way to be true, nor to 
bind them duwn to a hard, literal, undiscerning recep- 
tion of texts, but to set forth the identity of the Faith 
with the action of man’s nature {n the natural relations 
oflife ; to show that the truth of God is also the truth 
of man. This is the central mean{ng of the Incarnation, 
and preaching should be the exposition of {t.” 

Dr. Munger’s sermons are san exposition of it. His 
center {s inthat truly Biblical conception of the Incarna- 
tion which regarcs God as not only, however uniquely, 
incarnate in Carist, but as ever indwelling in humanity, 
**as a Being who contains within himself an eternal hu- 
manity,” whose Revelation ‘‘is the appeal of the divine 
mind to the human on the basis that one {s the image of 
the other,” and whose Word in and through Christ 
exercises an authority transcending al] external confirma. 
tions by its accord with the moral and spiritual Instincts 
of that ‘‘ human nature which {s also the divine nature.” 
The victory for the truth which the firet Gicumenical 
Council achfeved in asserting the homo-oustan—Christ’s 
oneness in essence with the Father—proved but a half 
victory, because the victors rested content with but half 
the truth. The victory has {n our day to be completed 
by the vindication of the whole truth. Indeed, the 
hemo-oustan can be held true of Christ only as it is held 
true of the fuciusive humaxity of which the Son of man 
is head. The most pressing work of Christian thought 
is to develop the current crude notion of the Incarnation 
into the full truth of the reality, to redeem this from the 
mechanical degma-building whicb treats {t merely as an 
isolated wonder aside from the processes of life, to give 
it its due place in thought as the fundamental truth of 
history and experience, the basis at once of our faith in 
the revelation of God to man and of our hope in the 
reconciliation of man to God. Itis not enough to say 
that Dr. Munger bas grasped this truth: it has grasped 
him ; it saturates his thought, it informs his appeal to 
life, in whatever direciion he makes it. As schylus 
puts it: 

‘* His thoughts a deep soil reap, 
Whence clear conclusions leap.”’ 
‘The effectivenese of Dr. Munger’s work {fs partly in its 
spiritual temper, partly in its literary form. 

In temper it is reverent, simple, irenic, constructive, 
responsive to the hunger of the heart for “ the thing that 
is,” in the sweet reasonableness of a true and sympa 
thetic man, who loves God and neighbors. He can be 
trenchant, and is severe occasionally, but only against 
the scribe and the Pharisee, who are with us still in their 
inhumanity and selfishness. His sympathy with Christ 
is sympathy with One whose ‘‘ main characteristic” is 
**a passion for saving the lost.” He tells us that ** the 
struggle of Christ in history isto bring men up to the 
point of duly valuing their fellow-men”—words rightly 
understood only through sympathy with the writer's 
thought that the human is also the divine. There could 
be no completer refutation of the thoughtless charge 
that Dr. Munger’s way of thinking upon the theme of 
redempiion ‘‘cuts the nerve of missions” than that 
which is presented, not of purpose, but incidentally, in 
his opening discourse on ‘‘ The Witness from Expert- 
ence:” ‘‘There is no passion worthy of us but the 
passion for humanity. ... It was kindled in the fires 
of the death of the Son of man... . It is a theology, a 
philosophy, 8 social science ; {t is the secret of the order 
of the world. . . . This parable [the Lost Sheep} mainly 
has for its end to show that the saving of lost men 
belongs properly to the business of the world, and is a 
main concern with it.” 

These sermons were evidently written before they 
were spcken. Four of them, indeed, were not written 


1 The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger. author of “ The 
Freedom of Faith.” (Boston: Houghton, Miflin& Co. $1.58.) 


for the pulpit, three of which have already appeared in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Century” and of ‘‘ Christian Thought” 
to meet the inquiry of many who are {n doubt whether 
they can consistently think as evolutionists and belleve 
as Christians. The style of all is that of the essay rather 
than of the oration. It is common to speak disparaging- 
ly of pulpit essays. It is, after all, mainly a question 
whether there is ‘‘corn in the crib.” The essay may 
be bright ; the oration may be dull. The power of the 
essay In the pulpit Professor Swing has demonstrated 
with his large audience, containing, it is said, an unusual 
percentage of men. In Dr. Muager’s work we have the 
pulpit easay at its best; first of all, lucfd and clear, 
always graceful, often terse and sententious. He ts not 
a borrower of other men’s thoughts, a ‘‘ judicious 
Hooker,” as was sald of one whose best passages were 
his quotations, but a master of his own thought, en- 
riched by wide knowledge of the best thoughts of master 
minds, self-poised and natural, without manifest effort, 
or self-conscious art, or tricks of speech, or far-fetched 
words ; illuminating his page with an allusive fancy 
held in strict subordination as the servant of perspicuous 
thought. What we miss we miss ina few cases only, 
as we conceive of the utterance in the pulpit, where 
Sallust’a remark that ‘‘men remember the last thing 
said” is always to be borne in mind. Here the essay- 
sermon needs for its best effect to reach a true climax in 
giving impassioned oratorical glow to that forceful appeal 
to conscience which the old preachers called ‘‘ the 
application.” 

It is the way of certain critics to sneer at Dr. Mun- 
gers way of presenting truth as sentimental. This 
comes with a certain force from a theological carpenter 
and joiner, or a mint-tithing exegete, or the scribe of a 
hard-and-fast literalism. But there is no real ferce in 
the objection when confronted with the fact that any 
broad and just appeal to life must recognizes the sentt- 
ment which pervades life. Jesus, no doubt, was pro- 
nounced by Judas quite too sentimental when he 
praised her who brake the box of spikenard on his head. 
Dr. Munger well observes that ‘‘ the highest action of 
man’s nature is the free play of sympathy—not agree- 
ment of thought nor concurrence of will, but feeling 
with another. This aloneistrue unity.” ‘‘ Sympathy,” 
said George Moore, the London merchant—‘‘it is the 
thing the world hungers for.” This is the subtle charm 
of that school of preachers who have given human wila- 
someness to that desiccated professional appellation, 
**divines.” They interpret perplexed, doubting, hun- 
gering life to itself, as explained, reproved, comforted, 
uplifted by the Spirit of Humanity in the Christ of 
God. For this the sermons of Maurice, Robertson, 
Stanley, Kingsley, Brooks, Munger, lie on the table in 
many a home where the commentator and the system. 
atic theologian never come, except, perhaps, in the 
necessary hash of the Sunday-school lesson. In such 
teaching there is—to borrow Dr. Munger’s remark upon 
the Twenty-third Psalm—‘‘no sentimentality, only 
solid wisdom, won by experlemce and poured out as 
feeling.” 

Dr. Munger points with true insight to the necessity 
of meeting the reasonable demand of modern thought 
that the moral and spiritual truths of Holy Scripture 
ehall be evinced by the same inductive method through 
which all other truth wins assent. The most convincing 
generalizations of these truths will not be yielded by 
dogmas imbued with the metaphysics of theology, nor 
by structures of deftly matched texts gathered from 
different parts of the Bible. Men say to many a 
preacher, ‘‘ Your logic is close, but it does not tally 
with my experience ; {t does not cover my case. Make 
it seem true in the light of daily life.” This demand, 
says Dr. Munger, Christ respected. He drew his induc- 
tions from the whole revelation of God, chiefly from 
the revelation of God in humanity. He approached 
men through their experiences and occupations. He 
interprets the shepherd to himself in his seeking the lost 
sheep, and so makes him understand God seeking lost 
men. ‘‘ The traditional, the dogmatic, the formal, 
were set aside, and his Word was laid close to the 
human heart—mind to mind, and nothing between.” 
Truth ‘‘so discovered is felt to be truth ; it takes on 
reality.” To preach Christ, rather than about Christ, is 
to preach in this way, for the simple reason that ‘‘ Christ 
is God explaining man, interpreting life.” Dogma— 
that is, statement of the orderly relation and consistency 
of such truths as are reached—will undoubtedly be 
developed in any such inductive process ; but the begin- 
ning ef the process is in a vision of Christ as he is, the 
guarantee of the process is in the adequacy with which 
Christ is known, and the authority of the dogma is in 
the simple response of consciousness to Christ. 

It is often said of the way of thinking which Dr. 
Munger, among many others, represents, that it is 
Christocentric. This it is, and not merely in the sense 
of seeing truth from its center, but equally in a prac- 
tical way of drawing men to the center of life in Christ. 
In his admirable discourse on ‘‘ Christ’s Treatment of 
Unwilling Skeptics,” Dr. Munger tersely says: ‘‘ Re 


! demption is the key to this worid ; there is no other.” 


But the sore difficulty of many perplexed minds is to 
reach Christ in his real place as the world’s Redeemer. 
In Protestant churches Christ is too often made to come 
forward in a subsidiary way, as the deus ex machina 
of a metaphysically drawn drama of Redemption, to 
cut an alleged Gordian knot of governmental necessity 
that fetters God. Among Romanists Christ also figures 
as a subsidiary, in the perpetually repeated creative act 
of the priest!y formula, which makes the wafer into a 
divine Victim for sacrifice to God. Doubt disinte- 
grates these systems. Their subsidiary Christ disap- 
pears. Men feel no need of such a Christ. ‘‘ But,” 
says Dr. Munger, ‘‘we are coming to see that Christ, 


in his real character, was no more present in the old 


Calvinism than in the Romish mass.” ‘‘ What is needed 
to cure the skepticism of the day is a direct and, so far 
as may be, an adequate view of Carist.” What is van- 
ishing in modern doubts is merely & mistaken concep- 
tion of Christ. And he still maintains intact all his 


dear personal relations, as of old, when thought now | 


rediscovers the Christ of the Gospels linked with the 
whole order of the world as {ts central Life, facarnating 
in his action a!) the truths of social as well as personal 
experience, and, in his living way of truth lived out in 
action, leading men into that fullness of Ilfe which is 
through a true knowledge of themselves and the 
world, and of God in all, and of God in him as the 
Manifester of the divine humanity. Tho strength of 
this Christocentric thought is that it ascribes, as Dr. 
Munger says, a larger place to Christ then bas been 
accorded him. It finds him, not ‘‘a being chiefly excep- 
tional in humanity,” but the ‘‘ absolute fulfillment of 
humanity,” ‘‘ the fulfillment of all revelation—natural, 
human, divine.” — 

We had marked paragraphs for quotation, but our 
limits forbid. We have pessimistic friends whom we 
must get te read the sermon, L'fe not Vanity,” ortho. 
dox acquaintances who should read ef Balaam {a ‘‘ The 
Defeat of Life” and muse upon ‘‘ The Two Prayers of 
Job,” music-loving neighbors to whom we shall speak 
of “‘ Music as Revelation ”"—perhaps the most fascinating 
discourse in the collection. One passage, however, we 
will quote, almost at random, for its illustration of Dr. 
Munger’s Christocentric way of teaching from the Script- 
ures. Speaking of Christ’s reference to Jonah, he says: 
‘*But on what a height does it place that much- 
scoffed-at bit of Hebrew Scripture! Mockers hold it up 
to contempt, and blind zealots urge its literal truth—both 
wrong and equally oblivious of its profound meaning. 
To both, Jonah in the whale’s belly is the main thing, 
but Jonah led by God to his duty of preaching repent- 
ance, and foreshadowing the supreme truth of unfversa) 
divine mercy, is overlooked. Christ chose him out of 
moral sympatby to illustrate himself.” 

These discourses move in the circle of the ‘' truths 
essential to salvation—consecraiion to God, a life of the 
Spirit, love through sacrifice, resurrection from the dead, 
and life eternal.” Sounding the whole octave of Reve- 
lation, their fundamental chord isa joyous faith fa God 
as ‘‘the life of all lives, the force in al] forces, the soul 
ofall being.” ‘‘ The Hebrew nation,” says Dr. Munger, 
‘was steeped in this truth; it made {t an inspired 
nation. Christ planted hic.self upon it, and gave to it 
its highest and most spiritual exprestion. ... Without 
this doctrine the church of to-day would be swept into 
the gulf of atheism.” The one intelligible and cempre- 
hensive expression of this indwelling God to the moral 
and spiritual mature of man is Curist. Out of this 
simple faith, with this concrete, pregnant, and richly 
unfolded expression of it, the author of these sermons 
makes his appeal to life, where ‘‘ the deeps of God call 
to the deeps within us.” 

Dr. Munger has secured his audience—a growing 
audience. Whenever he rises to speak he may be con- 
fident of interested atttention. 


History of the Second Army Corpsin the Army of the Potomac. 
By Francis A. Waiker, Brevet Brigadier General United 
States Volunteers, Assistant Adjutant-General of the Corps 
October 9, 1862~January 12, 1565. With Portraits and Maps. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $350.) Noone but 
a thoroughly educated military critic is competent to give a 


military criticism of this volume, which ‘s itself a military 


criticism as well as a history of the operations of the Army 
of the Potomac under its varions commanders for the three 
eventful years of its most decisive campaigning—a period 
which included the battles of Seven Pines, Antietam, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, and the Wilderness. These bartle- 
fields have been almost as hotly contested since the close of 
the war by the pen as during the war by the sword. Into 
this literary controversy we have no inclination to enter. 
It might be necessary to do so in order to form a judicial estt- 
mate of the judicial estimates of General Walker. But itis 
net necessary for us to undertake to sit in judgment on his 
military judgments. It must suffice to say in a few words 
what appears to us to be the spirit of the book, and what 
its author’s judgment actually is. In a word, then, General 
Walker appears tous to write in this volume, as in every other 
work which we have seen from his pen, with great judicial 
fairness. He is in no sense apartisap. Those of our read- 
ers who are familiar with what he has written on the iadus- 
trial question are aware that his spirit is essentially that of 
a scientist, whose aim it is to ascertain the exact truth, and 
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to give that exact truth to his readers, regardless of the real 
or supposed bearing of the facts on any preconceived theo- 
ries. The same scientific spirit appears to us to character- 
ize the present volume. He neither hesitates to commend 
certain qualities and operations of General MeClellan, nor 
to criticise certain infelicities of operation under General 
Grant. If ever his enthusiasm obscures his judgment, it may 
be respecting his own immediate superior, General Sumner ; 
and yet he does not hesitate to criticize him for having lost 
heart at the battle of Antietam. If his account of the cam- 
paigns is somewhat less popular and easily read by a civil- 
ian than the account of the Comte de Parts, it is not want 
ing in vividness of description, and certainly not in clear. 
ness of statement, which is helped to the general reader by 
some outline maps of the principal battles. Wethink we 
may characterize the net result of General Walker’s estimate 
of the campaign and its great commanders if we say that he 
has small opinion of the abilities of General Halleck; that he 
thinks General McClellan was lacking 1a courage—not, of 
course, personal courage, but in that kind which dares to 
take responsibilities. For a defensive campaign General 
McClellan would have been admirable, for that needs cau- 
tion ; for an offensive campaign he was deficient, for that 
needs boldness, and sometimes a wise audacity. 


We have received from the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society Pilgrim Songs, a book of songs for the 
Sunday school, and several separate song ‘‘ services,’’ two 
of them for congregational or Sunday-school use, the others 
special services, as Easter or Christmas, for Surniday-schools. 
‘* Pilgrim Songs’’ seems to us to be decidedly superior tothe 
average Sunday-schoo!l collection. This would not of iteelf 
be very high praise ; and we really think that the book is 
deserving of much higher. To begin with, it is somewhat 
larger, and mechanically much superior, to those generally 
offered to the public. The type is notably clear, and the 
page open. The book departs from the conventional type 
of Sunday+school hymnals in size of page and general atyle. 
In this respect, as wellas in its contents, {t is equally well 
adapted to the Sunday school and the prayer-meeting, and 
would not be {ll adapted to church use, at least in smal! 
congregations. While we cannot say that the book is of 
any one decided type, it appears to us to be rather charac- 
terized by the ecclesiastical English than by the German or 
the American revival-meledy school of music. It is not, 
however, by any means heavy ; nor, so far as we can judge 


_ from a trial with the piano, too difficult for the ordinary 


congregation or Sunday-school. We welcome it asa decided 
and yet conservative and wise reaction from the trashy 
words and music—to use no severer epithet—which has so 
long been a characteristic of too much of our Sunday-school 
and evangelistic services of song. It isa pity to teach our 
children, either in Biblical criticism, theology, or music, 
what they must unlearn when they begin to come to man- 
hood ; and there is a great deal of such teaching in both the 
family and the Sunday-echool. We need not treat them 
either in worship or instruction as men, but we may at 
least afford them such worship and instruction as shall not 
be unmanly, as shal! lead them on toward a spiritual man- 


hood. In this respect ‘‘ Pilgrim Songs’’ appears to us to 


be exceptionally excellent. The Vesper and Sunday-School 
Services are admirable, and we welcome them as indica- 
tions within the Congregational churches of a healthful 
return to the idea of public worship as at least a prominent 
feature in the Sabbath services, and as prophetic of a time 
when worship will be much more prominent than {t now is 
in all the non- liturgical churches : 


Teachers of Latin will be greatly interested in a pamphlet 
on The Art of Reading La‘in, by Professor W. G. Hale, of 
Cornell, lately published by Ginn & Co. It describes some 
novel methods adopted by Professor Hale which seem pecul- 
larly forceful in bringing out the actual processes of think- 
ing and expressing in language that must have been carried 
on by the Roman writer. The following treatment of a 
sentence from Livy illustrates the method : 


* Let us render into English the sentence as a whole, trans 
lating not merely Livy’s words, but the actual development of 
the thought in his mind. Tarsuinium, ‘here's Tarquin; mori- 
bundum, Aes a dying man; cum qui circa erant, you see the by- 
standers about to do something ; exeepissent, (hry have caught and 
supported the king; illes, you ‘urn and look at the assassins ; 
fugientes, th y are off on the run; Hetores, there are tha king's 
body-quard ; we hold our breath in suspense ;—eomprehendaunt, 
THEY'VE cot ’em! So, then, that Latin order, which looks so 
perverted to one who is trained to pick the sentence to pleees 
and then patch It together again. gives us the very succession In 
which one would see the actual events; weaves all the occur- 
rences together in a compact whole, yet keeping everywhere 
the natural order; while any order that we may be able to 
invent f r a corresponding single sentence in English will twist 
and warp the natural order into a shape that would greatly 
astonish a Roman.” 


The Ruling Principle of Method Applied to Education. By 


-Anton'o Roemini Serbati. Translated by Mrs. William 


Grey. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $150.) Rosmint, as 


he is generally called, is less well knowh to English and 


American educators than Froebel. Yet he was his prede- 
cessor in many of the principles and educational methods 
which have made Froebel’s name so famous in the literature 
of pedagogics. The present work was undertaken as long 
ago as 1889, and remained unfinished at theauthor’s death. 
It is not a manual for the use of teachers, but rather an 
elaborate treatise on the philosophy and theory of the sub- 
jects involved. It was because Rosmini was less practical 
and more philosophical than Froebel that his principles 


were slower to become understood ard to be recognized as 


sound and fundamental. The careful reader will find here 
most suggestive and thoughtful reasoning as to the true 
principles of inciting to intellectual activity, of arousing 
conscience, and of instilling moral principles. The work is 
injured to some extent for the use of Protestant teachers 


by the fact that Rosmini was a Romen priest, and indeed 
the founder of a religious order, and that he necessarily 
bases the practical religious education of the child on the 
formularies of his Church. 


A Summer in England with Henry Ward Beecher: giving 
the Addresses, Lectures, and Sermons delivered by him in Great 
Britain during the Summer of 1386. Together with an account 
of the Tour, Expressions of Public Opinion, ete. Edited b» 
James B. Pond. With a photographic portrait of Mr. 
Beecher. (New York: Fords, Howard & Holbert. $2) 
This volume also contains the latest u'terances of Mr. 
Beecher ia three parts—his addresses, his lectures, and his 
sermons and prayers. The lover of Mr. Beecher will there- 
fore find here the latest and ripest thought of Mr. Beecher 
on both what are called secularand religious themes—albeit 
“to Mr. Beecher all themes were secular and all were rel'g 
fous. Weonce heard him say, ‘‘ All good music is sacred, 
and all bad masic is execrably secular ;’’ and this was the 
only distinction he ordinarily recognized between the re 
ligious and the secular. His lectures and addresses are all 
sermons—tuat is, they all have a deep moral purpose in 
them. He never spoke merely to entertain, and rarely if 
ever merely to instruct. The reader will ficd herein his 
address to the theological students the latest statement of 
Mr. Beecher’s theological | elief; in his lecture on Evolution 
and Religion the most compact statement of his belief on 
that subject; and in several of his sermons the essential 
spirit of his spiritual teaching. 


Cameos from English History. By the author ofthe Heir 
of Redclyffe.””> (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25) Miss 
Yonge has in a striking degree the knack of presenting in 
easy and pleasing narrative the history of the English 
nation and the English people. This volume is the sixth of 
the general series. It deals with the forty years ef the 
Stuart rule—from 1603 to 1643. The story of this most im- 
portant period is told with considerable detail, but with the 
omission of the minor political intrigues and complications 
[t is not a book which will appeal! strongly to the close student 
of history, but is rather a popniar narrativein which every 
advantage is taken of the dramatic and persona! sides of the 
events leading upto the great civil war. As was natural in 
such a book, free use is madeof anecdotes and reported 
dialogues, some of which are perbaps of donbtfal authen- 
ticity. if taken literally. But the effect of the wholeis togive 
vivacity and action to the narration. It wonld be hard 
indeed to find a book in which this period is treated more 
attractively for young people and general readers, who 
require strong emphasis to be laid on the readabieness of 
the style. 


An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. Upcott, M.A. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $110.) This 1s, beyond all 
doubt, a most useful book for art students. I: is, in fact, a 
manual which is very convenient also for the more advanced. 
Beginning with a few words upon the origin and early ideas 
of sculpture, passing on through the beginnings and early 
developments of Greek sculpture, Mr. Upcott puts his force 


temporary sculpture. Then follows a ehapter or two upon 
subsequent art development, and some pages upon miscel- 
laneous monuments of various dates. Last of all, thereisa 
chapter, most judiciously conceived, upon Greco-Roman 
and Roman art. We cannot too highly recommend this 
little work as a handbook to the art student and intelligent 
tourist. The lists of authorities, of galleries, of casts, and 
of the ‘‘ chief monuments illustrating the history of Greek 
seulpture, according to the places where they are to be 
found,’’ add great'y to the practical usefulness of the book. 
The imprint of the Clarendon Press almost alone vouches 
for the scholarliness of the work. 


A pleasant book, published first, we believe, in 1850, and 
now brought out in a revised edition with the omission 
of seme matter not applicable to the present day; is Rural 
Hours, by Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, daughter of the 
distinguished American novelist. (Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co. $1.25.) Itisacharming description of the 
scenes of country life in and about the anthor’s residence at 
Cooperstown ; as simple and as natural as such a descrip- 
tion could possibly be. The writer te!lsin an unpretentious 
way, without striving after effect or exaggeration in style, 
the dally incidents of outdoor life—the coming of the birds, 
the growth of the flowers, the charms of walks tbrough 
lanes and across hi!ls, and the thonsand and one changes’ 
and happenings of rural life. The book is one of the 
beet, as it was one of the first, of those treating of exter- 
nal nature sympathetically and agreeably without ostenta- 
tion or sentimentalizing. It was quite well worth reprint- 
ing. | 


Theophilus Trent: @ld Times in the Oak Openings. By 
Benjamin F Taylor. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1 ) 
This is a posthumous novel by the late Mr. Taylor, and it 
possesses the qualities which have made his poems so pop- 
ular. It is, thatis to say, original, full of homely humor, 
and often marked by genuine pathos. Asa novel it makes 
little pretense to a consecntive and well-developed plot. It 
is rather a series of sketches of life and character in the 
West, with plenty of wholesome fun and some natura! and 
amusing descriptions of social life and old-time customs. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, whose graceful verse and agree- 
able prose are well known to our readers, as wel! as to those 


of most other magazines and weeklies, has jnst isaned a 


new volume entitied Colonia! Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse 
(Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25). The subjects of 


the poem are as varied as their form. In all may be founda 
simplicity and directness of method, a sureneas of touch 
and never-failing evidence of taste and culture. Many of 
them deserve to rank high among the current verse-making 


of the day. | 


into the chapter on Pheidiss and the Parthenon and con- | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D.C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have been made the 
American agents for the London ‘“‘ Journal of Education,” 
monthly record and review. 

—D Appleton & Co. have lately published a very attract- 
ive book of travel, ‘‘Round About to Moscow: An Ept- 
cnrean Journey,’’ by John Bell Bouton. 

—Mr. A Bronson Alcott can no longer hold a pen, and in 
revising his diaries dictates his changes. Hoe is spending 
the summer with his daughter at Melrose. 

—John B Alden, of this city, is bringing ont a new edi- 
tion of Irving’s life of Washington, in four volames, uniform 
in style with his former publication of Irving’s works. 

—It is said by a London news agent that the sales of the 
five American magazines reissued in England exceed the 
sales of the twenty five choice magazines !n the Kingdom. 

—'‘* Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure”’ isthe title of a pessi- 
mistic novel by Edgar E Saltus, whicn Benjamin & Bell wil | 
publish. Mr Sal:us wiil be remembered as the author of 

The Philosophy of Dis antment.’’ 

—Stepniak’s new work, ‘‘T1e Rassian Peasantry,’ 
which is now under way, incindes chapters on “ The 

Agrarian Qnuestion,’’ Monjiks,’’ ‘* Paternal Govern- 
ment,’’ Hard Times,’”’ and Religion.’’ 

—** The Paysical Proportions of the Typical Man ”’ is the 
title of the paper which Professor Sargent has prepared for 
the July ** Scribner.’’ The standard he gives is based on the 
measurements of ten thousand individuals. 

—The J. B L'ppincott Company have arranged to publish 
the ‘* Report of the Commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritaalism, in 
accordance with the request of the late Henry Sey- 
bert ”’ 

—The most recent additions to Cassell'’s National Library 
are Vol [. of White's Natura! History of Selborne,’’ Pat- 
more's ‘* The Angel in the Honse,’’ Raleigh's ‘‘ Discovery of 
Galana,’’ and (in one volame) Ve Quincey’s Marder asa 
Fine Art’’ and ‘‘ The Engilsh Mail Coach.”’ 

—‘*Roger Camerden,’”’ an asonymous story, just pnb- 
Hshed by G. J. Coombes, of New York, is a clever and 
ingenious tale, having as its subject the psycho'ogical study 
of the development of an insane delusion. It is original, 
singular, and has considerable literary merir. 

—Ginn & Co. will publish during the summer a thor- 
oughly revised edition of Sievers’s ‘‘Grammar of O!d Eng- 
lish,’’ trauslated and edited by Albert 8. Cook, Pa D., of 
the University of California. This new edition embodies 
the latest conclusions of the best authorities, and brings 
the whole subject really up to date. 

—Measrs. Armstrong & Son have in press ‘‘ The Story of 
the Life of Queen Victoria, told for Boys and Girls all Over 
the World,”’ by W. W. Talloch, son of the late Principal 
Tulloch, private chaplain to the Queen. Besides the ac- 
quaintance with the private life of the Palace, the volume 
receives added interest from the fact that it has been revised 
by the (Jueen’s own hand. 

—The Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D., ex-President of Iowa 
College, is preparing for speed¢ publication a “ Life of the 
Rev. Asa Turner,”’ one of the earliest and most prominent 
Congregational ministers in [llinois and Iowa. It will em- 
brace also sketches of other early pioneers, his associates in. 
Iowa, including the famous Iowa Band, and will have many 
interesting illustrations of home missionary experience. 

—The balusters from the staircase of the honse in Fetter 
Lane, London, in which Dryden once lived, have been se- 
cured by Elilott Stock, who will doubtless make interesting 
use of them for binding purposes. The destruction of this 
house has recently been effected. The neighborhood, how- 
ever, has just acquired new literary associations. Sampson 
Low & Co. have erected handsome buildings for themselves 
just acrogs the way from the Dryden house. 

—We receive from Benjamin & Bell (a new publishing 
firm of this city, the senior partner of which, Mr. W. E. 
Benjamin, is well known as a dealer in rare boogs, prints, 
and autographs) a little v lume containing a reprict of the 
satire, first published ia Philadelphia in 1547, called ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of America,’’ and signed ‘‘ Lavante.’’ The 
pam phiet also contains an extended and seemingly forcible 
argument to prove that ‘‘ Lavante’’ was no other than 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

— Readers of ‘“‘Harper’s Magazine’ of thirty years ago 
will be glad ‘o know that *‘ Porte Crayon,’’ whose pen and 
peccil sketches of life in the South in those days were so 
charming, is passing a peaceful and prosperous old age in 
his native State, Virginia. His real name is David Hunter 
Strother, and his service in the Union army during the war 
of the Rebellion entitles him tothetitle of ‘ General.’”’ Gen- 
eral Strother is seventy years old and in perfect health. 
—[New York Sun. 

—The publishing business in London is, says the “‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,’’ undergoing a revolution. Maodie and the 
other big London houses swallowed up the local eircalating 
libraries, and absorbed and fostered the system of loaning 
books published in the expensive three volume form ; but 
they themselves are now threatened with extinction by the 
new tendency toward the publication of novels in one vol- 
ume and with cheap paper covers, which makes it possible 
to buy the books for less than a library subscription costs 
during the year. 

—We have received ‘‘ Another Chapter of ‘The Boston- 
lans,’’’ by ‘‘ Henrietta James’’ (Bloomfizid, N J: 8. M. 
Halin). In it the characters of Mr. Henry James’s abraptly 
concluded novel are taken up and treir further story told as 
the writer thinks it must have been. © ive goes on the 
stage and delivers the address which Verena was to have 
spoken; Verena meets with the troubled life which Mr. 
James foreshadowed in his last words, and at last, her 
husband having tired of her, goes back to her first ideas of 
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THE GREAT PROHIBITION MASS- 
MEETING. 


N Wednesday evening of last week the hall of 
Cooper Union was crowded. Every seat was 
taken and the aisles were filled. It was the first probi- 
bition mast meeting ever held in this city which was 
wortky of the name. 

As the speakers came upon the platform, promptly at 
eight o'clock. they were cheered long and enthusiastic- 
ally. The Rev. Dr. Deems opened the meeting with 
prayer. The repeated amens whieh came from different 
parts of the house showed the strongly religious element 
which predominated in the audience. General Clinton 
B Fiske was called upon to actaschairman. The ap- 
plause which had greeted him as he came upon the 
platform was now renewed. In his short address he 
spoke of the paltriness of the iseues presented by the 
Republican party. Senator Sherman, for instance, was 
stil! talking about the Southern issue as the great quez- 
tion. ‘‘ Why, bless you,” said the General, ‘‘ there 
hasn’t been a woodchuck in that hole these twenty 
years. . . . The Ohio Senator talked long and earnestly 
about crimes at the ballot-box, but he never once alluded 
The Republican party 
is utterly without courage to grapple with living issues. 
A few nights ago quite a number of us made up a good 
part of the anti-saloon Republican ‘mass’ meeting 
which was held inthis hall. This much-heralded move- 
ment seems to consist of good Judge Davis and friend 
Albert Griffin, who séem to have nothing to do but to 
swing a yed lantern in front of the R»publican train to 
warn it that there {s a drawbridge open ahead.” 
[Laughter and cheers. | 

At the conclusion of General Fiske’s address a song 
was rendered by a male quartette, and Dr. Funk, editor 
of the ‘' Voice,” was then introduced to present the resc- 
lutions. The more significant of these were as follows : 

“* Resolved, That the unprecedented agitation on the sub- 
ject of temperance throughout the country proves the wis- 
dom of the policy of forcing the temperance reform into 
politics as a living and dominating issue, and of com- 
pelling a division of parties along this line until the 
liquor question is settled forever. 

“ Resolved, That high license and high taxation are not 
steps toward, but from, prohibition, as they further em- 
phasize the legality of the liquor traffic and more and m: re 
intrench it behind the cupidity of the taxpayer. 

‘* Resolved, That if the liquor traffic be wrong, it should be 
outlawed ; if it be right, it ie un-American and unfair to 
make, as bigh license does, a monopoly of so immensely 
profitable a business—a monopoly to be enjoyed by the 


. Wealthy alone. 


‘* Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with the laboring 
men in their efforts to improve their condition by the pro- 
motion of such reforms as the Saturday half-holiday, Boards 
and Courts of Arbitration, postal savings banks, postal 
telegraphs, and such changes in taxation and land tenure 
as wil] make impossible the holding of large tracts of land 
by single individuals and single corporations, thus render- 
ing it more and more practicable for every laboring man to 
become the owner of bis home; in short, we sympathize 
with every measure that will lift up the toiling masses, and 
we believe, with Mr. Powderly, that a great and most im- 
portant step to this end is the suppression of the liquor 
treffic, and we invite the laboring men to join us in making 
the suppression of this traffic the dominant political issue. 

‘* Resolved, That the licensing of gambling, through the 
enactment of the Ives Pool bill, by the New York Legisla- 
ture, is a public scandal and an outrage upon decency, yet 
we deem it only a logical step from the licensing of the 
saloon... . 

‘* Resolved, That we recognize in the management of the 
Democratic party a consistent and open friend and ally of 
the liquor traffic; and that we recognize in the manage- 


‘ment of the Republican party not anything that gives the 


least rational hope of permanent temperance reform. 

‘6 Resolved, That among the great benefits to be secured by 
the triumph of the National Probibition party is the break- 
ing up of the solid Scuth and the solid North—a consum- 
mation second in importance only to prohibition itseif— 
but which cannot be secured through either of the old 
parties ; and that we believe that the triumph of such a 
national party will be the dawn of an eraof good-will and 


-eopsacience in politics, and of commercial proeperity and 


progress in our lard, euch as the world has not seen and 
such as well befits the close of the ae nineteenth 


eentury and the ushering in of the twentie 


Each of these resolutions was loudly applauded, and 
at the conclusion of the reading they were adopted by a 
rising vote, five-sixths of the audience supporting them. 

Chsirman Finch, of the National Committee, was next 
introduced. He was received with long applause, and 
was listened to, at first patiently, and, toward the end, 
enthusiastically. He appealed for a pure ballot. 

‘‘ The issue of a pure ballot,” he said, ‘‘ is the same as 
the issue of suppressing the saloon. A pure ballot 
means pure citizens, and we cannot have these so long 
as we have ten schools to make devils to one school to 
make men.” Turning to the atiliude of the great par- 
ties, he spoke of the taunt of the ‘‘ Tribune” that this 
mase-meeting was to ratify the veto of the Crosby and 
Vedder bills. On this point Mr. Finch said: ‘‘I wish 
to say clearly, in the name of all the Prohibitionists 


) 


of the land, that we utterly repudiate any measure by 
which vice shall be licensed and perpetuated in order to 
get a revenue for the State.” These words were greeted 
with cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs. Contin. 
uing, the speaker sald : ‘‘ The Republican party in New 
York had promised to submit prohibition. [A voice, 
** They lied !” Applause.] Have they fulfilled this 
pledge ? [Voices, ‘‘ No, no!"] They deliberately broke 
it. They refused to acknowledge the American principle 
that this is a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 
voted for the Republican party. [A voice, ‘‘ We won’t 
get caught again.”]. Now they want us to support 
them again on account of what the party did a quarter 
of a century ago. When they tell me this, I answer, 
‘I am glad to know what you did for my grandfather, 
but I am more interested to know what you are going 
to do for’ my boy.’ [Tremendous applause] If Sen- 
ator Sherman tries to conduct another campaign on the 
hatreds of 1864, we will have him indicted for grave 
robbery.” 

At the conclusion of his address the applause was 
followed by three cheers for the speaker. A collec- 
tion was now taken, and meanwhile letters were read 
from Julius H. Seelye. J. P. Newman, Joseph Cook, 
President Bascom, ex-Railroad Commissioner Donnelly, 
and others. The point most insisted upon was that 
high license created a bond between the taxpayers and 
the saloons After the reading of these letters Mr. Walter 
Mills, of Ohio, the leader of the Inter-Collegiate Pro. 
hibition Association, made a short, ringing speech re- 
garding the work among the young men. He brought 
glowing reports from the Western colleges. He said 
that in Minnesota every college but one had a Prohib!- 
tlon Association, and three of them are Scandinavian 
institutions. The last regular speaker of the evening 
was Governor St. John. The oration which he deliv- 
ered was of a type witch reminded one of the Henry 
George campaign. 

Governor St. John ore by saying that if the saloons 
of this country were ranged side by side, allowing 
twenty feet for each saloon, they would make a solid 
street of 781 miles —781 miles of corruption. The party 
under the control of which this traffic has grown up is 
the party which the Ant!-Saloon Republican Salvation 
Army [prolonged jeers| would have us perpetuate. 
“Tois Anti-Saloon Republican movement was a weak 
bread-and milk poultice to rid the Republican party of 
prohibition.” ‘‘ Senator Sherman says that the great 
issues of to day are the protection of lives and property. 
We say so too. The lives and property of Prohibitionists 
are now needing this protection.” In conclusion he 
said : 

‘* The Prohibition party is the only party to-day that is 
absolutely free from race and sectional prejadice. [Ap- 
plause.| It is the only party to-day that has an issue that 
reaches the heart and conscience of the people—an issue 
that is in no sense sectional. It is the only party that de- 
mands the suppression of the liquor traffic. It is the only 
party that doesn’t dodge the liquor question—and, thank 
the Lord, we don’t have to send our candidates abroad to 
avoid being committed to anything. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. |’. 

Though it was now after half-past ten o'clock, the 
audience, which was almost fatact, called loudly for 
‘* Hector,” and the Rev. J H. Hector, of Washington, 
known as the ‘‘ Black Knight,” kept them together 
almost half an hour longer by describing humorously 
the relation of the colored people to the Republican 
party. He said that they had ‘‘stuck and stuck and 
stuck until the mucilage had all given out.” Every 
election they had stood by the Republican politicians 
and shouted ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah !" over the “ great victo- 
ries.” But the victories had brought them noth- 
ing beyond this ‘‘hurrah.” Yet they had kept by 
the old party because until now they had ‘‘ nowhere else 
to go.” The tpeaker closed by urging eloquently the 
claims of prohibiifon. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


An Alsatian who tattooed himself all over with 
* Vive la France ” was imprisoned for six months when 
he came to be examined for admission to the German 
army. 


It has been computed that the death rate of the globo 
is 67 a minute, 97,790 a day, and 35,639,835 a year, 
and the birth rate 70a minute, 100.800 a day, and 
86,793 000 a year. 


If it is gratifying to the facetious siranger who re- 
quests our definition of ‘‘a crank,” it gives us pleasure 
to inform him that a crank is a person with a conscience 
and a hobby.—([Hariford Times. 


The fund of £500,000, or $2 500,600, left by George 
Peabody for building improved houses for the poor of 
London has, through rentand interest, grown to £910 668, 
or $4513 340. ‘There are now 5 014 separate dwellings, 
containing 11,150 rooms, and the average rent of each 
dwelling is leas than $1.25 a week. 


| 


At the last election the Prohibitionists |. 


A proposition has been made in a London paper that 
the words ‘‘ Way Out” be painted in large letters with 
luminous paint near the exit of theaters, to guide the 
audience in case the lights should be — extin- 
guished. 


A column has been erected in Rome on Nits Pincio, | 


with this inscription : ‘‘The neighboring palace, once 
the property of the Medicis, was the prison of Galileo, 


| 


who was guilty of having seen that the earth sevolved | 
around the sun.” 


snowfali of Central Germany from December 19 to 23, 
weighed no less than 10,000 000 tons in the area be- 
tween 50 deg. and 52 5 deg. north latitude and between 
7 deg. and 18 deg. east longitude. 


An English magszine gives the following catalogue cf | 


A German mathematician has ca’culated that the| 


valuable articles left in public vehicles by careless trav- 


elers: Thus, one was a bag of j2welrv, worth $750; | 
another was a diamond tiara, worth $850. In one year 
a packet of bonds worth $3,000 was lost, another value 
£1,500, and also £250 in gold. Valuable dressing cases. 
containing jewelry have been found, and on one occa- 


sion a pocketbook containing £75 in bank-notes. | 


A well-known executioner is just dead—the Cologne 
headsman. He was the only executioner in Germany. 
who used the guillotine, all others preferring the old- 
fashioned ax and block. This worthy functionary was 
one of the characters of thecity, and in the course of a 
long life had been successively dog-catcher, reporter, 
doctor, veterinary surgeon, detective, and finally heade- 
man. For twenty years he had kept his coftia in his 
bedroom, containing the full-dress black sult in which 
he wished to be burfed—a wish duly fulfilled. 


‘The annual consumption of feathers {n this country _ 


for bedding purpoees,” sald a dealer to a St Louis 
“Globe” reporter, ‘‘amounts to 2 000 000 pounds, or 
275 car loads. To furnish this, 3 000 000 healthy geere 


must give up their feathers inayear. The geese furnish. 


ing these downy piliows and beds of ease are to be found 
mainly in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Kentucky. | 
The climate is cold enough to cause the feathers to be 
fine and soft, and not too cold to make their care a 
matter of unprofitable labor to the farmers. 


The State librarian was sitting at bis desk not saad 
ago when he was approached by a visitor who announced 


that he was entitled to the spects] privileges extended 


to present and past members of the State Government. 
As is well known, one of the honors Massachusetts con- 
fers upon her distinguished servants is the right to take 
books home in quantities to sult. 

‘* What was your position in the State Government r" 
asked the librarian. | 

‘**T preached the election sermon in 186—.” 

Privilege denied.—[ Boston Transcript. | 


A bell at Mii-dera has quite an interesting mythical 
history, the oddest story of all being the one which 
accounts for the scratches visible upon its sides. The 
priests of a neighboring monastery stole it once and 
carried it to their place in the mountains, but every time 
it was struck it called out in loud tones, ‘“‘I wish to go 
home to Mijdera !” And echo carried the sound every- 
where, until the priests in anger hurled the bell down 
the mountain side, when it received the scratches. I 
was found by its rightful owners, and ceased at once tts 
plaintive, homesick cry.—[Sacramento Record. _ 


Says a Mexican mine owner: ‘‘ We usually have 
trusty men who act as detectives and work around in 
the mine picking up information. In this way we dis: 
cover many strange devices to smuggle out the mineral, 
One day a detective came to me and said, ‘ When such 
and such men come out, examine their sandals.’ I had 
that done. On the bottoms of the sandals was ag 
appeared to be mud, but when it was scraped into 
pan and worked, I found that it ran at the rate of 
$3,000 to the ton. My miners had plastered a thin 
layer of mud from the mine over the leather, and then 
sprinkled on the particles of silver, and over all had put 
another layer of mud. They were working for 8374 
cents a day, and carrying out 50 cents’ worth of — 
on the sole of each sandal.” 


** As I stood talking outside the Ather eum the othet 
day,” writes a humorous correspondent of the Pal! Mal! 
**Gazette,” ‘‘I saw a bishop—a humble su ffragan— 
drive up in a hansom and bid the (unpaid) cabman walt 
while he went into theclub. A minute or two later out 
came a ‘real’ bishop, who guilelessly got into the wait: 
ing hansom, and, being mistaken by the cabman for his 
original] fare, was straightway driven off. Then issued 
the suffragan, whose irquiries for his cab led to his 
being informed by a second cabman that it had been 
taken ‘by another gent in leggins.’ P/qued at this ribald 
allusion to the episcopal garb, the suffragan turned on 
his heel. But ashe replaced his purse in his pocket I 
marked the frown pass into a smile of resignation as he 
realized how the wind was tempered to the shorn lamb.” 
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Juno 16, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A “HINT” THAT WAS NOT A 
HELP.” 


To the Hiitors of The Christian Union : 
There is no department of your paper 
that I read more eagerly or with greater 
profit than that of ‘‘ Hints and Helps by 
a Layman.” Iam indebted to the writer 
for many bright thoughts and helpful 
discriminations. Buta single observa- 


tion in his latest number, that of June 


9, puzz'es me. I refer to this sentence: 
‘‘Had Abraham ‘Lincoln followed the 
advice of Wendel] Paillips, mankind 
would have been the sufferers.” Perhaps 


an accident like that which befell one of 


the ten commandments in a certain edi- 
tion of the Bible may have happened to 
this sentence elther through the careless- 
ness of your compositor or that of the 
writer. Atany rate, the addition of one 
little word is required to bring the 
sentence into harmony with bistoric 
truth and the relations of the two men 


whose names are mentioned. Thus should 


it read: ‘‘ Had Abraham Lincoln not fol- 
lowed the advice of Wendell Phillips, 
mankind would have been the sufferers.” 
Certainly it cannot be denfed that when 
President Lincoln issued his immortal 
proclamation of freedom to the slaves, and 
ceased his efforts to persuade the South 
to lay down her arms by fresh promises 
of immuntty for slavery, he followed the 
advice sand the entreaties which Mr. 
Phillips and his associates had urged upor 
him for more than the space of 8 year and 
ahalf. If he or they ever gave him any 
advice of a contrary nature, or that 
tended to bring suffering upon mankind, 
1 have forgotten the circumstance. That 
the advice in favor of an emancipation 
policy was given efther too soon or too 
earnestly, who will say, since it was the 
policy without which the national unity 
could not have been preserved ? I have 
no desire to revive old controversies, but 
is it not at least probable that if Mr. 
Paillips’s advice had been sooner fol- 
lowed, much precious treasure and more 


precious blood might have been spared ? 


Yours truly, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, 


A CARD FROM D. L. MOODY. 


A great many letters are coming to me 
concerning the College Students’ Summer 
School for Bible Study at N orth fi-ld, June 
80-July 12, asking if any besides college 
students may attend. 

While the accommodations in the school 
buildings are reserved for young men, es- 
pecially college students, there will be 
abundant room in the large hall for as 
many as wish to attend the meetings. 
Table board and meals can also be se- 
cured in the dining halls at a moderate 
price. Many parties of young men are 
arranging to bring tents and camp on the 
seminary grounds, which are well suited 
to that purpose. A limited number of 
young ministers and other Cbristian 
young men can doubtless secure entertain- 
ment in the school buildings at $1 per 
day. 

Ladies are welcome to attend the meet- 
ings, and can also secure meals at the din- 
ing hall, if they can procure rooms in the 
village. 

Among those who have consented to 
ald in the conduct of the meeting are the 
following : Professor Henry Drummond, 
of Edinburgh University, Scotland ; ex- 
President Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College; A. T. Pierson, D D., of Phila- 
delphia ; the Rev. W. H. Marquees, of 
Fulton, Mo. ; John A. Broadus, D D, of 
Louisville ; Professor L F. Townsend, of 
Boston University ; and Messrs. R. P. 
Wilder and John N. Forman, who have 
been visiting colleges during the past year 
in the interest of forelgn missions. 

All who wish to attend will please write 
at once to C K. Ober, 52 Esst Twenty- 
third Street, New York City. 


D. L. Moony. 
Mass. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT” 
IN LONDON. 


The students, says the ‘‘ St. James’s Ga- 
zette,” who sit for the examinations are 
male and female ex-pupil-teachers, none 
of them below eighteen years of age, 
They attend the training colleges for two 
years, and then, if they pass successfully, 
they become teachers in elementary 
schools. Many of them, though practti- 
cally self-taught, give in papers that not 
every university graduate could write, 
but others are very deficlent—the Welsh 
students especially, to whom English is 
hardly a mother tongue. Tae examina- 
tions are conducted by inspectors of 
schools, who generally understand the 
difficulties with which the pupil-teacher 
has to cope; but the papers are drawn up 
by examiners in the Edjucation Depart- 
ment in London, who, though adequate 
scholars, often make a mess of it. Many 
of the answers given by the students are 
suggestive as well as ludicrous, and thcs> 
noted below have at least the merit of 
being genuine. 

Perhaps the standard {s lowest in Eng- 
lish composition. Geography and history 
papers, are, as a rule, wellanswered. But 
it would be unreasonable to expect fine 
essays from young men and women who 
are teaching in a school all day and have 
to do their own studying after a hard 
day's work. Still, a respectable piece of 
composition is expected of them. In the 
examination paper they are generally given 
a wide range of subject to choose from 
On one occasion the men students were 
asked to write on any Eoglisheport. One 
chose cricket. ‘' The game of cricket,” 
he began, ‘‘consists of six stumps, two 
bats, and a ball. Nor should we omit 
the bails, which are four in number” 
‘* My favorite walk,” another wrote, ‘‘is 
when I do not have far to go to it.” 
‘*The Beautiful ” was one of several sub- 
jects offered for the essay. ‘‘It is beau- 
tiful,” sald a female candidate, ‘‘to sit 
upon a stone in the middle of hoary 
ocean.” Descriptions of scenery these 
student teachers are extremely weak in, as 
a rule. They are much more ready to 
tackle a historical subject, though here 
they are not always happy. One jotting 
in our note-book fs: ‘‘ Joan of Arc was 
rather pious and very genteel.” 

Milton was the author of ‘‘The De- 
serted Village, or the Hamlet.” ‘This 
information was volunteered in a paper on 
‘* Samson Agonistes” (or, as another stu- 
dent explained, ‘‘Samson in Agony”) 
Nothing is more common than the attempt 
to appease the examiner by providing in 
formation not asked for. The student is 
asked when the Battle of Crecy was 
fought ; he does not know; so he gives 
the date of Agincourt or of Fiodden 
O:hers go about it in a more crafty way. 
They dodge the question, so to speak, by 
giving a little essay on Crecy (though the 
date only is asked) and thus introduce 
Agincourt (with date) incidentally. It 
was noticeable in the paper on ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes ” that a large number of stu 
dents laid stress on the fact that ‘‘ Samson 
dealt dole with the jawbone of a dead 
ass.” In another paper ‘‘ monastery” 
was defined as ‘‘ a place for monsters.” 
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A CURIOUS INQUIRY. 


Can anybody supply the conclusion to 
the following scrap of exciting narrative ? 
Is it part of a true and actual adventure, 
or is it the conclusion of some romance, 
which must be poignant, but is unknown 
tous? Would it be wrorg to plagtarizs 
It, and write a story fiiling up the un- 
known background? Would any two 
novelists conduct that story in anything 
like the same way? But it is necessary 
first to supply the reader with the text 
for these remarks and inquiries. The 
writer was walking, and being sad, when 
he met a gentleman with two ladies. As 
we passed each other the gentleman said, 
obviously in the course of a narrative he 


was relating : 


‘‘So a month later they went back to; 


|50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 


the Island, and they found the Doctor 
aad the Slave both Dead.” 

I cannot say how curious I am to know 
more about the Doctor and the Slave. 
Who were, in the first place, ‘“‘ They”? 
Why had they left the island? What 
island did they leave? Why did they 
return to it? What were the Doctor and 
the Slave doing there? Howcameit that 
they both died ? Were they starved to 
death ? Was the slave suffering from 
some infectious malady, and was the 
Doctor a martyr to duty ? Were there 
any other people on the island? Tae 
whole thing opens such a charmingly 
wide field to conjecture! When did it al) 
happen ? It may have been in any time 
and place, from an island of the Sporades. 
in Homeric Greece, to one of the archi. 
pelagos at the back of Australia to day. 
Probably we shall never learn any more 
about it ; the graves of the Doctor and the 
S ave will remain unknown, like the grave 
of Arthur. (N B.—The right of drama- 
tiziog ‘‘The Doctor and the Slave” ts 
reserved )—{ Andrew Lang, in Longman’s 
Magazine, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
The College and the Church: 


THE * HOW I WAS EDUCATED ’* PAPERS 
AND THE DENOMINATIONAL “ CONFES- 
SIONS,” from “The Forum Magazine.” 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top Price, $1 50 
The two series of articles, “* How I was Educated” 
and ‘“ Confessions,” attracted great attention as 
they appeared in ‘The Forum,” and are now pub 
lished in one volume at the request of numerous 
readers of that magazine. The‘ Confessions” are 
necessarily printed anonymously, but the “* How I 
was Educated ” papers are signed, the authors being 
some of the most distinguished of American schol. 
ars. 
II. 


Arius the Libyan: 
AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
A new edition in new atyle, at a reduced price. 
12mo, cloth Price, $1.25. 


“ Arius the Libyan ” isa stirring and vivid picture 
of the Christian Church in the latter part of the 
third and beginning of the fourth century. It is an 
admirable companion volume to General Wallace’s 
“ Ben Hur.” 

“ Portrays the life and character of the primitive 
Christians with great force and vividness of tmag- 
ination.”—[{Harper’s Magazine. 


Ill. 


In the Golden Days. 


A NOVEL By Epwna Lya.t, author of Dono 
van,’” ““We Two,” by Waiting,” 
‘Knights Errant.’’ <A 7zew edition, uniform 
with the author's other books. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, $1 50. 


“ Misa Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such 
life and character as are really worth reading about. 
The central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney, 
and this figure she invests with a singular dignity 
and power.”’—{London Spectator. 

For sale by all Booksellers ; or any work sent by 
the Publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street. New Vork. 


Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
‘there are children, BABYLAND, 


$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of.any one for 5 
D. LoTHROP ComPany, Boston. 


Palmer’s Book of Gems. 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


111 Songs, with music, many of them rew. The 
old favorites are gems of a righ order, selected by 
H. R. PaLtmer, Mus. Doc., and 200 Sunday School 
Superintendents. 


Price, 810 per 100 Copies; Single Copies by 
mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


F CRAFTS “QUtKRTERLY for 

Teachers of Children” for July, August, and 
ptember resdy. cents per quarter. Address 
Quarterly,” 1,013 Madison Ave., Y. 


Sunday-School Banners. An Ulustrated cir- 


wlar and pricelist sent on application by 
J. & R. Lamb, 538 Carminw Strest, New York. 


THE BROWNIES’ FOURTH.” 
See St. Nicholas for July. 
Sold everywhere. 
Conventions, Assem blies, 
Institutes, Normals. 


These may all. from the large stock of Oliver Dit. 
son & Co, be supplied with th- beat books for con 
vention Send for lists All inquiries cheer- 
ful.y answered. Correspondence solicited: 


Convention Singing Books. 
APOGRAPH, $1, Zerrahn; INDEX, 81, Zer. 
— Books made on purpose for convention 
singing. 


3,000 different pieces of musicin octave 
Jorm for chorva snging, 5 to 10 cla, each, Send 
Tur lists ! 


Sunday School Assemblies, 


VOICES OF PRAISE, 40cts.. Hutch'ns; §ING- 
-ING ON WAY, 3% cts, Jewett & Hol- 


School Inatitutes. 

GREETING, & cts, Emerson—for the 
Higher Schovis HELLS cts —for 
Grammar Schvols; GEMS Lit TLE 
SINGERS, ets.—for Primary Schools; KIN- 
DEXGAKTEN CHIMEs, ¢i—for Kinder 
garten. 

ROVAL SINGFRB, 60 cts, is a book highly suc- 
and much commended asa singing-class 
book. 


t#” Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


EKLSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 
Samp ror CaTaLocvs. 


T, NELSON & SONS,49 Bleacher St. 
LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GRAPHIO AND OOMPLETE. 
12mo, 130 pages, in handsome paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAND. McNALLY & CO., 


148 to 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WANTS : 


| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate reasure) 
will be inserted in this colurnn for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 


To Rent—For summer, fally furnished house 
of eleven large rooms, at Green’s Farms, Conn., 
on the Sousd. Two hours from New York by 
N. Y.&N H R. R. Convenient to beach and 
depot Stable if desired Good bathing Large 
grounds, well shaded. Good water and drain 
age. Moderate rent House may be seen by 
applying to Mies Abby Burr, at Green’s Farms 
or Westport, Conn. 


Arlington, New Jersey.—17 minutes from Jer 
sey‘ity. Fifteen trains dally to and from New 
York (Chambers Street Ferry and West 23d St.). 
Pleasant and healthy location. Convenient to 
railroad station. Private family, I'mited num- 
ber of boarders. Good table. Children and 
nurses not received. References exchanged. 
Addreas P. O. Box 61, Arlington, N. J. 


E. W. PECK & CO, 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 21st 
and 22d 8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


j | € 7, 4 4 ‘ 
. J -.@ fo 
5 
book; ®ONGS OF 3 cus, lenney 
& Hoffman; BONG WORSHIP 35 cts, 
son & Sherwin; FR* FLOWEHs, 23 cts, 
Emma Pitt. All first-class Sunday school booka. “a! 
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— The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or undes 
a clothing, The color is a 
glossy black, and is im. 
: proved by washing, as ail 
who have worn the goods 
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Dreserve it, and the hose 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


The constitutional prohibltory amendment which 
had passed the Massachusetis Senate by a vote of 
15 to 10 was last week defeated in the House. The 
vote stood 139 for prohibition to 74 agalnst, but 
the Constitution of the Siate requires that in the 
House a two-thirds majority is necessary to p3ss a con- 
stitutional amendment. O/ the 142 members recorded 
in favor of the measure, 126 were Repubiicans, 13 
were Democrats, 1 Independent Republican, 1 Inde- 
pendent Dsmocrat, and 1 Independent. Of the 77 re- 
corded against it i7 were Republicans, 58 Democrats, 
and 2 Independent Democrats. The Prohibitiontsts, en- 
couraged by their near approach to success, secured the 
reconsideration of the r jection, and the voie will again 
be taken this weck. Oniytwomore votes are necessary 
to pass the amendment, but ii does uot seem prob- 
able that they will be obtaized. 


A delegation of the wholesale Iiquor men of Texas 
was in Si. Louis last week soliciting contributions for 
the anti prohibition campaign. Ouse of thelr number 
stated in an interview that from present indications 
the State would go for pruhibition by at least 25 000 
majority unless a campaign fund couid be raised sul- 
ficiently large to get ilocai Democratic leaders throughoui 


the State to take the stump. He represented that the 


Prohibitionists were thoroughly organized and enthusi- 
astic. The liquor men want to present the matter to the 
people ‘‘in the iighct of reason and philosophy,” and he 
says that if the peuple will defeat prohibition the liquor 
men will be wiliing to submit to the most rigid nigh 
license law and tue wost stringent supervision of the 
liquor traffic. 

This aiarm on the part of the liquor men, and 
promise of good bebavicr, are not the oniy straws which 
show which way the wind is biowingin Texas. A 
canvass just made in Waco brings out the fact that in that 
city there are thirty-seven lawyers for pronibition and 
twenty-five against, while of the dociors seventeen are 
for prohibition, seven against, and four on the fence 
The ‘* Advance,” prohibition organ, says that the 
same proportion exists iu all other lines of business in 
Waco, except the saloon busi.ess, and predicts that the 
city will give 5U0 majority for the amend ment. 


The weekly temperauce sensation comes this time 
from Texas. The Muyor, Chief of Police, and severai 
well-known citizens of San Antoniv bave been arrested 
On Warrants swuru out befcre the Uaited States Cum- 
missioner by a leacing Probibitionist, charging the 
Gefendanis wilh disturbing and breaking up a pronibi- 
tion meeting heid iast Tuesday night on a lot owned by 
the Federai Government. Tne City Courctl had pre- 
viously refused permission to hoid the meeting on the 
public plazs. During the progress of the meeting anu- 
Prcvhibitionisis gathered in large numbers, rotten egged 
the speakers, aud broke up the meeting. 

Tne asflluavis embrace three counts—conspiracy, 
aggravated assault, aud preventing freedom of speech. 
Tne Court sustained the first count, and reserved its 
opinion on the olner iwo. The arrests have caused s 
gensativn, and iotensified the feellag between the Pro- 
hipitionists apd the anu-Prohbivitlonisis, 


The hotel-keepers of tnis city have fatled in their 
attempt to overtarow the decision of the Corporation 
Counsel that they may pot serve their guests witn liquor 
at their Sunday meals. Toe case was brought before 
Judge Lawrence, of tne Supreme Court. Among the 
coupsel fur the hutel-Keepers was Robert G. Ingersoil 
He, of course, made bis points in a teliiag toads These 
are some Of them : 

“This law has been in force ie thirty years, and there has 
not been a svlitary hotel-keeper arrested under it until 
Tois is an enorwous fact to be con- 
gidered now. Contemporaneous cunatruction is the best 
guide in determinixg the intent of « law. 


- * The hotel where I live is my home, my house. I deny 


the right, and do not admit the intention, of the Legislature 
to say what | shail eat or drink there. 
“ This law is provincial. It is small, puckered, and with- 


- ered. I cannot velieve it of & great city like New York. 


* The hotei is the home of the guest. To interfere with 
what he shall have on bis table is the most infamons and 
meanest kind of sumptuary legislation. 

* If this is iaw, it affects only the honest man. If I want 
to evade it I can buy on Satarday, have it served on Sun- 
Gay, put my fiugers tandem, and ask the police what 
they are going to do about it.’’ 

In rendering his decision the Judge dismissed the 
elaborate considerations waich had urged, and eaid, 
in vrief, that Dovei-Kcepers sei: liquor only by virtue ol 
license ; ihe Liccuse in terms specifies liquors 
ghail not be sold on Sunday ; that viviailon of this con- 
dition annuis the license, and that wito his license an 
nulled a howei-keeper can't sell liquor at all. 


“Among the important measures to come before the 
Rhode Island Legislature at its adjourned session in 


Providence is a new prohibitory (?) bill. It provides 
for the unrestricted sale of lager beer by anybody and 
everybody, and abolishes imprisonment as a requisite 
penalty against first offenses of the prohibitory law. It 
was framed and introduced by a lavyer who has been 
active as counsel for liquor dealers. It is contended 
that lager beer (containing less than four per cent. of alco- 
hol) isa healthful beverage, and that its free use is con- 
ductive to habits of sobriety. 


Some weeks ago General Dow made the public state- 
ment that the rum-sellers of Maine were contributing 
largely to political expenses, receiving payment in im- 
munity from prosecution. He stated that he knew the 
names of several of these men, but no notice was taken 
of his charges. On Saturday last General Dow followed 
up his accusation by a letter to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Portland, in which he said: 

‘*T know who the rum-sellers are who contribute to this 
fund, and I know what the sums are which they give to it. 
I know who the rum-sellers are who bribe the police, and I 
know who some of the policemen are who are the beneficia- 
ries of these people.’’ 

This letter has caused a sensation, and will probably 
lead to an investigation. 


The important question whether or not a United 
States liquor license is a secret contract with the Gov- 
ernment which the public has no right to examine has 
been definitely and rightly decided. Mr. B. F. Wright, 
of Charlies City, lowa, recently wrote to President 
Cleveland regarding the matter, and received in re- 
sponse a letter from the Commiasioners of Internal Rev- 
enue saying that, uncer the provisions of Section 8 240, 
Revised Siatutes, the collector in each district is required 
to keep an alphabetical list of the names of all persons 
who shall have paid special taxes within the collection 
district, and ‘‘ the time, place, and business for which 
such special taxes have been paid.” This list is required 
to be placed and kept conspicuously in the collector’s 
office for public inspection. Under this decision we 
may expect te see a marked diminution in the number 
of Federal liquor licenses granted in prohibition States 
and counties. This result has already taken place in a 
marked degree in Maine. 


New York City was not quite so ‘‘dry” as usual last 
Sunday. The hotel] bars remained closed, but at many 
of the hotels ‘‘ guests’’ would enter, seat themselves at a 
table, and tell une waiter to bring that bottle of beer or 
wine they had ordered yesterday. In cases where the 
liquor had actually been bought on Saturday this pro- 
ceeding was doubtless lawful. 


A dispatch to the Cuicago ‘‘ News” from Council 
Bluffs, lowa, says: ‘‘ Ail the hotel-keepers in the clity 
nave been summoned to show cause why injunctions 
snouid not be granted against them. All the owners of 
houses in which liquor stores are sull running are being 
arrested and placed under bonds of $700 each to appear 
in the District Cuurt for contempt. Tae general feeling 
among them is thai they must go.” 


The ‘“‘early closing” law in Connecticut went into ef- 
fect June 1. This iaw, a8 applied to liquor saloons, allows 
ike municipal autnorities of any towa, city, or borough 
wo fix ine time not later than twelve o’clock, midnight ; 
otherwise the law fixes the time ateleven o'clock. As 
yet no city or town has fixed the time, and the saloons 
are keeping open until miunight In defiance of the law. 


W. C.T. U. Notgs.—Mrs, Annie Boyd, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recovered $9,500 damages from a rum-seller who 
sold her husband liquor, under the inflaence of which he 
kuled a man and was sentenced to prison for life.——-The 
saioon men of New Orleans have combined and raised 
$10,0L0 to fight the Sunday laws, which are being strenuously 
enforced by tae Law and Order League.——It now seems 
probabie toat the liqaor men of Atlanta will not be able to 
obtain a suflicient number of signatures to their petition to 
secure ab cicction next November. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


ances of the wonderful ‘‘ Faust” overture, the ‘‘ Sieg- 
tried Idyi,” and tne orcnestral selections from the 
music-dramas, we have heard here in New York but 
littie of the purely orcnestral works of Wagner. The 
number of these, indeed, is not large, and in the flela 
of symphonic writing the composer of ‘‘ Tannh&user ” 
made but one venture. That it was a successful one, 
nowever, may be judged from the fact that Wolff, the 
Berlin manager, has paid recently to Wagners heirs 
$12,000 for the rigots for one year to tals one sym- 
pouny. ‘ Walle Wagner was composing his grea: 
uwusic-dramas, he could not have got a ilihe of the 
above sum for any one of them, perhaps not for all o1 
iaem put wogether. Now this large amount is paid for 
one year 8 cuatro! of a youthful symphony.” 


In the Durand-Riel collection of pictures now on view 


With the exception of the occasional perform. 


which attracts greatest attention is Delacroix’s ‘‘ Sarda. 
napalus.” Concerning this picture a writer on art in 8 
recent issue of the New York ‘‘ Tribune” gives the fol 
lowing interesting notes : | 


Delacroix’s ‘Sardanapalus,’ at the Academy, 
painted in 1827, and was due, likethe ‘ MarinoFaliero’ and 
‘ Massacre of Scio,’ to Byron’s influence. The poet madea 
pretense of ‘ historical’ accuracy, but the legends and even 
the identity of Sardanapalus have received many te 

shocks since the tragedy was written. The painter has 
amplified the poet’s recital of the interesting myth. In the 
tragedy the Assyrian monarch has but one companion, 
while in the picture Sardanapalus, lying unmoved upon the 
splendid couch placed on bis funeral pyre, looks on at 
women, slaves, and warriors slaying themselves and their 
companions all about the royal couch. It is a ghastly 
scene, but painted by a master. The ‘grand style’ is not 
in vogue to-day, but this picture is very different from the 
heroics of the older English historical school. There is not 
mere rant and posing here, but intensity, genuine dramatic 
force, impassioned execution, audacious but magnificent 
coloring, and figure work of strength and freedom. All the 
usual criticisms of violence, overcrowded canvas, absence 
of values, and insufficient drawing fail to leasen the energy 
of the execution, the beauty of many passages of the paint- 
ing, and the richness of much of the coloring. It is easy 
to understand the controversy caused by the first exhibition 
of a picture which was so radical a change from the forraa)- 
ism, severity of line, and ‘ pose plastique’ ef the school of 
David.”’ | 


It is always pleasant to learn of the success in foreldn 
cities of our native artists, and New Yorkers especially 
should be glad to know of the hearty reception which 
has been accorded in London to Miss Emily Winant, 
whose entire artistic career has been identified with this 
elty. Miss Winant visited London last year, and was 
very favorably received, and she {s now making s 
second visit to the English metropolis. She sang in May 
at a chamber concert given by Mr. Charles Halle, the 
programme of which was rearranged to accommodate 
the Princess of Wales, who could not stay through the 
concert, and who wished especially to hear Miss Winant 
sing some Schumann songs. The Princess, who is pre- 
sumably a person of cultured musical tastes, was greatly 
pleased with Miss Winant’s singing, and before she left 
the hall took occasion to express her enjoyment to the 
artist herself. And, indeed, the person who could remain 
unimpressed by the richness and mellowness of so fine 
a voice must have been created totally devoid of all 
musical feeling. 


It is a curious fact, however, that Miss Winant, in the 
beginning of her musical career, singing in the volunteer 


choir of a little Episcopal church at Rye, New York, 
sang high soprano parts only, notwithstanding the fact 
that the purely contralto quality of her voice must even 
then have been undenfable. A wise teacher, we believe, 
at last pointed out to her the true nature of her voice, 
and put her upon the right track. 

Miss Winant personally and in private life 1s quite ds 
charming as one always hopes to hear such public favor- 
ites are, and a young friend tells with pride of a delight- 
ful episode when, on the occasion of his graduation from 
college, Miss Winant, who was to sing at the class con- 
cert, sat for over an hour after they had rehearsed the 


‘songs in which he was to accompany her, going over 


one song after another, to his unbounded delight, and 
carrying on between times a conversation {n as easy and 
hearty a manner as though they had been old friends 
instead of acquaintances of but few hours’ standing. 


The latest work which Mr. Alma Tadema has upon his 
easel is said to be one of the most interesting he has ever 
painted. 


with flowers. The Emperor is at table in a marble hall, 
visible against the sky seen through an open window. 


Others are near him. In the foreground is a mass — 
of recumbent, half-struggling figures more than half — 


buried in roses. This picture in size is a)most the largest 
Mr. Alma Tadema has painted. 
remarkable for the difficulties overcome. The artist is 
painting it on-commission.” 
| 

And speaking of this artist recalls a statement recently 
made by the London ‘ Times,” that ‘‘ a remarkable 
piano, part of a commission for a New York gentleman, 
has been designed by Mr. Alma Tadema, R A., and Is a 
fine example both of the artist’s taste and of the treatment 
of sumptuous and difficult material by English workmen. 
Its shape is that of an ordinary grand plano, but the 
groundwork is ebony ; the legs, carved lions and tigers, 
are of oak; and the decorative detatls of cedar, box: 
wood, and ivory make the instrument very unlike — 


usual drawing-room plano. A near inspection sho 
jelicately carved and inlaid borders of classical scroll- 
work ; at a little distance one perceives the great beau 
of the tawny ebony in combination with red cedar an 
yellow boxwood. Itshould be added that over the key 
board is a little long, low picture by Mr. Poynter, R.A. 

a classical piece in which wandering minstrels pipe % 


| maidens dancing in a garden,” 


A London letter of recent date says of it. 
“The subject is Hellogabalus smothering his guests 


In composition it is 
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June 16, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—P. W. Lyman preached his farewell sermon 
at Belchertown, Mass., on June 5. 

—The installation of Frederick R. Marvin as 
pastor of the First Church at Great Barrington, 
Mass., has been postponed for a few weeks. 

—A. B. Allen, of Detroit, Mich , accepts a call 
to Hannibal, Mo. 

—A. H. Norris, of Newaygo, Mich., accepts 
a call to Ithaca. 

—E. P. Wild, of Newport, Vt., has resigned. 

—George F. Prentiss was ordained und in- 
stalled pastor of the West End Church of 
Bridgeport, Conn , on Tuesday last. 

—H. 8S. Carpenter has received a call from the 
Washington Park Church, Brooklyn, N Y. 

—George H. Reed, of Wellesley, Mass, has 
been ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Winslow Church at Taunton. 

—T. H. Griffith, of Churchville, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to Rodman. 

—Lucas Case, who had been pastor of churches 
in several towns of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, died at Hubbardstown, Maas., on June 7. 

—D. T. Fiske, D D., of the Belleville Church 
of Newburyport, Mass, has withdrawn his 
resignation on the condition that a colleague 
should be secured for him: He has been pastor 
of this church forty years. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. K. McClurkin, of the Second Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Philadeiphia, has been 
elected a professor In the Theological Seminary 
in Alleeheny, Pa. 

—John Gerrish died at Dowes, Kan., lately, at 
the age of seventy-three. 

—G.H. Garretson accepts a call to the Clare- 
mont Church, Jersey City, N. J.. 

—J. H. Walker, of the Campbell Park Church 
at Chicago, Ill., has resigned. 

—§S. W. Stophlet has been installed as pastor 
of the church in Lake City, Iowa. 

—J. A. Adair accepts a call to Union City, Ind. 

—H. B. Thayer, D.D., has been installed as 
pastor of the church in Atlantic, Iowa. 

—J. H. Bagg, of Frankford, Pa., has resigned, 
and will go to San Diego, Cal. 

—M. F. Howie, of Georgetown, Col , declines 
a@ call to the church in Tecumseh, Neb. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—M. L. Crowe has become assistant rector at 
the church in Middletown, Conn. 

—R. L. Goldsborough, of St. Barnabas’s 
Church, Burlington, N. J., has resigned. 

—J. S. Large accepts a call to Hastings, 
Mich. 

—W. F. Nichols has just entered on the duties 
of the rectorship of St. James’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—J.N. Stanger will succeed Dr. McKim as 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, N. Y. 

—L. P. Clover accepts a call to Cilfton, N. & 

—W. C. Sherman, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Cannon Falls, Minn., has accepted a 
call to Appleton. 

BAPTIST. 


—Dr. poten of Chicago, has received a call 
from the Thirteenth Street Church of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to succeed Dr. Cathburt. 

—H. C. Vogell, D.D., died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on May 30, at the age of eighty-one. © 

—J.H. Parshley, of Woonsocket, Conn, ac 
cepts acallto Daniariscotta, Me. 

—C. F. Pendleton, of Cleveland,Ohio, has been 
called to the Main Street Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

—E. J. Deckman died suddenly in Pittsburg, 
Pa.,on May 20. 

—A.J. Hay, of Cramer Hill, N. J., has re 


signed. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A, F. Goodenongh, of Ithaca, N. Y., accepts 
@ call to the Church of the Saviour (Cnitarlan), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—E. C. Bolles, of Salem, Mass., has finally ac- 
cepted a call of the Third Universalist Church 
of this city. 

—Joseph Harper, of the Reformed Church of 
Montrose, N. Y., haa resigned. 

—George E. Reed, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., 
and formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been pro- 
posed as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN BOARD 


The Christian Union publishes this 
week a number of interesting letters from 


- Congregational clergymen in regard to 


reforming the American Board so that it 
shall be brought into closer relations with 
the churches. These letters were written 
in response to a request for the opinion of 


Secretary Treat’s plan, proposed in 1875,. 


and unfavorably reported on in 1876, 
which contained two alternate propost- 
tlons: That on difficult questions the hon 
orary members should cast a preliminary 
vote, which, of course, would be without 
authority ; or else, as a preferable pian, 
that the corporate members should select 
the new members from nominations to be 
made by the State associations. Fifty 


twenty-six of these answered. A few 
more than twenty declared that something , 
must be done by the Board at their meet. 
ing in this city in October to bring the 
Board and their constituency, the Con- 
gregational churches, into united action 
in the work of foreign missions; and 
seventeen of these approve Secretary 
Treat’s plan, some heartily, others as the 
best practicable proposition. Five of the 
twenty-six think the Board is all right 
now, and that the present storm will blow 
over. The Christian Union thinks that 
the silence of the twenty-four who have 
not answered ‘'‘largely represents a state 
of incertitude, a waiting for fuller infor- 
mation and further light.” And ft is un 
doubtedly right in believing that the prc- 
portion of those who desire a change in 
the management of the Board indicates 
that there is a widespread conviction that 
some change is necessary. The manner 
in which the fifty clergymen were chosen 
need not be here explained, but it was 
such as toineure a fair test of average 
sentiment; and the number includes no 
corporate member of the Buard, for 
obvious reasons.—[Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


BENEFIT OF OBEYING A WIFE. 


A clergyman traveling through the vil- 
lage of Kettle, in Fife, was called into ap 
inn to officiate at a marriage, instead of a 
parish minister, who, from some accident. 
was unable to attend, and had caused the 
company to wait for a considerable time. 
While the reverend gentleman was pro- 
nouncing the admonition, and just as he 
had told the bridegroom to love and honor 
his wife, the sald bridegroom interjected 
the words, ‘‘and obey,” which he thought 
had been omitted from oversight, though 
that is part of the rule laid down solely 
to the wife. 

The minister, surprised to find a hue- 
band willing to be henpecked by antici- 
pation, did not take advantage of the 
proposed amendment; on which the 
bridegroom again reminded him of the 
omission—‘‘ Ay, and obey, sir—love, 
honor, and obey, ye ken!” and he seemed 
very seriously diecomposed at finding that 
his hint was not taken. 

Some years afterward the same clergy- 
man was riding through this village of 
the culinary name, when the same man 
came out and stopped him, addressing 
him in the following remarkable words : 

‘*D’ye mind, sir, yon day when ye 
married me, and I wad insist upon vow- 
ing to obey my wife? Weel, ye may 
now see that I was in the richt. Wheth- 
er ye was or no, I ha’e obeyed my wife ; 
and behold I am now the only man that 
has a twa-story house in the hale toun!” 


LABOR N JAPAN. 


The year before last I had to employ 
two plasterers to repair a place in the wall 
of a house, where a piece of plaster of 
two feet square had fallen out. The two 
artists turned up at 10 «.M., and, sitting 
down upon a couple of empty wine cases, 
lit their pipes. At about 10:30 a m. one 
approached the damaged place within a 
yard, took a mental photograph of ft, and 
sat down again. At 11 a.m. a mutual 
friend appeared, who was warmly wel- 


| comed, and, after smoking a pipe or two, 


amused them by standing upon his head, 
and by that time they had got very hun- 
gry, and made a pause of two hours for 
tiffin. Pipes agsin. Then the one who 
had carefully sounded the wall knocked 
another piece of plaster down. Pipes 
again. By 5 p.m. they had m-de the 
hole about inree times its orignal size, 
and were so thoroughly exhau:sted that 
they ‘t off. Next day a stray drop of 
water—wherever it may have come from 
—lighted on one fellow’s nos-, and made 
them conclude it was going to rain, so 
that no work could be done in the after- 
noon. Weill, to cut matters short, those 
two square feet of piaster—that is, river 
mud—cost me $3, though wages are but 


ministers were aaked for their opinion and 


forty-five cents per day.—[Cor. Japan 
| Mall 


GLIMPSES OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


In all the learned professions, except 
perhaps the church, a ready wit Is often 
quite as useful as a profound knowledge, 
and for worldly success and popularity it 
is perhaps even moreso. A ready tongue 
will often save the medical man from a 
display of Ignorance or prevent him from 
giving an cp!nion prematurely on a doubt- 
ful caso. To the politician {ft is of almost 
absolute necewity, and many a telling 
speech has [ean defeated of its aim by a 
iimely joke, while a barrister may often 
puta jury in good temper and perhape 
even win a case by a little well timed 
pleasantry. But to the schoolmaster it_{s 
of the greatest importance, for there are 
no keener critics and no audience more 
ready to turn everything to ridifeule than a 
class of schoolboys. Once let them dls- 
cover that their master does not see a joke, 
or has a sense of humor inferlor to their 


will become of tenfold difficulty. If 
their master can be made to appear ridic- 
ulous his influence 1s forever gone. The 
unfortunate French master is a good er- 
ample of this, for be he ever so good 6 
teacher and ever so firm, his foreign ac- 
cent has a ridiculous gound to the boys’ 
ears, and it, together with a somewhat dif- 
ferent idea of a joke, makes his task of 
keeping order and winning the respect of 
his class almost a hopeless one. On the other 
hand, boys dread ridicule more than even 
the cane, and the knowledge that their 
master hasa sbarp tongue and can readily 
turn the laugh against themselves has 
more power than unlimited punishments 

Such a power had a late well-known 
schoolmaster in one of our large provin- 
cial towns, and many are the stories told 
of his keen sense of ridicule and hk 
power of ready repartee. 

One 1stof April, while walking through 
one of the suburbs, a passing carter called 
out to him: ‘‘ Isay, Govenor, thee’s shoe- 
string’s untfed. The man of learning 
looked down at his foot, to the delight of 
the carter, who with a rude lauga called 
him an April fool. The schovulmaster 
however, appeared rather pleased than 
Otherwise at the man’s pleasantry, and 
remarked that he liked to see old customs 
keptup. ‘‘I always make it a rule,” said 
he to the carter, ‘‘ to give half a crown to 
the first one who makes an April fool of 
me, 80 just come up with me to my 
house.” Thecarter, with a grin of delight, 
turned his horse and followed him, At the 
schoolhouse door he turned and bade the 
carter a courteous good cay, with the 
remark: ‘‘And who is the April foo! 
now?” The birch was a far commoner 
instrument of school discipline then than 


list of delinquents was given to the head 
master for corporal punishment. On one 
occasion a boy demanded to know why 
he wasto receive this punishment, but the 
only answer he received was: ‘‘ Because 
your name ifs on the list.” After all the 
punishments had been infilcted the boy 
again inquired the reason and declared his 
innocence. | 

On inquiry it was found that the wrong 
list had been given tothe head master. 
and that he had flogged the candidates for 
confirmation ! On the Sunday he read the 
service.in chapel and added to the prayer 
forall sorts and conditions of men, ‘‘ Espe- 
cially those now being prepared for con- 
firmation ; givethem patience ander their 
sufferiogs and a happy fesue out of all 
their afflictions.” —[ Exchange. 


The largest dam in the world is to be 
built across the upper end of the San 
Mateo Cafion, about four miles west of 
the village of San Mateo. The dam wil! 
consist of a solid wali of concrete from 
hillside to hillside. It will be 700 feet 
long, 170 feet high, 175 feet thick at the 
base, and 20 feet thick at the top. The 
reservoir which wiil be formed by this 
dam will have acap acity of 32,000,000 
galions, and some time in the future wii] 


| 


a connected with the San Francisco 
watershed by a unnel five miles long. 


own, and his task of winning their respect | ———- 


it is now, and every Saturday morning a} 
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and sweetness:of_itszper- 
fumezand the-purity of its 
composition. 


CCOLGATE & COMPANY 
Toilet Soap Makers and Perfumers. 


Bargains 


Shawls 


Cashmere, Chudda, Honeycomb, 
Challies and Fancy—in all colors. 


$7.00 Shawls for $3.25 

5S. ore) 2.35 
‘ 
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Lord & Tavylorx, 


Up-Town Store, Broadway & 20th St. 
Down-Town Store, Grand & Chrystie Sts. 
New York. 


WHO IS TNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF TMs 
COUNTRY WILL SEK BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason 0 e its central position, close relation to lines 
Easrt of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlanticand Pacific. . 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chf- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Corncil Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Carieron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. j’aul,in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, im 
Da! ota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns, 


rs 

The Creat Rock Island Route’’« 
rantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Jta 
anent way is distinguished for its excellence, its 

pri ces are of stone and iron, 
ste its stock Its pa 
ha. all th re safety appliance sthatexpe rience has proved 


us’ “rl, and fo luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
pa 1. its Rxpress Trains consist of superior Day 
Ce: elegant Pullmian Palace Parlor and Sleepiag 
Cars, ' saiaeh Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 


and (a ‘tween Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison and’ 
Kansa’: City) restful Reelining Chair Cars. Its man. 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains rum 
daily to ettractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcht 


diate points. 
dren) reeéive protection, courtesy and kindly attention, 
For fickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 
R. BR, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, 
Pres't&Genl Manager. Manager. 


TRAVEL VIA 


Through Trains with Dining 


Gea. Tkt. & Agh 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
ouls to 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE.’ 
KANSAS CITY, $T. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF .MEXico, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &e., apply to Ticket Agents 
of lines, or address 


Tijd. POTTER, 8. STONE, “PAUL L MORTON, 
P, G.M & T. 
ora nouncing Dictio contalni 
$20 pages, send 6c. in stamps to Paul Morton, 


Its track is of solid 


Famous Albert Lea Route”’. 
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All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil-... 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


Columbia College held its one hundred and thirty- 
third Commencement exercises in the Academy of 
Music in this city on Wednesday of last week, in 
the presence of a large audience. Degrees were con- 
ferred upon forty-five graduates of the School of Arts, 
fifty-two graduates of the School of Mines, and on 
seven graduates of the new School of Political Science. 
The most interesting feature of the day was the bestowal 
of the degree of ‘‘ Bachelor of Letters” on Miss Mary 
Parsons Hankey, the first woman to graduate in the 
collegiate course. Her appesrance was “greeted with 
cheers and applause and a profuse shower of bouquets. 
The Greek salutatory oration was delivered by Charles 
Knapp. of the graduating class, and the Latin poem, 
‘*De Republica Futura,” by Willfam Gaston. The 
other orations were as follows: ‘‘True Workers in 
Science,” by A. L Burns; 

_ cation,” by W. 8S. Barstow ; ‘** Culture and Science,” by 
Lewis H. Rutherford. After the President’s parting 
address to the graduating class the valedictory oration 
was pronounced by Charles F. Goddard. 


The Commencement exercises at Vassar College on 
June 8 were largely attended. The graduating class 
numbered thirty six. It was announced that the true- 
tees had voted to abolish the preparatory department, 
and to establish an associate professorship of history, 
and had granted two new degrees, those of Bachelor of 
Pailosophy and Bachelor of Music. An enlargement of 
the physical laboratory has been provided for. It was 
also announced that it had been determined to raise an 
endowment fund of $100 000, and that the first $20 000 
and the last $20 000 had already been pledged by John 
Guy Vasear and Frederic F. Thompson. 


At the University of Pennsylvania the Baccalaureate 
was delivered on Sunday, June 5, by the Rev. Dr. 8 H. 
Gilsey, of Washington, D C. At the Commencement 
exercises on Wednesday, in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, thirty-four graduates received the degree of 

~ B.A., forty-seven that of B.8 , and twelve that of B P. 
Tne Bachelor's oration was delivered by Oliver Huckel, 
his theme being ‘‘ The Republic of the Twentieth Cent 
ury.” William W. Smithers followed with the Law 
oration, ‘‘ Diffusion of National Sentiments.” The 
valedictory oration, by George Wharton Pepper, BA,., 
concluded the programme. 


Knox College, of Gaiesburg, Ill., celebrated its 
fiftieth annivertary last week. The princ!pal feature 
was an address by Mr. 8. V. White, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who attacked the Henry George land theory with vigor. 


He said : 

** More alarming than the explosion of the Anarchist’s 
bomb was the fact that the author of a book advocating the 
confiscation of all landed property without compensation 
received thirty per cent. of the votss of the American 
metropolis for its chief office. More significant still it 
is when you eee a priest of the Church of Rome plant him- 
self on that same theory and hurl defiance at the infallible 
head of the Church ; and the gravity of the contest can only 
be appreciated when you see the successor of 8t. Peter 
summon and coax, whi'e McGlynn contemptuously asks for 
a Pope who shall walk down Broadway in a etovepipe hat.” 

Of Knox College the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” says : 

** We hear so much about Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Prince- 
ton, Vassar, and the other Eastern colleges, that news of 
the semi-centennial of Knox College, I|linois, startles a man 
like the first thought of the fact that he is growing old. 
Fifty years ago Chicago, the metropolis of Illinois, was a 
hamiet of cabins protected by the guns of Fort Dearborn, 
an Indian trading-post. Yet on this 9:h of June, 1887, 
hundreds of men and women are gathered in the prairie city 
of Galesburg to be present ata golden wedding. Not the 
renewed nuptials of one man and one woman, but the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day upon which the Rev. George W. 
Gale, D.D., brought together both sexes in the pian of co- 
education for re]igious and secular life work—a plan which 
has demonstrated the wisdom of its pregenitor with each 
succeeding year. 

‘* Dr. Gale, who founded Knox College, is said to have re- 
sembied George Washington, whose name he honored and 
whose Revolutionary epirit he carried into the war for 
edacational independence. He was a graduate of Union 
College, studied theology at Princeton, and conceived the 
idea of starting a seminary for both male and female 
students who should contribute to their support by manual 
labor. The conception of this idea, noless than its success. 
fal enactment, implies the prevalence fifty years ago in 
Iliinois of an educational enthusiasm among the young that 
the youth of to day in the East know nothing of. The early 
struggles of Knox College for existence were closely allied 
to tue hardships suffered by the settlers of Galesburg, 
because the town sprang up as an environment to the 
callege.”’ 

It is surprising that the Yale Coilege authorities do not 
take in band the matter of the aunual so-called class 

- ** gtatistics.’’ They do no little mischief, whether it is in- 
tended or not. Take, for example, the figures of the average 
cost of the college course. They roll up a large figure, and 
people who have not the facts in their possession naturally 
acct pt the result. Jf the contradictory remaik may be made, 
We will say that, even if they were right, they would be 
wrong, but, being wrong themselves, they cannot be right. 


of Greek Edu-. 


If they did give the average amount of money really spent, 
they would have no sigaificance. One rich booby, the laugh- 
ing-stock of his class and the financial stay of various poor 
fellows who coached him, might spend enough to raise the 
whole class average. well above true cost.—[Hartford 
Courant. 

A correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Times ” seems to 
show conclusively that in point of fact the average 
annual expenditure at Yale is less than $600, and that 
it is possible to get along on $350. 


Vice Chancellor MacCracken, of the University of the 


Clty of New York, told a ‘‘ Tribune” reporter last week 


that prominent amozg the recent gifts to the University 
was an oil portrait of Richard H. Bull, who was the 
professor of engineering for thirty ‘hree years, and ac. 
companying the portrait was a gift of $5 000 for estab- 
lishing scholarships in the graduatedepartment. A gift 
of $3,500 a bequest from the will of Samuel Jarvis 
Dennis, has aleo been recéived, and several hundred 


volumes for the brary from the widow of the Rev. 


Dr. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, N. Y. Three un 
solicited checks for $100 each have followed one another 
closely, all for the library. In epeaking of the im- 
provements that will be made inthe University, Dr. 
MacCracken sald: ‘‘A new assay Jaboratory is to be 
fitted up under the present chemical laboratory, and 
$100 000 is being expended upon our different labora. 
tories, while the faculty of the Department of Medicine 
report that they are spending $40 000 more in fitting up 
additions in their buildings. A new assistant professor 
will be appointed in our chemical laboratory, but no 
other changes are contemplated in the faculty of the 
college. Our course of graduate instruction, which has 
been a sort of experiment thus far, has proved so suc. 
cessful that it will be greatly enlareed, and will include 
a course in modern Greek, by Dr. H M. Baird; a 
course in comparative religion, by Dr. F F. Ellinwood ; 
a course in Anglo Saxon, by Professor W. A. H wgbhton, 
and one in sociology, by Professor I. F. Ruesell. The 
council has established a new S'anding Committee to 
promote the work of graduate instruction, and Ellfott 
F. Shepard has given $500 toward the work in that de. 
partment. Our Monday morning lecture course has 
been a great success, and a similar one will be given in 
the fall. Among the speakers will be Dr. Philip Schaff, 
of the Union Theological Seminary ; General Wager 
S wayne, the Rev. Dr Parkhurst, the Rev. Dr. Roderick 
Terry, the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, the Rv. Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, the Rev. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. A. R Thompson. 


At West Point the graduating exercises were held on 
Saturday last. George W. Childs, President of the 
Board of: Visitors, made the principal address, and 
short speeches were made by S:cretary Endicott and 
General Sheridan. Gecrge W. Cailds has presented and 
had hung in the mess hall a full-length portrait of Gen 
eral Grant, and the hall is now called Grant Hall. 


At Dartmouth College sixty-four men graduate this 
year, including one Indian and one Bulgarian. The 
centennial anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
takes place on June 29; a historical address will be 
delivered by the Hon. Frederick Chase, and an oration 
by ex-Governor Hoadly, of Ohio. Tae address before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association will be made on 
Sunday, the 26h, by the Rav. John E. Todd, D_D., of 
New Haven, Conn. Commencement exercises proper 
come on June 30 


Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, has been ill, but is now 
much better. Ata Faculty Meeting last Friday night 
Dr. McCosh’s University plan was ratified. The next 
step will be to get the consent of the Trustees. The 
plan includes the organization of many post graduate 
courses. The question for the Lynde debate (success 
in which is considered one of the highest college honors) 
is announced as—‘‘ Resolved, That the first section of the 
Stiver Act of February 28, 1878, should be repealed.” 
The contestants will not be informed on which side 
they speak until twenty-four hours previous to the con- 
test. 


This is Commencement Week at Cornell. The Rev. 
Lyman Abbo!t preached the Baccalaureate on Sunday ; 
Tuesdsy was Class Day; on Wednesday the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees took place. To-day 
(Thursday) will be unveiled the bust of the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, ex-President of the University, pre- 
sented to the University by the alumni. The number 
of applicants for the Freshman class shows that it will 
be the largest ever enrolled. The entire enroliment will 
probably be about 1,000 next year. The sad death of 
Miss Mary B. Hill, a student in the Freshman class, 
who fell from the top of Cascadilla Gorge (some two 
hundred feet), has occasioned much sympathy. 

‘fhe Young Men s Christian A sociation, which {s said 
to be the largest of any similar cullege assoctation in the 
land excepting the one at Ann Arbor, has raised among 
ite own members between eight and nine thousand 
dollars toward a new building. Additions are expected 
to this fund from members of the Faculty and Board of 


L. T. Chamberlain, and the 


Trustees. The college membership is larger this year 
than at any time in its past history. The relig 
fous spirit, as shown in the prosperity of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and in the attendance at | 


‘the church services, crowding Sage Chapel to its utmost . 


capacity, has been a marked feature of the college life 
during the past year. Of the 325 who consiltuted the 
Freshman class 155 were professors of religion in 
ev- ngelical churches. Sage Chapel is too small for the 
religious use of the college, and the necessity of its en | 
largement is urgently felt. The Law School has been 
fully organized, and will commence next year with a 
Dean and three professors—Professor H B. Hutchins, 
from the University of Michigan; Professor Charles 
Collin, from Elmira, N. Y.; and Professor Francis M. 


Burdich, from Hamilton College. 


Norzs.—At Harvard the Rev. F. G. Peabody, D D, 
preaches the Baccalaureate on Jure 19; Commencement is 
on Wednesday, the 29th ; Class Day on Friday, the 24th —— . 
At Beloit a Missionary Sermon will be preached on Jane 19 
by the Rev. Simeon Gi bert, D D The Rev F. W. Gunsanu- 
Jus, of Chicago, will Jeliver an address before the Archwan 
Union on Tuesday, the 2ist ——At Trinity Collegs, Hart- 
ford, Conn, Bishop Williams preaches the B ccalaureate 
ou June 26; Commencement the following Thuredav.—— 
At Union Collego the Rev. Dr. T. G. Darling, of Schenec.- 
tady, will preach the Baccalaureate on Sunday, the 19th. 
Wednesday is Commencement Day. The Cthance)lor’s 
Address will be d:livered by the Hon. Richard L. Hand. 
——Blishop Edward G. Andrews preached the Baccalaureate 
at Lasell Seminary (Auburndale, Mass ) last Sunday. The 
principal speaker at the Commencement exercises on yes- 
terday (the 15 h) was Professor Arthur Gilman, of the Har- 
vard ‘* Annex ’’——Wells College, Mrs. Clev-land’s a/ma 
mater, holds its Commencement exercises on Jane 22. Mr. 
R W. Gilder, of the ‘‘ Century,’’ will deliver the princ!pal 
address ——-The Rev C. H. Hall preached the Baccalaureate 
before the graduating class of Packer Collegiate Institute 
last Sunday.——R :cine College is to have a law school. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. | 

Some Church of England clergymen propose to introduce | 

a billinto the Houce of Commons next year providing for 
greater liberty for clergymen and Conformist ministers to — 
preach in others’ pulpits. In the meantime arrangements 
are to be made, if possible, for the delivery on a given day 
of religious lectures by Nonconformists in the naves of 
several churches. Efforts are to be made also for the par- 


ticipation in the jubilee services in Westminster Abbey of © 
one or more of her Msjesty’s Presbyterian chaplains. 


The work of revising the Bible, which is going on in Ger- 


many, is, the *‘ Tribune”’ says, msking very little progress. 
The fact is, there is very little interest in a new translation 
of the Bible felt in Germany. Indeed, it is found imposai- 
ble to get the members of the revision committee to attend 
the meetings which are appointed. 


Some of the Indians of Mexieo have queer ideas shout 
religion. A correspondent of the Boston ‘‘ Herald’? tells 
how a parish priest was pozzied not long ago by a query 
put to him by Indian parishioners bringing wooden crosses 
to be blessed, they invariably asking him to bless ‘‘ the heart 
of the cross.”” That phrase, ‘‘ the heart of the cross,’’ sur- 
prised him, and finally he contrived to get hold of one of 
the crosses brought to him for blessing, and found in the 
interior a hollow, in which was a small owl, the sacred 
bird, the tecolote of the Aztecs. Then he knew why the 
Indians had been so anxious that the heart of the cross 
should receive the blessing. It is a sort of ‘‘ good Lord, 
good devil ’’ religion the Indians have. They wish to be on 


the right side of the Christian Deity, and at the same time © 


**to keep solid,’’ as the phrase is, with their ancient divini- 
ties. 

Edinburgh-is probably the most Presbyterian city in the 
world. Out of its 181 churches not fewer than 124 are 
Presbyterian. 


Daring the reign of Queen Victoria there hove been 
erected 6 500 buildings for worship in the Churek of Eng- 
land, as against 3 000 by all other religious communions put 
together. Seven new dioceses have been founded at home, 
and sixty-two in the colonies. Within the last half of her 
reign, $81,000,000 has been voluntarily subscribed for church 
purposes, and $22,000 000 in elementary education in volan- 
ary schools. 

The argument used by the venerable and highly respected 
Bishop of Winchester against clergymen preaching in Non- 
conformist churches was, says the ** Commonwealth’’ of 


| 


London, certainly of an original character. The sum and — 


substance of his lordship’s lengthy speech before the Upper 

House of Convocation may be given in a nutshell. He con- 

sidered that Mr. Haweis preaching at Dr. Parker’s would 

be to imperil ‘‘the principles of the Reformation.’’ An. 
evenipg paper disposed of this absurd reasoning in a short, 

sarcastic, and stinging sentence of the Johnsonian style, of 

which we give our readers the benefit : 
regard for Mr. Haweis ; but we must confess we should not 
have rated his influence so high, nor the strength of the 
principles of the Reformation so low.’’ At the Croyden 
Church Congress, some years ago, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter remarked that he avoided reading certain church 
papers which ventare to freely criticise church dignitaries 
and the like. No doubt the loss through this course has 
been not so much the proscribed newspapers’ as Dr. Harold 
Browne’s. Even a bishop cannot in these days afford, if 
he is to be wise at all times, to shut himse f up in his epis- 
copal palace and refuse to hear what those outside his own 
charmed circle venture to think ef him and his utteranees. 


** We have a sincere © 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market {fs distinctly easier 
this week than it has been before this 
season. There evidently is an accumu- 
lation of-Joanable funds going on ta spite 
of the Government absorptions. These 
latter are of considerable magnitude, and 
are estimated, for the first half of the 
present’ month, at about $8 000 000. The 
1st of July large payments will be made 
for interest on Government bonds and in 
other special ways, 8° that the effect of 
the two months’ accumulation {s not likely 
to be serious on the money market. Time 
loans on mixed collaterals are about five 
cent. for three months, and fully that bid. 
now for six months. These rates are 
stiffer owing to apprehension by the 
‘banks as to the effect on autumn rates of 
Government boarding. 

The prominent influential event of the 
week on the stcck marget was the action 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Rilway 
Company’s board of direction in its 
autborization of a new irsue of $10 000 000 
additional shares of the commcn stock of 
tue company. As'de from the temporary 


. depression that naturally followed this 


cfficlal announcement, there is nothing 
to condemn this step. The company Is 
building sew and extending old branches, 
and is occasionally buying new roads 
necessary to the consolidation of its traffic 
sys‘em. In this case $8 000 000 of the 
new issue is going to the purchase of an 
Evanston branch road, and the stock is 


negotiated in-place of b nds. Certainly 


this 1s a prudent policy. The fixed 
charged In this way are not increased, and 
although the company pays dividends on 
its share interests, such dividends are not 
an obligation or a fixed charge. While St. 
Paul seems to have extended very heavily 
in the past ten years, the fact that 
it earns and pays dividends {s not denied. 
It has lines running through very rich 
and rapidly developing territory, and fs 
the line of communication for vast flelds 
of the most bountiful productions of 
wheat and corn. It is not as yet so 
wealthy a company as the Northwestern, 
but its mileage is greater, extending over 
five thousand miles in varfous directions, 
while it is building up new civilizations 
ina hundred Iccalities, laying thus new 
foundations for an indefinite growth in 
business for its lines. Its present pro- 
moters are enthusiastic at its brilifant 
prospects, and predict an unexampled 
career of prosperity for as a successful 
investment, 

While the year, Siesatiaie exhibits a 


- very large growth in milesge in the rail- 


ways of the coun'ry, we are glad to say 
that these ex'ensions are mostly the out- 
reaches of the old companies who have 
discovered the necessity or advantages of 
bu'lding and whose amp'e credits have 


made such building financially easy. Of. 


the new mileage for the past year and for 
the rest of the present year we venture 
to say the percentage of unprofitable road 
will be exceedingly smal), for, in add! 
tion to favorable locality selected with 
reference to local advantages, there will 
be the fact that these branches are cor. 


 tributing to the profits of main lines which 


can utilize them profitably and will see 
that financially they arekep! solvent. We 
believe that the growth of our raflways in 
more recent years is of a conservative 
character which commends itself to the 
wisdom of the best students we have 
in this particular department of our 
national development. It is interest 
ing to review the aggregates of 
monthly earnings this year from 
January to May, comptled by the 


‘Financial Chronicle,” with reference to 


the increase made over the corresponding 
months of 1886 In January 97 roads 


earned $22 199,905, against $18,371 020° 


for January last year, showing an 
crease of $8 820885 F-bruary earned 
on 101 roads $20 762 296, against last 
year $19 025570; increase, $1 736 726. 
In March 111 roads earned $28 781 619, 
against $24,507,249; increase, $4,184 370. 
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April, 106 roads aggregated $26 088 442, 
sgainst $22 639,785; increase, $3 398 657. 
May. 102 roads earned ¢26 132 332, again 
$22 594531 for May, 1886; increase, 
$3 537 801. Here we have an increase in 
the ageregate of over 316500000, or 
over fifteen per cent. increase over the 
five months corresponding in 1886 These 
figures are a very conclusive reply to 
croakers who have made it a busines to 
belittle our present business condition, 
for general rallway tr.ffic ie an unmis- 
takable gauge of. internal interchanges In 
trade; telling, in fact, the whole story as 
to its volume, though, of course, not 
meisuring the other conditions of profit 
or specifications. 

Wall Street ts bard)y changed from a 
week ago. Tnis is usually a season of com- 
parative quietude, and this year is no ex 
ception, but the firmness of prices and 
the stead y investments are features in the 
markets. 

The bank statement {s as follows - 


Specie, decrease............... 328,000 
Legal tenders, increase 835,000 
Deposits, decrease............. $11,300 
Reserves, increase.... .... $2,300 


This leaves the figure of the surplus re- 
serve at about $4 200 000. Money is very 
easy at three and a half to four per cent. 
here on call, and one per cent {a London. 
WALL STREET. 


BILLY’S PROTEST. 


An English paper cites an incident 
wherein a goat not only resisted his human 
tempter, but emphatically vindicated his 
own piicciples. ‘‘ Billy” belonged to 
regiment, and never was a goat more at- 
tentive to public duty than was he. In the 
mess-room he was a welcome guest, and 
received many a dainty morsel there from 
the friendly hands of the men. One night, 
however, it happened that Colonel Price, 
in a spirit of mischief, proposed that the 
goat should be offered a glass cf liquor 
Accordingly, he coaxingly held out his 
cup, and Billy, after a suspicious prelim!- 
nary sniff, quaffed off the contents An. 
other and yet aaother of the men cffcred 
Blily a drink, an invitation he could not 
think of declining. | 

Finally, the Jarge earthen vessel which 
held the beer at the head of the table was 
placed upon the floor,and Billy was 
directed to help himself, which he pro- 
ceeded to do with such hearty good wil! 
that he became ‘helplessly, unmistakably 
intoxicated. 

The next morning he was absent from 
roll-call, and no one could tempt him to 
Jeave the stable during the entire day 
When the second evening’s mes; began 
without him, the Colone) was requested 
to bring the deserter before a court mar- 
tial of those who had witoessed his tir. 
pling. 

It was with difficulty that Blily was 
dragged into the room, which he ev’. 
dent)y remembered as the scene of his 
disgrace. His appearance was greeted 
with a cheer, but sad'y changed were his 
looks. His once glossy coat had an ur- 
kempt appearance, while the once proud 
and erect head was lowered in shame. 


‘* Come, Billy, take a drink !” sald the | 


sergeant, at the head of the table. 

The words seemed to rouse the animal. 
He lifted his head, his eye lit up, his fore 
hoof beat the floor. With a snort, a rush 
and a bound, Billy butted full sgainst 
the large earthen vessel containing the 
men’s evening a)l wance of ale, breaking 
it into a thousand pleces. Then, with his 
head once more erect, he stalked proudly 
out of the room 

“ And, really,” sald the corporal who 
told the incident, ‘‘ Billy's was the besi 
blue-ribbon lecture I ever listened to !’— 
[Youth’s Companion. 


VITALITY OF MUMMY GRAIN. 


I think it pertinent to say that no grain 
taken from an ancient Egyptian sarcopha- 


gus and sown by agriculturists has ever! 


been known to germinate. It is not that 


the thing {s impossible, for grains are all| 


the better preserved that they are protect- 


‘ed from the air and from variations of 


temperature or humidity, and certainly 
these conditions are fulfilled by Egyptian 
monuments ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
attempts at raising wheat from these an 
clent seeds have not been successful. 
However, if the germination of mummy 
wheat is not sufficiently authenticated, 
Professor Judd might perhaps point to 
other cases which, although of less value 
on account of their antiquity, wculd 
nevertheless go far erough to prove his 
point. There is, I belleve, the case re 
corded by Dr. Lindley of some raspberries 
raised in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society from seeds taken from the stomach 
of a man whose skeleton was found thirty 


feet below the surface of the earth at the |. 


bottom of a burrow which was opened 
near Dorchester. 
with some coins of the Emperor Hadrian, 
and it is therefore proable that the seeds 
were 1,600 or 1 700 years old.” 

The following well ascertained fact re- 
corded by Prcfessor Duchartre and others 
msy prove of interest. Some years ago, 
in Paris, when a number of very old 
houses were being pulled down in the 
to make room for Haussmannian 
improvements, Dr. Bolfsduval examined 
some dark looking earth taken from the 
foundations of one of those houses. The 
earth was found to contain seeds which, 
being carefully planted under a glass 
bell, germinated in due time and proved 
to be seeds of juncus bufonius, L. This 
plant, as is well known, affects damp, 
marshy places, such as the {sland was on 
which Lutetia Parisiorum grew up. It 
was, therefore, admitted as very probable 
that those seeds of juncus bufonius mus; 
have been dormant in the ground ever 
since the time when the ‘‘Cité” marshes 
became dried up and ground began to be 
occupied by the houses. —{ Nature. 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISA ED 12 YEARS. 
UP CAPITAL | HAVE 


INCREASED T 
$200 000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities 
Every piece of property personally inspected. We 
are prepared to give hho the benefit of our 
judgment and exoerten based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answered. 

Send for pamphlet. 

G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
E. Vice-President. 


T. 1. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 
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OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. C MORRILL, V ce Pres't H.E BALL, Pres't- 
P. T, BARTLETT, Ass't Sec. B. R, WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaran‘eed. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Paidin (Cash) . ‘ 1000. ‘Sou 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten 
exclusively upon Western Farm 
trust by the American ard Trase Compan 

New York for the benefit of the bondholders T Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now « ffered. Also 


Guaranteed Mortgages. 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK. 208 ten SHIDADA. 112 8. 4th 8t. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street | KANSAS CITY,7th &Del.8t. 


SEAD FOR PAMPHLET. 


He had been buried} _ 


NVESTORS 


Call or write for Pamphlet entitled 

TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

IN WESTERN MORTGAGES. 
$9,000,000 


loaned without loss to any investor. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TROST (C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 


SAFEST OF ALL’ 


INVESTMENTS. 


Se inte-est. Negotiated 


to lender -withont 


W. B. CLARK & co.,. 


MINNEAPOLIs, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We havea very large list of prop. 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs. Reference: Firs 
National Bank, St Paul Trust Co., National German - 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. (Correspondence 


IN SAFE. T. 


Loans og choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
River and Geose River worth three 
to six times the amount of loan. Business -s- 


tablished 1881. No investor ever had to y taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm ade for 
@ to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor- 


respondence solict 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 


C. 8. LDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayvilie, Traill Co., Dakota. 


THos. COCHRAS, JR. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 


SrLas B. WALSH. 


Minn., 


gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years 


-| Send for their pamphlet. 


‘NET INTEREST 


Guaranteed by the 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST co., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Debentures secured by first mortgages 
pet Saar estate held by the Mercantile Trust Pa 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable Bldg, N. Y. City 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
ow Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- @ 
2 ing6 to7per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapo lisand St. Paul. 
ee Perfect title, absolute security, prompt 
5 good character, our invariable requirements. We ea 
collect and remit principal and interest free 
to lender. Send for pamphlet 4 
iorms, and references East and West. 


6% fe) 


The Awerican Em.- 
metaburg, lowa, with a Paid up capita! of 8600,- 
00, 875.000. offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
inesoees fully auaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10 year 


Debenture Bonds secured by 116 cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Bde Bay Company. N 5 per cent. “coral ficates of 


under one Write for full 

company at 150 
Wassaa 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


N Vv E ST eltable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


P4ID UP CAPITAL, $250, 000-c vo 
The choicest lst Mortgage Farm Loans, aiso the Com- 
_— "e Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 

pital and Assets of over $650 U0 N;, sses. Eleven 
aes ience with absolute satisfaction to over 
1,500 Investors. Send for circulars, forme and full ine 
formation; Brane) (Officesin N. ¥. City and Al’ any; 
N. Y. Office, 137 Broadway, C Hine & Son, A 
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SECRETS OF THE PROOF-ROOM. 


The editor of the enterprising ‘‘ Bung- 
ville Bugle of Freedom” recently cou- 
fided to his readers the fact that *‘ the 
total depravity of the types, and not the 
pen of the reporter, was responsible for 
the startling assertion in the last issue of 
the ‘Bugle’ that ‘Neighbor Johnson's 
handsome barn bad been reduced to & 
mess of onions.’” The editor plafatively 
added that the intention had been to 
inform the public that the unfortunate 
Mr. Johnson’s barn had been reduced to 


@ “‘mass of ruins.” 

The total depravity of inanimate things 
is responsible for a great deal of trouble 
in“this world ; but as a general principle it 
would be unsafe to insist that types are 
more depraved than bricks, though tbe 
latter bave a bad habit of concealing 
themselves under o'd Sats and of stubbing 
the toes of!some exterprising kickers. 

Types, it is perhaps unmecesgary to 


remark to the Intelligent constituency of | :« 


“The Writer,” are manipulated by more 
or less intelligent beings, whose special 
environment is suggestive of sufficient 
knowledge to avoid such errors as the 
**Bugle” perpetrated. The ‘intelligent 
compositor” is, however, the worst of his 
species, and is often responsible for errors 
which a total lack of inteijligence would 
have prevented. Still, even crass stupidity 
and ignorance have been known to be 
guilty of some atrocities. ‘‘ The Relations 
of Prince Beeswax to the Vatican” 
startled, recently, the readers of ‘a Boston 
daily paper, who had to read below the 
headlines to discover that ‘‘ Prince Bils- 
marck” was intended. The point made 
by the ‘“ Boston Herald” that the 
Legisiature ought to think of adjourn- 
ment because ‘‘the dandelions” were 
“peeping up through the grass” was 
transformed by the man who manipulated 
the types into the announcement that the 
** chandeliers ” were ‘‘ peeping.” 

There are innumerable iliustrations cf 
these typographical tricks, which worry 
editors, startle a confiding public, and 
sometimes even cause procf-readers to 
feel weary. Imagine the feeling of 
a writer of a sengational story of in- 
terrupied domestic bliss, whose thrilling 
head, ‘‘A Honeymoon Cut Short,” is 
transformed into ‘‘A Hungarian Cat- 
Toroat ;” or of a writer on French politics 
who discoursed on ‘‘ Gallic Bluster,” only 
to find the ‘‘ Boston Herald ’ next morr- 
ing printing it ‘‘Garlic Chester.” A 
guardian ‘* de bonis non” masqueraded in 
the “Globe” as ‘‘Dr. Bones now” of 
Taunton, and ‘‘ Multum in Parvo” be 
came Mutton {= Paris ;” while ‘‘O Salu- 
taris”’ appeared before a devout public as 
‘© Saleratus.”” Lovers of the drama 
were recantiy informed that Anguetin 
Daly’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s ‘* Turr- 
ing of the Screw” was a great success. 
Doubtless Mr. Daly felt thet tbe immorte) 
William's ‘‘Tem‘ng of the Shrew” had 
been pretty rudely ‘‘ turned ” by the intel- 
ligent gompositor. The same villain an- 
nounced, a few weeks sgo, that Mr. Man- 
tell would appear in ‘‘ Tangled Livers 
a bull which tangled more lives than one 
in the office in which it occurred. 
™ The non-professional reader may ask, 
in amazement, how such mistakes could 
possibly occur. The wonder to the in- 
itiated is that they do not occur much 
oftener. 
| It would be impossible, in the brief 
space at command here, to describe fairly 
the methods of type-setting for a first-clase 
newspaper like the ‘‘ Bungville Bugle.” 
Esnough, however, may be said to give 
some idea of the possibilities of trans- 
formation, and to enable us to analyze the 
fearful and wonderful error which re- 
duced Brother Johnson’s barn to a ‘‘ mess 
of onions.” 

Were this sheet of copy—the handwrit- 
ing is admittedly villainous—intended for 
a daily paper, on which a hunéred hun. 
gry compositors were waiting for copy, it 
would be required to pases through the 
hands of a copy-cutier, who would scis- 


sor it into portions, or ‘‘ takes,” of per- 
haps only a few lines each. It follows 
that oneman can rarely get hold of enough 
fairly to get the drift of the article he is 
required to put into type; and, as he may 
have forty such pieces in the course of the 
night, it equally follows that he rarely 
cares. 

The deft compositor who gets the por- 
tlen of au article—let us say the account 
of the fire alluded to above—will see that 
his ‘‘take” ends ‘‘even” (3. ¢., without 
the break of a paragraph), and that it reads 
intelligibly enough that the ‘‘ handsome 
barm was reduced to a’”—— What follows 
ison another man’s “‘ take,” and he tries 
to grasp the without consulting his 
predecessor. Let the ‘‘ gentle reader” who 
nas followed us so far take a pen—the more, 
dilapidated the better—and scrawl the 
words *‘maas of ruins.” It is possible that 
it will present the general appearance of 
‘‘a mess of onions,” especially if he is not 
particular as to his formation of the Jeiters 
n” and ‘u.” (If he is, he is an excep 
lon, and is prectically unknown in a 
newspaper cffice) Thervfore Compoaitor 
No, 2 reads “ meses of onions,” and so 
filcts the bul] upon the ‘‘ Bugle’s” readers. 
** But then,” the careful reader is ready 
tO remark, ‘then there is the proof- 
reader.” Yes, thereis And, like Tutal 
Cain, he is ‘‘ a man of might ;” butevena 
proof-reader cannot be in two places at 
once, like Sir Boyle Roche’s famous bird. 
In sending the proof to be perused by the 
lynx-syed proo!-reader, haste may compel 
the division of the slip, so that two may 
read. If the division is made at the point 
where Compoaitor No. 1 left off, i. ¢ , that 
the ‘‘ barn was reduced to a”’ , the 
proof-reader on No. 2's portion may or 
may not be aware of the absurdity of the 
** mess of onions.” In fact, the chances 0’ 
mistakes pasting éven ‘‘lynx-eyed proc f- 
readers in this way sre enough to account 
for many errors.—[G. B. Perryin ‘‘ The 
Writer.” 


i 


THE BEE’S STING A USEFUL TOOL. 


A new champion has arisen to defend 
the honey bee from the oblequy under 
which it has always rested. Mr. William 
F. Clarke, of Canada, claims to have dis 
covered from repeated observations thet 
the most important function of the bee’s 
sting is not stinging. In a recent article 
he says : ‘‘ My observations and reflections 
have convinced me that the most imp '1- 
tant office of the bee sting is that which is 
performed in doing the artistic cel] work, 
capping the comb, and infusing the formic 
acid by means of which honey receives 
ite keeping qualities. As I said at De- 
troit, the sting is really a ekilifully con 
trived little trowel, with which the bee 
finishes off and caps the cells when they 
are @iled brimful of honey. This explains 
why honey extracted before it is capped 
over does not keep well. The formic acid 
has not been injected into it. This is done 
in the very act of putting the last touches 
on the cell work. As the little pliant 
trowel is worked to and fro with such 
dexterity, the darts, of which there are 
two, pierce the plastic cell surface and 
leave the nectar beneath its tiny drops of 
the fluid, which makes it keep well. This 
is the art preservative of honey. A most 
wonderful provision of nature, truly! 
Herein we see that the sting and the 
poleon bag, with which so many of us 
would like to dispense, are essential to the 
storage of our coveted product, and that 
without them tke beautiful comb honey 
of commerce would be a thing unknown. 
If these things are s0, how mistaken 
those people are who suppose the bee is, 
like the prince of evil, always going 
about prowling in search of a victim! 
The fact is that the bee altends to its 
own business very diigently, and has no 
time to waste in unneceseary quarrels. A 
bee is like a farmer working with a fork 
in his bay field. He is fully eceupied 
and very busy. If molested or meddled 


with the instrument he is working with. 


with, he wili be very api to defend himself | &° 


This is what the bee does; and man, by 
mesns of his knowledge of the nature and 
habits of this wondrous insect, is enabled 
in most cases to ward off or evade attack. 
—[Sclentific American. 


AN ODD PLANT. 


A queer plant is told about in a recent 
pumber of the New York ‘‘ Herald.” If 
only it would destroy the tate for whisky, 
there would be no use for Prohibitionists. 
‘‘A very interesting discovery, that a 
plant well known in India, which {s en- 
lirely harmless, destroys the power of 
tasting sugar, has been recently published 
in ‘Nature,’ by Professor Thistleton 
Dyer. The plant is the gymnema sylvestre, 
growing widely in the Decan Peninswa, 


sand also met with in Assam and on the 


Coromande] coast. A late Governor of 
Madras and other residents of India who 
have tested the properties of this plant 
certify that chewing two or three leaves 
of it absolutely abolishes the tongue’s 
nower to taste sweetress. Professor 
Dyer’s. experiments with leaves, sent to 
bim at Kew, in England, corroborate 
their testimony. This plant is likely to 
prove a most valuable addition to the 
modern materia medica. Its power to 
destroy the taste of sweetness suggests its 
use hy physicians fo eorrect morbid crav- 
ing for sweetmeats, which is a sourcs of 
widespread disorders of digestion. Gen- 
eral Elles, of Madras, is rep rted as hav- 
fog found that gymnema abolishes ‘ the 
power of enjoyirg a cigar.’ While 
amokers may rot rejish this, physicians 
may prize immensely a plant which, 
administered to patients who use tobacco 
to exoess, would, for a time at least, 
check inordinate emoking. The power of 
the plant to rendcr tasteless many drugs 
which sre extremely nauseous promises 
to commend it to the medical profession ” 


Where to ¢6 this Summer. 


For a summer hotel with perfect comfort 
in it we can earnestly recommend the “ Fort 
Griswold-on-the-Sound,’’ opposite New Lon- 
don, Conn. The hotel and their cottages 


surrounding it stand facin. ‘he west, about 
two milea below and opposite the city. 
Messrs. Matthews & Pierson, of the Sturte- 
vant House, New York, are its prop-ietors, 
and have been for many years connected 
with such leading hotels as the United 
States at Saratoga Springs, Thousand Island 
House, Alexandria Bey, and understand 
thoroughly how to make theirs a favorite 
resort. A swift steam yacht meeta al] in- 
coming trains and boats at New London, 
and lands guests at the hotel wharf within 
ten minntes. Send to them for illustrated 
circular.—[ Journal. 


Perfect iv all ite Appeintments” 

is what an old traveler said recently of the Stur- 

tevrant House, Broadway oor. 28th Street, N. Y.. 
“since tte new management took hold and re 
organized and refitted it throughout, with new 
me and all the modern conveniences. 
en it’s so central.”” American and European 
lans Rooms $1 per day and upward, with 
Soard $3 to $4 perday. Matthews & Pierson. 


DR. ROB'T NEWTOWN says: “I found DI- 
GESTYLIN an excellent ald in Atonic Dyspepesta. 
Doctors should prescribe it in preference to any other 
digestive ” Sod by ggists, $1 per bot- 
tle, or Wm. F Kidder & Co., "Manufacteress, 08, John 
Street, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
ismotaliquidor suf. cents 


BounTiIruL NaTURE APFORDS XO FINER SPEOCIFIO 
for skin diseases tnan Sulphur, a fact that is 
clearly prove  v the action upon the enticleaf- 
flicted withe onr§or ulcerous sores, of that 
supreme pur! : r as well as beautifier of the 
skin, Glenn's ’ Boap. 

Glene’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be 

GermanCorn Ke mover ki!!9Corns, Bunions, 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Mq, 

Mhe’s Taathaeba Irons careint M ivwia So 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINCg¢ 
wood, glaes, china, Always 


ready r Tae, 
hussia 


— Now's your 


ro 
4 To n time to get 


GomPany 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
G@QOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of > 

Lactat d Fo od 

Babies do not ory if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tien of stomach or bowels 

Very many mothers cannot properly nowt 
their  abildren, and the milk of many mothers 


produees bad effects in the child because of oon- 
disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


undreds of tegen 0 testify to its t 
It will retained when even 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach; 
hence it is of great value to all invalids, in either 
chronic or acute cases 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2c., We, $1. 
. A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
Wenis, Ricnarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


Pleasant to Taste, 


~ 


Always Reliable, 


It soon brings into healthy play 

The Torpid Liver day by day, 

And Regulates the System through, 
From crown of head to sole of shve. 
It cures the Piles, it opens pores, 

Lost appetite it soon restores. 

ami iea throughout the Jan 

Keep TAKRANT'#S LEZER near at hend. 


OP PIGR OP HP 


ATLANTIC 
fuinal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 2th, 1887. 


aff aire on the 81st of December, 1886 
ums on ey Risks from ist 
January, 1886, to 8lst December, 
$3,809,250 
ums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1,426,049 46 


rremiums marked off from = Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 8ist December 1886, $3,817,699 86 
during 


Losses a 

Returns of 

miums and 

Rxpenses. ...$841,378 15 


k Stock, an. Bank ther 
or y; 


707,100 00 


Six t. in 
tificates of 
thereof, or their legal FQ on and 

to 


per cent. is declared on 

ending December, or which 
niiheahen wili be issued op and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


G@HAaY. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM E. DOD@ EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, SON W. HARD 
C. A. thomas MAITLAND 
JOHN D. HYWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. IRA BURSLEY 
CHAB. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
BENRY HAWLEY, GEORGE H. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
H. H. MOORE, Vice-Fresident. 
RAVEN, 2d President 


Hau, house. 


M’F’G HOUSE, Lock Box 1585 


By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK. COSSITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


SALARY S75 

an Wanted 
business in hits 

lveferences exchangid. 


18K. Rolled Gold 
plate Ring and 16p Sample Card Album,only 
W.C, GRISWOLD, Centerbrook, Che 
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| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
| | Company, submit the following Staiement of tis 
an 
Total Marine Premiums.............- $5,235,200 99 
| 
+ £ Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
Real Restate and Claims due the 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,134 20 
Cash 10 Bank 285,264 65 
| 
=. The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
‘oe 1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
- thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
| a certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
| 
WM. 8TURG JOHN ELLIOTT 
ae BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER, 
Li, Va ana ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
— THE ONLY GENDN 
* 
2, 
| 
| 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Geld Band or Moss 
Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Bras 


June 16, 1887, 
POEMS. 


NOR GREAT, NOR SMALL, 


[Lengfellew's brother, the Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, has produced a pleasant biography of 
the departed poet, which eontains this Emer- 
sonian verse of his, never published until now :] 


‘The power that built the starry dome on high, 


And groiued the vaulted rafters of the sky, 


Teaches the linnet witb unconscious breast 
‘To round the inverted heaven of her nest. 
For that mysterious power which governs «ll 
Is neither high nor low, nor great nor small. 


NOT I. 


Ye bubbling spring that gentle music makes 
To lovers’ plaints with heart-sore throbs im- 
mix'd, 
Whenas my dear this way her pleasure takes, 
Tel) her with tears how firm my love is fix’d; 
And, Philomel, report my timorous fears, 
And, Echo, sound my helgh-ho’s ia her ears ;' 
But if she asks if I for love will die, 
Tell her, Good faith, good faith, 
NotI. 


good faith, 


DR. HOLMES’S NEW POEM. 


[Read at the Dedication of the O. W. Holmes 
‘Hospital at Madison. } 


Not ours to ask in freezing tones 

His race, his calling, or his creed ; 
Each heart the tie of kinship owns 

Wher these are human veins that bleed. 


Here stand the champions to defend 
Fro every wound that flesh can heal ; 

Here science, patience, skill] shall blend 
To save, to calm, to help, to heal. 


Father of mercies! Weak and frail. 
Thy guiding hand thy children ask ; 
Let not the Great Physician fail 

To aid us in our holy task. 


Angel of love, for every grief 
Ita soothing balm its mercy brings, 
Por every pang its healing leaf, 
For homeless want thy outspread wings. 


Enough for thee the pleading eye, 
The knitted brow of silent pain ; 
Thy portals open toa sigh 
Without the clank of bolt or chain. 


Who is our brother? He that lies 

Left at the wayside, bruised and sore; 
His need our open hand supplies, 

His welcome waits him at our door. 


Source of all truth and love and light 
That warm and cheer our earthly days; 
Be ours to serve thy will aright, 
Be thine the glory and the praise! 
Boston, April 25, 1887. 


THE GEORGIA WATERMELON. 


From the banks of old St. Mary’s, 
Frem the rolling Tybee River, 
From the shores of the Oconee, 
And the classic Wi: hlacoochee, 
The Ogeechee, the Ocmulgee, 
Brier Creek and Ochlochonee, 
From the Flint and the Savannah, 
Beautiful Altamaba and 

Sunny Brunswick's breezy bay, 
Shortly comes the watermelon, 

C -mes the Georgia watermelon, 
Laden with the sweets of Southland. 


With the Syndicate’s permission 
Soon will come this luscious melon, 
Pride of every native Georgian. 

It will from Chattahoochee, 
Milledgeville and Hatcher’s Station, 
Buzzard Roost and Tallapoosa, 
Tuckahoe and Sugar Valley, 
Double Branches, Coosawattee, 
Nankin, Nickajack, Jamaica, 
Jimps, Geneva, Marietta, 

Hickory Flat and Oxaplico, 

Gully Branch, Mazeppa, Opbir, 
Hard Cash, Plains of Dura, Jasper, 
Long Pond, Two Run, Hannahatchee, 
Huckleberry, Perkins Junction, | 
Riddleville, Persimmon, Trickum, 
Hardaway, McDade, Suwanee, 

And from every little clearing 

From Atlanta to the seashore, 
Where there lives a Georgia Cracker 
In the pride of his half acre. 


Let it come, this watermelon, 
This imperial Georgia melon, 
Stay it not as north it cometh. 
Though the crop will be two millions, 
Yet there’s room for millions more, 
—[Chicago 


HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE, 
Me chose this path for thee. 


_ No feeble chance, nor hard, relentless fate, 


But love, his love, hath placed thy footateps 
here ; 
He knew the way was rough and desolate ; 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with 
fear, 
Yet tenderly he whispered, ‘‘ Child, I see 
This path is best for thee.”’ 


He chose this path for thee. | 
Though well he knew sharp thorns would tear 
thy feet, | 


| 
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Knew how brambles would obstruct the way 
Knew all the bidden dangers thou would'’st meet 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day; 
And still the whisper echoed, ** Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.”’ 


He « hose this path for thee. 
And well he knew tbat thou must tread alone 
Its gloomy vales and ford each flow'ng stream, 


Knew how thy bleeding heart would, sobbing, 


moan, 
‘* Dear Lord, to wake, and find it all a dream.” 
Love scanned it all, yet atill could say, “I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


Be chose this path for thee. 
E’en while he knew the fearful midnight gioom 
Thy timid, shrinking soul must travel through ; 
How towering rocks would oft before thee loom, 
And phantoms grim would meet thy fright- 
ened view ; 
Still comes the whisper, “* My beloved, I see 
This path is best for thee.”’ 


He chose this path for thee. 
What need’st thou more? ‘This sweeter truth to 
know, 
That all along theso strange bewildering ways, 
O’er rocky steeps and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee “all the days.”’ 
A few steps more, and thou thyself shalt see 
This path is best for thee. 


THE SEA AT SEVENTY MILES. 


There is a story that Mr. Eliot Glover, 
of Portland, formerly of this city, related 
apropos of sounds out of the stilleky. I 
was in Farmington, eald he, visiting my 
uncle On Christmas night I attended 
the church festival with my relatives, and 
it was aclear, starlit night, for I remember 
that at the close of the Christmas-tree fes- 
tival they sent a fine balloon into the air, 
and that it went straight up, and seemed 
to hang over us quite stationary. Then 
it took a course in another direction, and 
to float over toward Lowiston 
The next day was Sunday, and after 
breakfast I walked out with my uncle. 
It was a very still day, without a breeze, 
apparently, from any quarter. Smoke 
rolled up straight into the sky. We were 
walking silently along when my uncle 
stopped, and said : ‘‘ What do you hear ?” 
I listened. ‘‘It sounds like the roar of 
the sea,” I sald. It did sound like it—the 
low monotone of the surf on the shore, 
the ceaseless roar of an ocean in a storm. 
‘* But,” I added, ‘‘ of course it is not the 
sea. It must be the wind.” ‘‘ The wind ?” 
asked my uncle. ‘*‘ Where do you see it ? 
Look at those trees. They are motionless. 
Look at the smoke. Look at that grove 
of pines over there. They would sing if 
apy trees were singing, and they are 


quiet.” Sure enough, it wasn’t the wind ; 


and if not the wind, what was it? It 
must be the ocean. We listened to it for 
five minutes. It boomed and roared sul- 
lenly. I was convinced that it was the 
cea. In the afternoon I met a well-known 
Farmington gentleman out walking, and 
asked him if he heard any sound odd or 
strange. He said that he heard the wind 
in the trees. I asked him if he could see 
any trees in motion, and he said no. I 
told him I thought it was the sea. He 
poohed at first, but subsequently I heard 
him telling a friend that he had heard the 
sea roaring. That night he looked at the 
map, and found that the nearest poiats at 
which the sea came were Boothbay and 
Harpwell, and they are from seventy to 
elghty miles as the birds fly. The next 
day the newspapers brought reports of a 
fearful storm along the coast, with high 
seas and damaging surf along the shore. 
[ have not hesitated to believe that we 
heard the surf at Boothbay that Sunday 
in Farmington. What current of upper 
air brought it that seventy miles? The 
day was as calm asthe calm of the ocean 
at rest.—[ Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


ORIGIN OF FOLK TALES. 


It is not denied that some tales may 
have been handed down generation after 
generation, nor that some may have been 
dissemiaated in the manner mentioned by 
Mr. Lang. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that, by either process, they would retain 
their original form. Ballef in magic, 
however, we know has prevailed almost 
universally among primitive peoples, and 
is hardly extinct yet among the common 
people of the most enlightened countries. 


Nothing was g0 common in savage life as b> 


for one person to be in peril at the hands! 


of another, or from wild beasts storm, 
flood, lightning, or torpado, sll of which 
were cqually personal to the savage ap- 
prehension Escape from danger, we may 
assume, was not rare. Why shou'd not 
tales of bis acventures be fuil of the 
savage belief of the stcry-teller? Tue 
reader has noted the modern air cf most 
of these stories. Clearly there has been 
an adaptation of primitive beliefs to 
modern conditions. Has not the process 
gone op among all peoples, in all times, 
until advancing civilization drove out. the 
old beliefa? The origin of these beliefs I 
cannot here discuss. We know they 
existed, and that with people of a given 
development they have had a remarkable 
likeness the world over. My purpose fs 
merely to show that these stories msy 
have been separately invented, that there 
{g nO more reason to suppose a given 
people has borrowed them tban thelr 
other tales. Ie there not quite as much 
diversity im them as in cur modern love 
stories ? Have not the poor hero and 
wealthy heroine always existed and had 
before them the problem of outwitting the 
cruel parent ? Has it been necessary for 
the Englishman to go to the Frenchman, 
Italian, Arab, or Persian, for the simple 
materials of a story that is forever being 
acted out before his own eyes ?—[Scrib 
ner’s Magazine. 


A GAMIN’S RETORT. 


I have just heard the following good 
story on *Chief Justice Bleckly, says a 
writer in the Augusta (Ga ) ‘‘ Caronicle.” 
All who know Judge Bieckly, and recal! 
his long, waving hair and heard, wiil 
appreciate the story. Judge Bleckly was 
on his way to the Supreme Court one 
morning when he was accosted by a little 
street gamin, with an exceedingly dirty 
face, with the customary ‘‘ Shine, sir?” 
He was quite importunate, and the Judge, 
being impressed with the oppressive un. 
\idiness of the b/y’s face, said: ‘‘I don’t 
want a shine, but if you go wash your 
face I'll give you a dime.” 

right, sir.” 

‘* Well, let me see you do it.” 

The boy went over to an artesian hy- 
drant and made hisablution. Raturning, 
he held out his hand for the dime. 

The Judge said: ‘‘ Weil, sir, you've 
earned your money ; here it {s.” 

The boy said: ‘*I don’t want vour 
money, Old fellow ; you take {t and have 
your haircut.” Saying which he scam. 
pered off. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Pipe Organ for Sale 


CALVARY (P. E.) CHURCH, N. Y. CITY, 

A new Chancel organ being in course of con 
struction for above Church, the gallery organ 
now in use, containing three Manuals and 34 
speaking stops, will be sold at a reasonable 
price. Address Artuur E Crook, 


188 E. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLA, 


MENEFLY & COMPAW 
WEST TROY, N. Y. B 


for Churcher, Behoois, etc.; als 
Chimes and Peais. For more th« 
half acentury noted for superloré 
over al! others 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Send for rice andC jatalogue. Adare: 


H. Mesi HAN K & 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FU LLE 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


. VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


,Those answering an advertisemen: will 

confer a favor upor the Advertiser end 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemen+ én Wha Citistian Uni 


| 


For 
Ages 8 to 12 yr. 


PPORTS 
Stockings and une. 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, \ouselese 
ii lo hother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and freee 
dom. Best and 
(heapest. Try 
one. For sale evy- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mall 74 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


~ 
“ 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


NFECTANT 


Disi 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
and cheap. Immediately destroys all bad odors, 
purifieseve ry ar ind chemically neutralizes 
al! infect ind diseu -producin matter. 

INY ALU ABLE! the sick nn. Sold by Drugs 


gistseverywiicre, Quart bottics cents. 
Caae of 1 dozan bottles. $5.00. Sent on receipt 
of price (orC O D.). Delivered free anywhere 


New Y York. 


within 200 miles of New York 
ENRY B. PLATT, 36 Piatt St., 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without arival asa dressing for all Salads, and 
as a sauce for Cold Meats, ete. It is prepared 
‘with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 
purest aud Lest. ) 

This is the only brand/that will not spoil after 
being opened. 


Warranted to keep good for years. 


Sweep! Shake! 


and still the old fashioned door mat 
‘isn’t clean, nor will it thoroughly 
clean muddy shoes, and even though 
it only haif does its duty, it won't 
last long. Why be annoyed with it 
when the Hartman Patent Steel Wire’ 
Door Mat keeps itself clean, lasts a 
life-time, and cleans muddy shoes 


well and quickly. For house, office, fs 
store, hotel or cars, its the invention fe 
of the ace. Nextin value is the Steel 
Picket Fence, strong, handsome and. if 
cheap. Drop a note asking for illus- 

trated circulars of either to tat 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 


tig, 

BEAVER PA. 

14 Congress St.. Bost St., 
NEW Yo KK Den orh St,. CHICAGO, 

i 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
ts success 1s unprecedented. Gained greater 
soputarity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Sonsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
end Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped allover the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su. 
periority, and Treatise Frese by Mail. = 

WALTER C. FROWNING, M. D., 


1235 Arch Sircet, FHILADELPRHIA, PAs 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is 3 the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


~CATARRH 


Sold b 
50c. 


druggists or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
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